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ITALY’S  NEW  BIRTH. 

Italy  has  just  emerged  unscathed  and  rejuvenated  from  an  ordeal 
of  the  nature  of  which  no  foreigner  who  draws  his  information  on 
the  subject  solely  from  the  official  Green  Book  can  form  an 
adequate  conception.  To  the  future  historian  the  recent  crisis 
and  its  various  accompaniments  will  appear  as  a  sequence  of 
symptoms  connoting  a  national  fermentation  which  could  end 
only  in  a  rapid  decay  or  else  a  new  spiritual  conformation  of  the 
Italian  people.  The  Green  Book  is  hardly  more  than  a  useful 
and  instructive  record  of  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that  remark¬ 
able  process ;  it  offers  a  picture  of  the  concrete  struggle  between 
narrow-minded  Austrian  egotism  embodied  in  formulas  of  negation 
and  suspense  which  no  system  of  logic  can  hold  in  coherent  bonds, 
and  a  set  of  fixed  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  cemented  by 
national  faith  at  the  base  of  which  lay  equity  and  plighted  troth. 
Baron  Sydney  Sonnino,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Italian  part 
of  the  official  correspondence,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work 
of  setting  forth  the  position  of  his  country  as  affected  by  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  as  subsequently  modified  by  Austria’s  failure 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  which  that  instrument  imposed  on 
her.  His  qualifications  were  six  years’  experience  in  Italian  lega¬ 
tions  and  embassies  of  the  ways  of  foreign  diplomacy,  a  passion 
for  detail  which  enabled  him  quickly  to  master  the  bearings  of 
a  problem  from  which  he  had  long  stood  aloof,  a  rare  public  spirit 
and  unquestioned  personal  probity.  And  all  his  communications 
from  December  9th,  1914,  down  to  May  3rd,  1915,  inspire  one 
with  respect  for  the  reserve,  dignity,  and  moral  integrity  of  Italy’s 
Minister  and  for  the  force  of  the  pleas  which  he  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  special  thesis  which  had  been  formulated  by  his 
predecessor. 

But  the  Green  Book  affords  us  at  most  interesting  glimpses  of 
dialectical  thrust  and  parry,  and  an  amazing  instance  of  the  dense¬ 
ness  of  Austrian  diplomacy.  We  search  its  pages  in  vain  for  an 
attempt  to  examine  Italy’s  relations  with  Austria  and  Germany 
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in  their  fundamental  and  comprehensive  bearings.  None  of  the 
ofi&cial  communications  goes  to  the  roots  of  things,  still  less  does 
the  Minister  announce  or  imply  the  decisive  fact  that  these  roots 
had  been  loosened  long  before  by  Austria’s  corrosive  anti- Italian 
machinations.  Yet  it  was  mainly  because  of  this  sundering  of 
interests,  and  despite  the  seeming  sincerity  of  the  tone  of  the 
official  discussion,  that  the  conclusion  seemed  to  me  to  be  fore¬ 
gone  from  the  first,  nay  before  Baron  Sonnino  had  ever  signed 
one  of  the  despatches.  And  Italy’s  partnership  with  the  Central 
Empires  was  bereft  of  its  last  shred  of  justification  when  the 
European  conflict  was  unchained,  and  might  aptly  be  likened  to 
a  hollowed  tree  whose  leaves  w'ere  still  green,  but  whose  trunk 
the  first  fierce  gust  that  blew  would  sweep  from  the  ground.  And 
the  war  of  nations  was  not  merely  a  blast,  but  a  whirlwind. 
Moreover,  the  issues  in  the  Green  Book  are  narrow,  and  the 
forensic  arguments,  dealing  with  a  single  aspect  of  a  vast  problem, 
and  that  the  least  momentous,  could  carry  their  expounders  no 
further  than  the  expediency  of  granting  or  the  right  of  with¬ 
holding  this  or  that  strip  of  territory  and  left  wdiolly  untouched 
the  higher  spiritual  grounds  on  which  the  Italian  people,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  even  from  its  trusty  leaders,  has  since  courageously 
taken  its  stand.  Baron  Sonnino,  indeed,  expressly  admitted  ^o 
his  Austrian  colleague  that  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  in 
Italy  favoured  neutrality,  and  that  only  Austria’s  refusal  to  gratify 
Italy’s  ambitions  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Adriatic  would  cause  a 
grave  reaction.^  What  he  and  his  colleagues  were  seemingly 
unaware  of  was  that  a  potent  principle  of  fermentation  had  already 
begun  to  stir  the  nation,  and  that  this  fermentation,  none  the  less 
active  that  it  was  largely  inarticulate,  was  slowly  working  the 
most  momentous  change  that  that  people  has  undergone  in  modern 
times. 

Two  distinct  elements  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Italy’s  quarrel 
with  Austria.  One  of  these  was  the  grounded  conviction  that 
the  Treaty  which  regulated  their  alliance  had  been  perfidiously 
twisted  to  her  detriment,  and  the  other  was  the  pent-up  element 
of  indignation  against  the  Empire  whose  uniform  policy,  whether 
it  assumed  the  garb  of  friendship  or  of  rivalry,  had  been  steadily 
directed  to  the  permanent  crippling  of  the  young  Latin  State. 
This  moral  element,  reinforced  by  sympathy  for  Belgium  and  a 
profound  sense  of  the  duty  of  a  civilised  people  towards  its 
brethren,  was  one  of  the  main  motive  powers  of  that  inner  Italy 
of  which  neither  Sonnino  nor  Giolitti  appear  to  have  had  any 
inkling ;  of  the  nucleus  of  the  regenerate  nation  which  had  been 
(1)  Green  Book.  Sonnino’s  despatch  of  December  9th,  1914,  p.  2. 
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reared  and  fostered  by  such  periodicals  as  the  Corriere  Della  Sera 
and  the  Idea  Nazionale ;  of  the  Italy  which  loathed  the  foul  crust 
that  had  grown  around  its  body  public,  and  was  impatient  for  a 
battle  cry;  a  suitable  occasion  to  rise  up  and  cut  away  the  can¬ 
cerous  growth  that  was  threatening  the  life  of  the  race. 

When,  in  May,  thirty-three  years  ago,  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  first  signed,  all  Europe  hailed  it  as  a  guarantee  of 
public  tranquillity.  Bismarck  himself,  as  well  as  the  Italian 
Ministers  Depretis  and  Mancini,  looked  upon  it  as  a  safeguard  of 
the  international  status  quo.  The  German  Chancellor  had  appre¬ 
hended  a  French  war  of  revenge.  Italy,  disgusted  with  the 
seizure  of  Tunis  by  the  Eepublic,  was  anxious  to  insure  herself 
against  similar  surprises  in  the  future,  and  Great  Britain  welcomed 
every  set^ement  which  promised  an  uninterrupted  spell  of  peace. 
At  bottorn,  therefore,  it  was  a  conservative  measure  destined  to 
eliminate  all  disturbing  factors  from  international  politics.  This 
essentially  pacific  character  was  changed  first  secretly  by  the 
intrigues  of  Austrian  statesmen, 'and  then  openly  by  their  attempts 
to  subject  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  the  Habsburg  Monarchy,  which 
was  but  Germany’s  pioneer.  The  first  overt  acts  indicative  of 
this  deep-rooted  design  were  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  the  insolent  procedure  by  which  it  was  effected.  The 
ultimate  aim  was  the  reduction  to  vassalage  of  the  Balkan  States, 
the  corresponding  substitution  of  Trialism  for  Dualism  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  the  clearing  of  the  road  for  Germany  to 
the  Near  East.  This  programme  connoted  the  renunciation  of 
the  basis  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the  upset¬ 
ting  of  the  status  quo,  provoked  the  resentment  of  Russia,  and 
tended  to  undermine  Italy’s  actual  position  in  the  Adriatic  and 
to  arrest  her  growth  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  And  when 
in  furtherance  of  this  policy  a  twelvemonth  ago  Austria  and 
Germany  brought  down  upon  mankind  a  series  of  nameless 
horrors,  the  words  Triple  Alliance  could  only  be  employed  by  a 
mocking  demon. 

None  the  less,  the  Treaty  was  renewed  over  two  years  ago,  a 
twelvemonth  before  the  appointed  time,  by  way  of  protest  against 
various  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  which  the  Republic 
had  rendered  itself  guilty  towards  Italy.  The  late  di  San  Giuliano, 
then  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  course  of  several 
long  talks  which  I  had  with  him  on  the  subject,  set  forth  his 
views  on  this  matter  lucidly  and  plausibly.  Reminding  me  of  a 
phrase  used  by  Prince  Billow  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  Alliance 
for  Italy  lay  in  its  effect  as  a  preventive,  of  a  war  between  that 
country  and  Austria,  he  assured  me  that,  however  Germany  and 
Austria  might  interpret  the  arrangement,  for  Italy  it  remained 
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what  it  had  always  been — a  guarantee  of  peace.  He  added  that 
Great  Britain  would  do  well  to  envisage  it  in  the  same  light, 
seeing  that  Italy’s  influence  had  been  and  would  always  continue 
to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure  to  hinder  her  two  allies 
from  plunging  Europe  into  a  sanguinary  conflict.  When  I  asked 
him  whether  he  could  give  me  any  concrete  instance  of  the  pacific 
influence  to  which  he  alluded,  he  answered  that  I  must  be  con¬ 
tented  with  his  assurance,  which  he  gave  me  deliberately,  “that 
Italy’s  influence  in  the  Triple  Alliance  had  aCready  been  and 
would  continue  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  peace,  and  for  this 
reason  is  a  valuable  factor  in  European  politics  which  all  peace- 
loving  peoples  should  appreciate  and  endeavour  to  strengthen. 
The  more  influential  Italy  becomes,”  he  concluded,  “the  greater 
the  chances  that  war  will  be  avoided.”  The  last  of  these  con¬ 
versations  took  place  a  few  weeks  after  Count  Berchtold  had 
sounded  him  as  to  what  course  Italy  would  adopt  if  Franz  Josef 
should  proceed  there  and  then  to  declare  war — a  defensive  war 
forsooth — against  Serbia,  and  should  invoke  the  article  of  the 
Treaty  which  obliged  Italy  to  become  Austria’s  active  ally.  That 
was  probably  the  instance  of  Italian  influence  being  exercised 
on  the  side  of  peace  to  which  di  San  Giuliano  alluded,  but  which 
he  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Parenthetically  I  should 
like  to  record  my  conviction  that  that  Minister  who  is  now 
labelled  a  “Triplicist”  was  in  truth  an  Italian  patriot  and  an  able 
statesman  who  knew  how  to  profit  by  opportunity  and  to  adapt 
his  policy  to  shifting  circumstances.  But,  as  he  exclaimed  shortly 
before  his  death,  “History  will  judge  me,”  and  its  judgment  will 
be  con  torm  able  to  his  w-ork,  the  character  of  which  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known. ^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Austria’s  relations  towards  Italy 
have  for  the  last  thirty-three  years  had  a  twofold  aspect,  according 
as  the  Dual  Empire  acted  on  its  own  behalf  or  as  the  pioneer  of 
its  German  ally.  But  in  both  capacities  the  objects  of  its  policy 
could  be  compassed  only  by  upsetting  Italy’s  status  as  a  Great 
Power,  because  that  Power  was  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
Teuton  enterprise  against  the  Slavs  and  to  German  hegemony  in 
Europe.  Insincerity,  duplicity,  and  secret  but  active  enmity 
characterised  the  external  action  of  the  successive  Cabinets  of 
Vienna,  while  their  relentless  persecution  of  the  Italian  popula- 

(1)  This  appeal  for  a  calm  consideration  of  di  San  Giuliano’s  influence  on 
Italy’s  internal  onal  relations  is  not  made  without  cognisance  of  the  grounds 
which  the  Historian  after  a  study  of  all  the  documents  may  allege  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  he  was  a  convinced  “Triplicist”  even  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  This  remark  may  also  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  delay  in 
publishing  that  part  of  the  official  correspondence  which  would  include  his 
despatches  to  Berlin 
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tion  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  rendered  Italy’s  fidelity  to  the  Alliance 
increasingly  difficult.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  depraving  effects  of  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system  known  as  Giolittism  which  immobilised  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  realm  in  Party  interests,  and  bound  up 
public  immorality  together  with  that  in  one  degrading  synthesis, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Consulta  to  condone  or 
ignore  the  gradual  extirpation  of  Italians  in  Trentino,  Trieste,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  But  neither  Giolitti  nor  his 
numerous  and  influential  creatures  had  an  ear  for  the  finer  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  voice  of  conscience-  which,  always  low,  waxes  super¬ 
latively  soft  as  it  passes  through  the  dense  medium  of  Party 
politics.  The  national  feelings  of  the  masses  were  numbed,  and 
the  governing  classes  cherished  but  one  desire  :  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  abroad  and  at  home. 

From  the  outset  circumstances  had  mapped  out  Italy’s  course. 
As  a  matter  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  she  had  no  choice  but 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  two  militarist  empires.  For,  owing 
to  the  incredibly  exposed  and  indefensible  frontiers  imposed  on 
her  by  Austria  on  land  and  water,  she  has  never  been  more  than 
a  semi-independent  State.  Unable  to  stand  alone,  the  keen 
rivalry  between  her  and  France  left  no  course  open  to  her  but 
the  one  which  made  her  the  mate  of  the  Powers  whose  growth 
and  ambition  were  feasible  only  at  the  expense  of  her  own.  But 
Italian  statesmen  entered  into  the  concern  with  open  eyes  and 
without  illusions  either  as  to  the  temporary  nature  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  or  its  constant  danger,  but  with  hopes  that  their  allies  would 
play  fair.  Hence  Crispi  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  imminent  peril 
of  the  conflict  was  counterwrought  by  the  entente  with  Britain, 
and  di  Rudini  often  assured  an  Italian  friend  of  mine  that  if  the 
Triple  Alliance  could  only  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  Italy’s 
friendly  relations  with  England,  he  as  Premier  and  patriot  would 
have  no  hesitation  about  tearing  it  into  shreds.  For  what  it  came 
to  was  that  two  natural  enemies  patched  up  their  quarrels  while 
awaiting  the  opportunity  which  circumstance  might  offer  to  fight 
them  out  or  compose  them  for  another  period.  Cavour  had  put 
the  matter  pithily  when  he  said  that  “Italy  cannot  be  tranquil 
as  long  as  Austria  remains  a  Great  Power.”  It  was  Giolitti  who 
first  mooted  the  doctrine  that  the  Triple  Alliance  was  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  Italy’s  foreign  and  home  policy,  and  as  such  was 
immutable.  * 

Austria  and  in  particular  Germany  were  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  real  motives  of  this  unnatural  union.  The  former  Empire 
was  jealous  of  Italian  expansion  in  the  Adriatic,  and,  having 
formerly  ruled  Italy  with  an  iron  rod,  still  entertained  towards 
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all  Italians  a  feeling  of  contempt  that  was  gradually  passing  into 
hatred.  This  sentiment,  comparable  to  that  which  a  wealthy 
lady  may  feel  towards  her  insolent  maid  whom  a  sudden  turn  of 
fortune’s  wheel  has  whirled  into  a  high  position  in  the  world  of 
wealth  or  fashion,  partly  explains  the  systematically  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  which  the  Italian  population  of  Austria  received  at  the  hands 
of  their  rulers,  whose  dealings  with  the  Slavs  were  marked  by 
equity  or  generosity.  There  was  another  motive  further  removed 
from  the  surface,  but  not  less  cogent  than  this  :  Austria,  as 
Germany’s  fag  in  the  South  and  East,  was  being  spurred  forward 
to  become  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  owner  of  Salonica,  guardian 
of  the  Balkans,  and  therefore  to  blast  Italy’s  hopes,  to  encircle 
her  with  narrow  and  impassable  barriers  and  keep  her  in  a  state 
of  permanent  dependence. 

It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  Austria  and  Germany,  when 
entering  into  partnership  with  Italy,  had  in  view  not  the  common 
interests  of  the  three  States,  but  their  own  particular  ends,  which 
were  destructive  of  those  of  the  third  member.  And  that  fact 
alone  is  an  adequate  ground  of  nullity.  Neither  is  it  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  add  that  Italy  discharged  loyally  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
at  the  cost  of  heavy  sacrifices,  the  duties  which  the  Alliance 
imposed  on  her.  The  constant  grinding  down  and  ousting  out 
of  the  Italian  population  of  Austria  by  the  Vienna  Government 
put  her  fidelity  to  a  severe  test.  Another  and  more  dangerous 
ordeal  was  the  fiat  that  recently  emanated  from  ]>erlin  that  Italy’s 
accord  with  Great  Britain  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  run 
counter  to  the  obligations  that  might  flow  from  her  alliance  with 
Germany.  This  was  a  radical  restriction  which  virtually  shat¬ 
tered  the  twofold  base  of  the  Alliance — namely,  the  maintenance 
of  peace  on  land  and  the  reinsurance  of  Italy  on  water.  But 
even  then  the  Consulta  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty  to 
its  allies ;  Germany’s  will  was  done,  and  Italy  established  a  fresh 
claim  to  gratitude  or  recognition. 

But  there  was  neither  gratitude  nor  recognition  in  deeds  or  in 
words.  On  the  contrary,  loyalty  was  repaid  with  disloyalty,  open 
friendship  met  with  secret  enmity  and  intrigue,  the  story  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  officially  revealed  to  the  world.  Austria’s 
duplicity  towards  her  own  ally  deserved  a  special  chapter  in  the 
Green  Book,  and  would  probably  have  received  it  were  an  average 
Italian  at  the  head  of  the  Consulta.  But  the  high-minded,  over- 
scrupulous  Baron  Sonnino  needs  time  to  familiarise  himself  with 
the  ugly  idea  of  holding  up  the  ex-allies  of  his  country  to  universal 
opprobrium.  His  fine  sense  of  propriety  recoils  from  such  a 
radical  change  of  front  as  from  some  infamous  temptation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Austria  never  lost  sight  of  the  first  essential  con- 
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dition  of  success  either  in  her  own  course  or  in  that  which  was 
traced  for  her  as  Germany’s  agent.  She  continued  to  plan  in 
secret  the  downfall  of  her  friend  and  partner,  and  made  ready  to 
compass  her  design  on  the  first  occasion  that  might  offer.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  thanks  to  the  fine  moral  scruples  of  Baron 
Sonnino,  that  during  the  Alliance  Vienna  entered  into  a  secret 
covenant  with  Petrograd  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benevo¬ 
lent  neutrality  of  the  Tsar’s  Government  in  the  probable  event 
of  an  Austrian  war  against  Italy.  The  Eussian  Government 
signed  the  compact,  and  the  campaign  was  duly  organised. 
Chance  in  the  form  of  the  first  Balkan  Wax  warded  it  off  and 
forced  the  Austrians  to  address  themselves  to  the  Slav  problem 
first.  It  would  be  difficult  to  characterise  more  completely  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Central  Empires  contemplated  and  observed 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  its  bearings  on  the  Italian  comrade  and 
ally.  Austria  deliberately  prepares  to  attack  her  own  ally,  and 
Germany  backs  Austria,  while'all  three  parade  before  the  world  as 
devoted  comrades !  During  Italy’s  war  with  Turkey  both 
Germany  and  Austria  aided  and  abetted  the  latter  State  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  invoked  the  Treaty  to  hinder  the 
military  operations  which  the  Italian  General  Staff  relied  upon 
as  decisive. 

On  October  1st,  1911,  the  Italian  military  and  naval  authorities 
decided  to  deal  Turkey  a  stunning  blow  by  bombarding  Salonica 
and  Kavalla.  But  Aehrenthal  entered  his  veto  and  based  it  on 
Article  VII.  of  the  Alliance.  In  April,  1912,  certain  forts  of  the 
Dardanelles  were  bombarded.  Again  Austria,  this  time  in  the 
person  of  Count  Berchtold,  intervened  and  forbade  all  such  action. 
A  heated  discussion  ensued,  but  the  Austrian  Minister  closed  it 
with  the  words  :  “If  Italy  should  undertake  a  like  operation  again, 
grave  consequences  might  ensue  from  it.”  She  was  even  for¬ 
bidden  to  use  searchlights  on  the  Turkish  coasts.  Again  she  gave 
way,  although  the  restrictions  thus  imposed  by  her  own  ally  cost 
her  hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of  francs.  And  while  she  was 
being  thus  insidiously  weakened,  the  Chief  of  the  Austrian  General 
Staff,  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorff,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  were  moving  every  lever  to  force  the  aged 
Emperor  to  profit  by  her  helpless  plight  and  declare  war  against 
her.  This  chronic  danger,  combined  with  the  pressure  exerted 
by  German  commercial  interests,  such  as  the  Banca  Commerciale, 
which  were  voiced  by  Signor  Giolitti,  brought  about  a  peace  which 
was  unsatisfactory  and  almost  humiliating. 

For  a  long  time  it  had  seemed  certain  that,  of  the  two  political 
problems  which  Austria  set  to  solve — the  Serbian  and  the  Italian 
—the  latter  would  be  tackled  first.  It  was  for  this  that  Konrad 
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von  Hoetzendorif  prepared  his  army  and  arranged  his  politico- 
military  plans.  It  was  for  this  that  the  Austrian  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  exhausted  his  resources  of  argument,  suasion,  and 
menace  on  Baron  Aehrenthal,  who,  however,  steadfastly  refused 
to  have  his  hand  forced.  And  this  was  the  issue  raised  by  the 
Archduke  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  appealed  to 
Franz  Josef  to  decide  between  them.  The  monarch’s  sentence 
was  in  favour  of  postponing  the  war,  and  it  was  followed  by  the 
removal  of  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorff  from  the  post  of  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  and  by  the  deadly  feud  between  the  Archduke 
and  Aehrenthal  which  hastened  the  end  of  this  statesman.  Those 
were  some  of  the  schemes  which  Austria  was  busy  weaving  against 
her  “  trusty  ally  ”  in  the  heyday  of  their  comradeship  and  brother¬ 
hood  !  In  the  light  of  these  sneaking  perfidies  one  knows  what 
to  think  of  Austria’s  present  accusations  against  Italy.  During 
all  this  time  Berlin  looked  on,  directing  Italy’s  attention  to  Austria 
and  bidding  her  rejoice  that  her  friendship  with  Germany  was 
protecting  her  against  a  tremendous  onslaught  which  only  the 
influence  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  could  avail  to  ward  off.  In  this 
way  Berlin  dominated  Home  and  Vienna  and  used  them  both  as 
pawns  in  the  international  game. 

As  I  have  just  said,  the  first  Balkan  War  upset  Austria’s 
plans  and  compelled  her  to  address  herself  to  the  Slav  problem 
before  engaging  in  a  war  against  Italy.  This  consummation  was 
brought  about  primarily  by  Aehrenthal ’s  retrocession  of  the 
Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar  to  Turkey,  an  act  of  renunciation  which 
had  been  extorted  from  him  by  Izvolsky,  whose  policy  from 
start  to  finish  was  marked  by  a  degree  of  political  vision  for  which 
he  has  not  yet  received  due  credit.  Aehrenthal  himself,  in  a 
moment  of  frankness,  admitted  to  me  that  if  he  had  had  the  same 
game  of  diplomatic  chess  to  play  over  again,  he  would  not  have 
sacrificed  the  Sandjak.  Austria’s  passivity  during  the  first  Balkan 
campaign,  prompted  as  it  was  by  a  firm  belief  in  Turkey’s  over¬ 
whelming  military  force,  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  allies.  By  way  of  making  up  for  the  loss  incurred.  Count 
Berchtold  set  himself  to  break  up  the  Balkan  League,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Bulgarian  King — an  Austro-Hungarian — he  scored 
the  point.  None  the  less,  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  still  forced 
him  to  give  precedence  to  the  Balkan  over  the  Italian  problem. 
It  was  then  that  Austria  contemplated  a  campaign  against  Serbia, 
and  in  July  and  October,  1913,  invoked  Italy’s  co-operation  in 
case  Kussia  came  in,  “as  the- war  would,  of  course,  be  purely 
defensive,”  in  the  German  sense  of  this  term.  It  was  a  neat 
arrangement,  and,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  been  a  feather 
in  the  diplomatic  cap  of  the  Austrian  statesman  to  have  induced 
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one  of  his  country’s  destined  victims  to  help  him  to  destroy  the 
other !  But  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  entered  a  sharp 
demurrer  to  the  proceedings,  the  campaign  was  abandoned  for 
the  time  being,  and  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  had  a  fresh 
grievance  against  Italy. 

With  the  dastardly  murder  of  that  personage  his  policy  was 
dropped,  and  Austria  no  longer  considered  the  conquest  of  Italy 
as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  subjection  of  Serbia.  But  the 
text  of  the  ultimatum  to  Belgrade  was  kept  from  the  knowledge 
of  Italy,  who  was  none  the  less  called  upon  not  only  to  condone 
this  mark  of  distrust,  but  also  to  lie  to  her  own  conscience,  treat 
a  wantonly  waged  war  as  an  act  of  legitimate  self-defence,  and 
work  together  with  her  own  would-be  aggressor  to  force  the  Serbs 
under  the  Austrian  yoke.  But  the  fact  that  the  plan  had  been 
concealed  from  the  Italian  ally  involved  a  tacit  confession  that 
the  casus  federis  had  not  occurred.  It  also  connoted,  as  the 
reader  can  learn  from  the  Green  Book,  that  Austria  and  Germany 
laughed  to  scorn  the  Treaty  of  the  Alliance  which  they  had 
employed  to  restrict  Italy’s  liberty  of  action  during  the  campaign 
against  Turkey.  The  exchange  of  Notes  which  took  place  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  European  conflict  between 
Kome  and  Vienna  is  nowhere  recorded  among  the  scanty  materials 
and  sober  comments  of  the  Green  Book.  But  I  have  good  grounds 
for  affirming  that  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  showed  himself 
to  the  full  as  wise  a  statesman  and  as  fervid  a  patriot  as  his  gifted 
successor.  He  refused  pointedly  to  admit  that  the  campaign  was 
defensive,  he  reminded  Count  Berchtold  of  the  abortive  plan  of 
the  previous  year,  which  was  on  all  fours  with  that  of  1914,  he 
demanded  by  way  of  compensation  the  cession  of  Austria’s  Italian 
provinces,  failing  which  the  Alliance,  he  said,  would  be  irre¬ 
parably  broken  up.  He  also  warned  the  Austrian  Minister  that 
the  subjection  of  Serbia,  which  the  ultimatum  aimed  at,  ran 
counter  to  Italy’s  interests.  He  also  informed  Count  Berchtold 
that  an  encroachment  upon  the  independence,  political  or 
economic,  of  the  Serbian  realm  would  arouse  the  resentment  and 
provoke  the  intervention  of  Kussia  and  France ;  and  when  the 
Vienna  statesman  assured  him  that  Britain  would  at  any  rate 
observe  neutrality,  he  retorted  that  this  was  but  another  of  the 
illusions  which  Austria  and  her  ally  were  cherishing  to  their  peril. 

Di  San  Giuliano’s  prophecies  came  true,  but  his  counsels  were 
slighted  and  his  demands  refused.  His  successor,  Baron  Sonnino, 
a  Minister  of  high  public  spirit,  who  is  half  a  Briton  and  half  a 
Jew,  took  up  the  threads  of  the  negotiations  where  the  Sicilian 
had  dropped  them.  In  the  Green  Book  the  reader  will  find  the 
records  of  the  work  achieved  by  this  statesman.  It  was  Austria’s 
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interest,  seeing  how  moderate  were  Italy’s  demands  and  how 
valuable  her  friendship  would  be,  to  accord  them  without  further 
ado.  But,  aware  of  the  sad  plight  in  which  Giolitti  had  left  the 
national  defences,  the  Vienna  Cabinet  amused  itself  by  chopping 
logical  straws  with  Signor  Sonnino,  while  Generals  Cadorna  and 
Porro  and  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  were  reorganising  the  land  and 
sea  forces.  Bluff  was  the  name  given  to  these  preparatory 
measures  by  Vienna.  Berlin,  less  dense,  and  anxious  that  Italy 
should  play  the  part  assigned  to  her  by  Bismarck  when  he  said 
“All  I  want  is  that  Italy  should  place  a  trumpeter  on  our  side 
accompanied  by  four  infantry  men  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  Alps,”  sent  Prince  Biilow  to  Borne  as  the  Kaiser’s  Ambas¬ 
sador.  Bethmann  Hollweg  has  since  explained  the  function  of 
Germany  and  her  great  diplomatist  :  “It  was  the  ungrateful  task 
of  advising  Austria  to  buy  the  fidelity  of  the  third  ally.”  And 
he  did  his  work  with  German  thoroughness.  He  scattered  money 
broadcast,  bought  up  Italian  journals  and  journalists,  published 
misleading  documents,  atmosphered  the  nobility  who  gathered 
round  his  hospitable  board  like  flies  round  a  barrel  of  sugar,  and 
through  his  agents  he  invited  professional  anarchists  to  his  palace, 
where  they  were  encouraged  to  persist  in  their  campaign  against 
King  Victor  Emmanuel’s  Government,  and  spoken  to  about  funds, 
revolvers,  and  packets  of  dynamite.^ 

In  Italy,  Biilow  had  three  important  allies — the  Giolittists,  the 
Socialists,  and  the  Vatican — whose  collaboration  seemed  more 
than  sufficient  to  ensure  the  complete  success  of  his  undertaking. 
Abroad  his  efforts  were  energetically  seconded  by  a  majority  of 
Italy’s  Ambassadors  to  the  Great  Powers.  The  ex-Premier 
Giolitti  had  a  vast  majority  of  both  Chambers  at  his  beck  and  call, 
as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  mayors  of 
the  realm.  These  men  were  treated  as  the  dmes  damnies  of  the 
Dictator,  whose  ruling  idea  was  to  keep  Italy  out  of  entangle¬ 
ments  abroad  which  might  cause  a  hitch  in  the  working  of  his 
peculiar  mechanism  of  Parliamentary  government  at  home. 
Giolitti  had  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  Constitution  and  sub¬ 
stituting  therefor  government  by  personal  corruption.  Not 
only  the  free  play  of  parties  and  principles  was  suppressed,  but 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  depended  for  their  exercise  on  his 
good  pleasure.  .  His  partisans  followed  their  leader  through  thick 
and  thin,  through  contradictions  and  baseness,  without  hesitation 
or  shame.  A  couple  of  years  ago  he  opposed  Luzzatti’s  Bill  which 
provided  for  the  enfranchisement  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  tax- 

(1)  This  grave  accusation  has  been  publicly  vouched  for  by  the  Messaggero 
of  Rome  (May  31st),  and  reproduced  by  the  Corriere  Della  Sera  of  Milan 
(.Tune  1st). 
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payers  on  the  ground  that  the  would-be  electors  were  unripe  for 
the  vote,  and  his  lieutenant,  Bertolini,  together  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  Parliamentarians  inveighed  against  the  dangerous  innovator 
who  had  framed  the  measure.  And  when,  shortly  afterwards,  he 
turned  out  Luzzatti’s  Cabinet  and  introduced  universal  suffrage, 
the  same  lieutenant  and  followers  extolled  to  the  skies  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  millions  of  illiterates  who  were  thus  suddenly  admitted 
to  the  vote.  Giolitti,  who  is  a  shrewd,  unscrupulous  Italian 
Tammany  leader,  who  cannot  boast  that  he  is  without  fear  or 
without  reproach,  knows  nothing  of  foreign  politics  beyond  the 
circumstance  that  complications  abroad  may  interfere  with  the 
calculations  of  a  Caucus  boss,  ^  and  are  therefore  to  be  avoided. 
He  was  consequently  the  natural  ally  of  the  new  German  Am¬ 
bassador. 

Billow  also  enjoyed  the  backing  of  the  Vatican.  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  XV.,  to  whose  prematurely  renowned  statesmanship  one 
looked  for  light,  guidance,  and  practical  help  during  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  human  history,  has  shown  himself  to  be  neutral 
in  public  morality,  while  in  politics  he  was  an  energetic  opponent 
of  Italy’s  armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
Towards  martyred  Belgium  and  suffering  France  he  has  been 
generous  in  lip  sympathy  and  promises  of  rewards  in  the  life  to 
come.  But  he  has  found  no  word  of  blame  for  their  executioners, 
I  offered  him  some  important  information  on  the  subject  which 
seemed  adequate  to  change  his  views  or  modify  his  action,  but 
he  turned  the  conversation  to  other  topics.  Neutrality  in  matters 
of  public  morality  on  the  part  of  one  who  claims  to  be  the 
custodian  of  the  morals  of  the  Christian  world  is  an  attitude  that 
will  long  be  remembered  with  regret.  But  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
personally  Benedict  XV,  has  been  careful  to  keep  aloof  from 
Biilow  and  his  band,  and  has  neither  said  nor  done  anything 
blameworthy  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  interview  and  message 
which  he  gave  to  an  American-German  champion  of  militarism  at 
the  instigation  of  his  intimate  counsellor.  Monsignor  Gerlach. 
This  ecclesiastic  is  one  of  the  most  compromising  associates  and 
dangerous  mentors  that  any  Sovereign  ever  admitted  to  his 
privacy.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  Austrian  nationality, 
German  Christianity,  who  when  in  Vienna  consorted  with  ecclesi¬ 
astics  of  the  type  depicted  by  Poggio  and  incarnated  by  French 
Abb4s  of  the  free  and  easy  days  of  the  Eegency — when  many  an 
ecclesiastic  practised  the  rule  of  the  Monks  of  the  Screw,  of  which 
the  first  ran  :  — 

“My  children,  be  chaste — till  you’re  tempted; 

When  sober,  be  wise  and  discreet; 

And  humble  your  bodies  with  fasting 

Whenever  you’ve  nothing  to  eat.” 
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Years  ago,  the  story  runs,  Gerlach  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
worldly-minded  papal  Nuntius  in  the  fashionable  salons  of  gay 
Vienna,  and,  being  men  of  similar  tastes  and  proclivities,  the 
two  enjoyed  life  together,  eking  out  the  wherewithal  for  their 
costly  amusements  in  speculations  on  the  Exchange.  When  the 
Nuntius  returned  to  Eome,  donned  the  Cardinal’s  hat,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  See  of  Albano  as  Cardinal  Agliardi,  he  bestowed 
a  canonry  on  the  boon  companion  who  had  followed  him  to  the 
eternal  city.  The  friendship  continued  unabated,  and  was  further 
cemented  by  the  identity  of  their  political  opinions,  which  favoured 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Gerlaoh  became  Agliardi’s  tout  and  elec¬ 
tioneering  agent  when  that  Cardinal  set  up  as  candidate  for  the 
papacy  on  the  death  of  Leo  XIII.  But  as  his  chances  of  election 
were  slender,  the  pair  worked  together  to  defeat  Eampolla,  who 
was  hated  and  feared  by  Germany  and  Austria.  Their  bitter 
opponent  was  Cardinal  Eichard,  a  witty  French  prelate  who 
laboured  might  and  main  for  Eampolla,  and  told  me  some  amusing 
stories  about  Agliardi.  Some  years  ago  Gerlach ’s  name  emerged 
above  the  surface  of  private  life  in  Eome  in  connection  with  what 
the  French  term  un  drame  passionel,  which  led  to  violent  scenes 
in  public  and  to  a  number  of  duels  later  on.  That  this  man  of 
violent  Pan-German  sentiments  should  be  the  Pope’s  mentor  and 
guide  through  the  labyrinth  of  international  politics  seems  a 
curious  anachronism. 

Cardinal  della  Chiesa,  shortly  before  he  became  Benedict  XV., 
was  ostentatiously  spoken  of  as  the  inheritor  of  Eampolla’s  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  as  he  was  openly  criticised  for  his  alleged  Francophile 
leanings  by  the  German  and  Austrian  ecclesiastics,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  he  was  the  French  candidate  for  the  papacy.  It 
is  now  conjectured  that  at  the  Conclave  this  legend  secured  for 
him  not  only  the  votes  of  the  Teutonic  Cardinals,  who  knew  what 
his  sentiments  really  were,  but  also  those  of  the  French  and 
Belgians,  who  erroneously  fancied  that  they  knew.  For  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Pope  is  at  heart  a  staunch  friend 
of  Austria  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Germany,  whom  he  looks  upon 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  authority  and  conservatism. 
It  was  noticed  with  surprise  that  almost  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  Fisherman’s  Chair  he  appointed  the  worldly 
Austrian  Churchman  to  the  post  of  Partecipante  and  the  functions 
of  intimate  counsellor  to  himself.  Although  the  ways  of  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  are  inscrutable,  the  weaker  brethren  were  taken  aback  by 
this  nomination,  which  had  nothing  more  solid  to  justify  it  than 
the  Pan-Germanism  of  the  favourite  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  accommodements  qu'il  y  a  avec  le  del.  But,  whatever  the 
Supreme  Pontiff’s  motive  may  have  been,  it  has  proved  durable, 
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for  when  harmless  foreigners  like  the  learned  head  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines  and  the  pious  priest  Ledochowski^ — both  men  who 
eschew  politics — were  admonished  to  quit  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
as  subjects  of  a  belligerent  enemy,  the  Pope  covered  the  Austrian 
plot-weaver  with  his  protecting  wing,  shares  with  him  the  exterri¬ 
toriality  of  the  Vatican,  allows  him  to  communicate  in  cipher 
with  the  band  of  Austrians  and  Germans  who  are  watching  and 
praying  in  Swiss  Lugano,  and  is  content  to  survey  international 
politics  through  the  distorting  medium  of  his  Pan-Germanism. 
The  orientation  of  the  international  policy  of  Pope  Benedict  XV., 
despite  the  Pontiff’s  personal  neutrality,  is  demonstrably  towards 
Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Vatican,  as  distinguishe^d  from  the  Pope,  was  and  is 
systematically  hostile  to  the  Allies.  Its  Press  organs,  inspired 
by  an  astute  and  influential  Italian  ecclesiastic  named  Tedeschini, 
by  Kappenberg,  a  rabid  German  convert,  and  by  the  Calabrian 
Daffina,  organised  a  formidable  campaign  against  the  King’s 
Government  and  their  supposed  interventionist  leanings.  Its 
agents,  including  the  priest  Boncampagni  and  the  German 
Catholics  Erzberger,  Koeppenberg,  and  others,  were  wont  to  meet 
in  the  Hotel  de  Russie  to  arrange  their  daily  plan  of  campaign, 
and  when  at  last  the  people  rose  up  against  Giolitti  and  his 
enormities,  the  Vatican  had  its  mob  in  readiness  to  make  counter¬ 
demonstrations,  and  was  prevented  from  letting  it  loose  only  by 
the  superhuman  efforts  of  decent  Catholics  and  orderly  citizens. 
It  is  a  fair  thing  to  add  that  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  throughout  Italy  has  with  some  few  exceptions  been  con¬ 
sistently  patriotic.  Even  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the 
provinces  have  deserved  well  of  their  King  and  country,  while 
their  flocks  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism. 

Billow  made  the  most  of  his  allies,  and  had  solid  grounds  for 
the  hopeful  forecasts  he  sent  to  Berlin.  Eor  all  the  foretokens 
were  promising,  and  his  own  bearing  towards  Sonnino  was  corre¬ 
spondingly  bland  and  pliant.  On  the  contentious  question 
whether  Clause  VI.  of  the  Treaty  entitled  Italy  to  a  compensation 
from  Austria,  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Sonnino  against 
his  Austrian  colleague.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  Austria’s 
derisory  offers  and  systematic  procrastination  left  little  hope  of 
an  understanding.  Prince  Bulow  had  recourse  to  his  Italian 
brother-in-law,  the  Senator  Camporeale,  and  other  members  of 
the  legislature.  That  gentleman  endeavoured,  among  other  less 
difficult  feats,  to  quash  the  nomination  by  the  King  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Corriere  Della  Sera  to  the  Senate.  Giolitti  gave 

(1)  General  of  the  Jesuits. 
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his  aid  in  a  letter  declaring  that  Italy  could  obtain  “something” 
from  Austria  as  the  result  of  amicable  compromise,  and  that  that 
something  would  sufi&ce.  Considering  that  this  pronouncement 
by  the  “boss”  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  made  while 
the  Government  was  in  treaty  with  Austria,  and  that  it  implicitly 
accused  Ministers  of  demanding  too  much,  one  can  hardly  affect 
surprise  at  the  vehemence  of  public  indignation  when  it  finally 
found  vent.  The  next  move  in  the  same  direction  came  from 
a  group  of  Giolittian  Senators,  who  sought  to  intimidate  the 
Government  and  alarm  the  nation.  But  it  failed  as  signally  as 
the  former.  As  Austria,  incorrigibly  slow  as  is  her  wont,  had 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  minimum  concessions  demanded,  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  was  denounced  by  Italy  and  the  conversations 
broken  off.  But  Baron  Burian  did  not  lose  heart.  The  nobility 
of  Italy  kept  on  assuring  his  Ambassador  that  Italy’s  Army  was 
unprepared  for  war,  while  her  Parliament  was  determined  to 
keep  the  peace  and  cultivate  friendship  with  her  allies. 

Then  it  was  that  Biilow  played  his  trump  card.  Although  the 
die  was  cast  and  Italy’s  decision  taken,  he  had  the  Austrian  con¬ 
cessions  greatly  amplified,  and  he  offered  them,  not  to  the  King’s 
Government,  but  to  Giolitti,  his  secret  ally,  who  was  not  in  office, 
but  was  known  to  be  the  Dictator  of  Italy.  And  Giolitti  accepted 
them  on  the  condition,  to  be  fulfilled  after  the  Cabinet’s  fall,  that 
the  territory  would  be  further  enlarged  and  consigned  to  Italy 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  The  increase  of  prestige  which  this 
concession  would  bestow  on  the  tribune  was  to  be  his  reward  for 
co-operation  with  the  German  Ambassador.  Giolitti  having  thus 
approved  the  offer,  undertook  to  have  it  ratified  by  Parliament, 
in  spite  of  the  engagements  which  the  Cabinet  had  already  entered 
into  with  the  Allied  Powers.  In  this  sense  he  spoke  to  the  King, 
wrote  a  letter  designed  for  the  nation,  and  obtained  the  public 
adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the  Chamber  which  was  not  then  sitting. 
Thereupon  the  Cabinet  resigned  and  left  the  destinies  of  Italy 
in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  the  nation.  On  the  part  of  the 
Cabinet  this  was  a  brilliant  tactical  move  and  a  further  proof 
of  the  praiseworthy  moral  courage  which  it  had  displayed  through¬ 
out  the  crisis.  Indeed,  the  firmness,  perseverance,  and  dignified 
disregard  of  mild  invective  and  more  deliberate  criticism  mani- 
tested  by  Sonnino  and  Salandra,  entitle  these  Ministers  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  country.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  had  against  them  not  only  the  Senate,  the  Chamber, 
a  section  of  the  Press,  the  “cream”  of  the  aristocracy,  the  puny 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  leaders  of  the  Risorgimento,  but  also, 
strange  to  say,  the  majority  of  Italian  diplomatists  in  the  capitals 
of  the  Great  Powers,  one  of  whom  actually  fell  ill  at  the  thought 
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that  Italy  was  about  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  State 
to  which  he  was  accredited.  It  would  be  interesting  to  psy¬ 
chologists  to  learn  how  this  diplomatist  and  one  or  two  of  his 
colleagues  felt  when  a  few  days  later  they  were  serenaded  by 
enthusiastic  crowds  whom  they  were  constrained  to  address. 

Victor  Emmanuel  sent  for  Giolitti  and  asked  his  advice,  but 
made  him  no  offer.  The  nation  rose  up  as  one  man  and  de¬ 
nounced  its  Dictator  as  a  traitor.  “Death  to  Giolitti”  was  the 
cry  on  all  lips,  the  inscription  on  every  wall.  The  streets  of  every 
city  and  town  were  filled  with  thousands  of  citizens  announcing 
that  the  nation  had  had  enough  of  corruption  at  home  and  servility 
abroad.  The  fate  of  Belgium  w  as  remembered,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Lusitania  brought  out  the  sympathy  and  stirred  the  passion 
of  the  Italian  people.  The  magnitude  of  the  danger  evoked  by 
the  Dictator  and  rendered  imminent  by  the  blind  obedience  of  the 
Legislature  awakened  the  nation’s  instincts  of  self-preservation 
and  nerved  it  to  a  supreme  effort,  which  can  be  compared  only 
to  that  sudden  and  radical  change  in  individuals  which  is  known 
as  spiritual  conversion.  Inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  wholesome 
action  and  drawn  irresistibly  towards  noble  ideals,  all  Italy  sud¬ 
denly  became  fused  in  one  body  and  permeated  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  single  aim.  Giolitti  fled  from  Eome,  a  broken  old 
man.  The  foul  system  with  which  he  had  associated  his  name 
was  shattered ;  the  wild  sweep  of  the  forces  which  his  enormities 
had  let  loose  cleared  the  ground  for  a  new  spiritual  conformation ; 
the  Parliament  voted  its  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  Italy 
took  her  place  among  the  civilised  and  civilising  nations  of 
Europe. 


E.  J.  Dillon. 


AKE  WE  WINNING? 


To  the  question  propounded  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  it  is 
possible  only  to  give  a  qualified  reply.  So  many  elements  of  the 
problem  are  imperfectly  known,  a  few  are  so  absolutely  obscure, 
that  he  would  be  a  courageous,  or  rather  a  foolish,  man  who 
would  attempt  to  make  a  dogmatic  statement.  But  that,  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  thing  to  form  some 
sort  of  general  estimate  of  the  present  situation  surely  goes 
without  saying.  There  are,  indeed,  those  who  talk  about 
pessimism  and  optimism  in  this  connection,  as  though  optimism 
ought  ever  to  mean  wilful  ignoring  of  facts,  or  pessimism  connote 
the  indolence  of  despair.  A  nation  like  ours,  at  all  events,  does 
not  require  to  have  too  much  jam  with  its  powder,  nor  is  it 
afraid  of  the  powder  if  its  drastic  action  is  likely  to  do  good. 

When  we  ask  the  question  “Are  we  winning?”  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  it  from  another  question,  “Have  we  won?  ” 
The  answer  to  the  second  query  is  the  easier  of  the  two.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  for  whatever  reasons  the  various 
combatants  agreed  at  the  present  moment  to  lay  down  their  arms 
on  the  principle  that  each  should  retain  what  they  had  won,  what 
would  be  the  situation?  Germany  possesses  the  whole  of 
Belgium  with  a  slight  and  almost  insignificant  exception ;  a  good 
slice  of  industrial  France.  She  has  obtained  a  sea-coast  from 
which  she  can  organise  submarine  raids ;  she  possesses  a  Zep¬ 
pelin  fleet  of  uncertain  dimensions  by  means  of  which  she  can 
seek  to  terrorise  Great  Britain ;  her  ships  of  war  are  for  the 
most  part  untouched.  So  much  for  the  western  side.  On  the 
eastern  side  she  has  recently  regained  practically  the  whole  of 
Galicia;  the  menace  to  Hungary  involved  in  the  capture  of 
Carpathian  passes  is  now  disappearing ;  Austria  has  recovered 
the  exceedingly  valuable  oil  wells  of  Galicia.  Practically,  there¬ 
fore,  the  whole  of  German  territory  as  it  existed  before  the  war 
is  still  intact,  while  German  armies  in  both  areas  of  the  war  are 
invading  the  foe’s,  not  defending  their  own,  territory.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  these  gains  the  conquests  of  the  Allies  are  small 
indeed.  Italy  is  in  Austrian  territory ;  she  is  pushing  her  way 
along  the  valley  of  the  Adige  and  is  making  a  considerable  advance 
on  the  further  bank  of  the  Isonzo.  Further  east,  British  and 
French  troops  are  in  possession  of  a  few  miles  of  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula.  In  Africa  we  have  practically  conquered  German 
South-West  Africa  and  German  Togoland.  If  peace  were 
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declared  at  this  moment  on  the  uti  possidetis  principle,  our  enemy 
would  be  in  a  far  happier  position  than  ourselves.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Have  we  won?”  there  is  only  one  possible  answer;  So 
far,  the  Germans  have  won  rather  than  the  Allies. 

The  other  question,  however,  involves  entirely  different  elements 
for  our  consideration ;  and  inevitably  we  get  into  a  speculative 
region  in  which  we  can  only  proceed  by  basing  ourselves  on  such 
facts  as  are  available.  To  begin  with,  it  is  at  least  true  that 
what  the  Germans  set  out  to  do  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  they  have  not  succeeded  in  doing.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  fact  that  the  original  German  programme  was  devised 
on  the  assumption  that  the  war  would  be  short  and  sharp.  A 
sudden  rush  through  Belgium  was  to  be  succeeded  by  an  im¬ 
petuous  advance  in  France,  and  end  after  a  few  weeks  in  the 
capture  of  Paris.  Germany  was  fully  organised  for  war,  her 
preparations  had  been  made  for  a  long  time  past ;  the  Allies 
were  relatively  unprepared.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
German  High  Staff  should  have  assumed  that  a  brilliant  and 
daring  initiative  would  be  crowned  with  immediate  success.  In 
having  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  any  competent  war  staff  would 
try  so  to  arrange  matters  as  to  finish  with  one  enemy  before 
tackling  the  other.  While  French  resistance  was  being  over¬ 
come,  the  Austrians  were  to  be  trusted  to  hold  up  the  Eussian 
enemy  until  such  time  as  Berlin  could  turn  its  attention  to  the 
Eastern  frontier.  No  country  in  its  senses  would  choose  to  fight 
on  both  frontiers  if  there  wae  any  chance  of  defeating  its  foes 
in  detail.  If  such  was  the  original  German  programme — and 
we  know  that  it  was  from  the  writings  of  their  strategists — we 
can  at  once  say  that  it  has  entirely  and  irretrievably  failed.  The 
German  rush  on  Paris  was  stayed  at  the  river  Marne,  von  Kluck 
was  driven  back  to  the  river  Aisne.  As  everyone  know'S,  the 
second  effort  of  the  Germans  aimed  at  the  capture  of  Calais. 
That,  too,  was  defeated  by  the  almost  incredible  resistance  offered 
by  devoted  British  detachments  at  Ypres.  Thus  time,  an  in¬ 
valuable  asset  for  the  Allies,  was  gained,  and  the  300-mile  front 
which  still  contains  the  German  forces  was  organised  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Vosges.  Meanwhile  the  Germans  had, 
after  all,  to  fight ,  simultaneously  on  their  Eastern  frontier. 
Here,  of  course,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  chequered.  The 
defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Tannenberg  drove  them  out  of  East 
Prussia ;  subsequently  the  Russians  recovered  and  began  to  press 
the  enemy ;  that  pressure  was  relieved  by  a  series  of  quick  con¬ 
centrations  of  troops  under  Hindenburg.  Until  the  other  day, 
however,  our  ally  in  the  East  was  slowly  but  effectively  making 
an  advance,  and  especially  in  Galicia,  until  it  looked  at  one  time  as 
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though  the  Russians  would  pour  through  the  passes  of  the  Car¬ 
pathians  into  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Now  the  whole  situation 
is  changed — we  hope  temporarily,  but  it  is  of  no  use  ignoring 
the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  absence  of  munitions  and  faced  by 
an  enemy  who  can  use  his  shells  with  prodigal  wastefulness,  the 
Russians  are  thrown  back  on  their  second  and  third  lines  of 
defence,  Lemberg,  as  well  as  Warsaw,  being  definitely 
threatened.  The  appearance  of  Italy  among  the  Allies  repre¬ 
sents  the  bright  spot  in  the  somewhat  gloomy  panorama  of  the 
East ;  for  if  the  Austrians  are  forced  to  defend  their  southern 
boundaries  they  must  divert  some  of  their  troops  from  Galicia. 

The  influence  of  sea  power  introduces  other  considerations 
which  must  not  be  neglected.  In  all  probability  the  influence  of 
sea  power  will  become  more  and  not  less  as  the  campaign  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Germany  has  lost  the  whole  of  her  sea-borne  commerce, 
her  ships  of  war  are  compelled  to  remain  inactive ;  and  when 
she  wants  a  German  envoy  to  be  transferred  from  Washington 
to  Berlin,  she  is  compelled  to  ask  for  a  safe  conduct  from  Great 
Britain.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  her  to  import 
any  of  those  materials  which  she  needs.  Italy,  as  an  enemy 
country,  still  further  limits  her  supplies.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  some  of  the  pictures  which  have  been  drawn  for  our 
edification  of  the  internal  straits  of  Germany.  At  present  she  is 
suffering  very  little  more  than  we  are ;  probably  she  has  no 
particular  lack  of  copper ;  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  a  famine 
in  her  land ;  wffiile,  unfortunately,  the  one  thing  of  which  she 
was  getting  short,  petrol,  will  now  once  more  become  available 
owing  to  the  Austrian  recapture  of  her  Galician  oilfields.  But 
the  stress  of  war  must  tell  upon  her  in  the  long  run  much  more 
than  it  is  likely  to  do  on  the  Allies.  The  process,  however,  must 
inevitably  be  slow,  and  at  present  it  is  not  wise  to  base  very 
hopeful  calculations  on  the  economic  elements  of  the  situation. 


§  2. 


Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  the  war  is  to  end,  and  for  what 
reasons  :  and  let  us  take  the  worst  supposition  first.  We  will 
suppose  then  that,  because  the  antagonistic  forces  are  too  nearly 
equal  for  either  of  them  to  prevail,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
they  cease  from  fighting  through  sheer  exhaustion.  That  would 
be  the  worst  possible  solution  of  our  problem,  because  nothing 
would  be  settled.  All  the  bitterness  and  rancour  which  have 
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grown  out  of  this  war  would  be  added  to  the  harsh  disagreements 
in  policy  and  spirit  out  of  which  the  war  originally  sprang ;  they 
would  survive  in  full  intensity  even  during  the  period  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  no  sooner  did  one  nation  feel  that  it  had  in  any  measure 
recuperated  its  energies,  than  it  would  spurn  the  agreements  due 
to  sheer  fatigue  and  begin  the  dreadful  conflict  all  over  again. 
Besides,  nothing  being  settled  by  the  issue  of  the  war,  all  the 
prodigal  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  would  have  been  squandered 
in  vain ;  and  the  world  with  diminished  resources  would  still  be 
arming  itself  in  a  passionate  desire  to  reach  an  ultimate  settle¬ 
ment.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  still  more  terrible  conclusion 
would  be  the  plenary  victory  of^Germany ;  but  that  is  an  alterna¬ 
tive  which  need  not  be  discussed,  because  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  present  tendencies  of  the  campaign  it  seems  very  im¬ 
probable,  and  is,  at  all  events,  quite  inconceivable  to  any  of  the 
Allies.  Next  to  sp  appalling  a  disaster  for  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
for  all  mankind,  as  is  involved  in  a  complete  Teutonic  triumph, 
the  most  deplorable  consummation  would  be  a  stalemate  on  both 
fronts  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  because  both  the  combatants 
had  fought  themselves  to  a  standstill.  All  the  hellish  ingredients 
would  still  be  simmering  in  the  witches’  cauldron.  The  world 
would  still  run  imminent  risks  of  being  asphyxiated. 

Short  of  that  calamity,  what  are  we  to  expect?  That  Germany 
will  be  overcome.  But  how?  We  can  discuss  it  in  various 
ways.  Our  present  method  of  warfare  is  one  of  slow  attrition, 
especially,  of  course,  on  the  Western  front.  The  policy  of  General 
Joffre  throughout  has  been  to  hold  the  enemy  more  or  less 
stationary  until  the  time  when  the  possession  of  larger  forces  and 
a  much  reinforced  artillery  enabled  him  to  take  a  deliberate 
offensive.  During  the  intervening  period,  which  has  now  lasted 
several  months,  the  process  has  been  what  General  Joffre  has 
himself  described  as  “nibbling” — a  gradual,  steady,  progressive 
wearing  out  of  the  enemy’s  troops  by  constant  engagements  in 
detail.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
Germany’s  losses  are  always  greater  than  our  own,  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  only  bound  to  be  slow  and  tedious  in  the  extreme, 
but,  relatively  speaking,  ineffective.  The  real  drawback  of  all 
methods  of  attrition  is  that  they  result  in  almost  equal  losses  to 
both  sides,  and  if  this  be  so  it  becomes  a  costly  and  a  futile 
method.  In  the  case  before  us  we  believe  it  to  have  been  largely 
successful.  It  would  seem  true  that  German  losses  have  been 
greater  than  our  own ;  but  then  our  own  have  been  so  heavy  as 
to  make  us  wonder  sometimes  whether  it  is  worth  while.  Our 
own  casualty  lists,  especially  during  the  recent  weeks,  have  been 
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80  enormous  that  we  are  almost  bound  to  ask  whether  the  sacrifice 
does  not  exceed  the  advantage. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  clear — that  no  process  of  attrition 
by  itself  will  end  the  war.  That  can  only  be  secured  by  a  decisive 
preponderance  of  strength  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  resulting  in 
the  general  retirement  of  the  Germans  from  the  positions  which 
they  at  present  occupy.  As  we  review,  however,  the  chances  for 
and  against  such  a  consummation,  we  must  not  lay  stress  on 
conditions  which  may  or  may  not  be  realised,  and  which  still 
remain  doubtful.  Economic  pressure,  for  instance,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  is  not  likely  to  manifest  itself  for  some 
time  to  come.  We  must  not  argue  on  the  assumption  that 
Germany’s  resources  are  giving  out.  Of  that  there  is  at  present 
no  sign.  Nor  ought  undue  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  progressive 
diminution  of  Germany’s  armed  strength  in  fighting  men.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  German  troops 
on  the  West  front  are  not  as  good  as  they  were,  and  that  perhaps 
some  of  her  recent  drafts  of  men  from  her  reserves  represent  a 
shrinkage  in  military  efficiency.  But  we  ought  not  to  trust  to 
this  possible  failure  of  men  as  though  it  were  a  realised  certainty. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  actual  shortage  at  present,  and  that 
Germany’s  resources  in  men,  as  well  as  in  munitions  and  in  food, 
still  represent  a  formidable  and  as  yet  unexhausted  total.  Of 
course,  we  might  have  urged  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Bussians 
in  Poland  and  Galicia  would  not  only  materially  assist  the  projects 
of  the  Allies,  but  help  to  shorten  the  war.  That  is  an  argument 
from  which  we  are  now  precluded.  Eussia  may  not  have 
sustained  such  a  reverse  as  the  German  and  Austrian  official 
communiques  would  like  us  to  believe,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
change  in  the  Eastern  situation  is  so  marked  that  we  have  to  put 
off  any  hope  derived  from  a  great  Eussian  offensive  for  at  least 
two  or  three  months  to  come.  Thus  everything  seems  to  point 
to  one  central  and  indisputable  fact — that  unless  the  British  and 
French  forces  gain  a  substantial  success  owing  to  their  increased 
numbers  and  the  weight  of  their  artillery,  there  is  nothing  else 
which  seems  in  any  way  likely  to  bring  this  terrible  campaign 
within  sight  of  a  conclusion.  For  us,  at  all  events,  Flanders  is 
the  main  theatre  of  the  war,  together  with  that  long  French  line 
which  reaches  down  through  the  Champagne  district  to  the 
Vosges.  Here,  if  anywhere,  must  occur  the  critical  events  which 
are  to  determine  the  ultimate  issue.  Everything  seems  to  turn 
on  the  chances  of  a  serious  Anglo-French  initiative,  so  thoroughly 
equipped  and  organised  as  to  beat  down  the  sturdy  and  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  enemy.  And  even  when  he  is  back  in  Germany 
he  will  be  equally  formidable. 
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§  3. 

Although  we  believe  this  to  be  a  capital  truth  in  reference  to 
the  war,  there  are  other  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into 
due  account.  Their  importance  is  uncontested.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  about  them  is  that  they  are  problematical,  and  we,  like 
wise  men,  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  them.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  issue  in  this  war  depends  very  largely  upon  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Neaj*  East  of  Europe.  We  must  remember  that 
it  began  over  a  dispute  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  and  that  one 
of  its  main  motives,  as  far  as  the  Teutonic  Empires  are  concerned, 
dealt  with  the  extension  of  Teutonic  influence  throughout  the 
Balkan  States.  Both  Germany  and  Austria  have  ambitions  as 
to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  affairs  on  their  Eastern  borders 
which  bring  them  into  friendliness  or  antagonism  with  the  various 
members  of  the  Balkan  Confederation  and  Turkey.  The  mere 
fact  that  Berlin  induced  Constantinople  to  espouse  its  cause 
widened  the  whole  area  of  the  present  conflict,  and  when,  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  designs,  Turkey  was  encouraged  to  attack 
Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  it  became  practically  inevitable  that  the 
Entente  Powers  should  push  their  operations  eastward.  Now 
the  general  situation  in  the  Near  East  is  one  of  extraordinary 
complexity  and  of  the  very  deepest  interest.  Serbia,  as  we  know, 
was  forced  to  enter  the  contest  at  an  early  date,  and  if  she  has 
been  quiescent  lately,  it  is  mainly  because  her  enemy  is  occupied 
elsewhere.  But  the  Balkan  States  generally  have  by  no  means 
got  over  the  results  of  the  second  Balkan  War.  Old  animosities 
remain  unextinguished  and  new  ones  have  been  engendered  by 
the  various  diplomatic  activities  of  the  different  States.  They 
do  not  exactly  love  one  another  in  the  Near  East,  and  they  are 
all  equally  greedy  for  extensions  of  territory.  Naturally,  the 
Entente  Powers  wish  such  States  as  Eoumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece,  as  well  as  Serbia,  to  join  their  cause  and  fight  the  arrogant 
despotism  of  Germany.  But  the  Balkan  States,  taken  generally, 
have  their  own  private  desires  and  cupidities,  and,  perhaps  ,  not 
unnaturally,  they  wish  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can  for 
themselves. 

Take  the  case  of  Greece,  to  begin  with.  A  short  time  ago  it 
looked  as  if  M.  Venizelos  had  persuaded  the  Hellenic  community 
to  join  the  Entente  Powers.  Then,  as  we  know.  King  Constan¬ 
tine,  backed  up  by  some  of  the  military  party  in  Athens,  mani¬ 
fested  so  decided  a  reluctance  that  M.  Venizelos  felt  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  post.  At  the  present  moment  the  action  of  Greece 
is  doubtful.  Now  that  M.  Venizelos  has  returned  to  power,  he  will 
in  all  probability  be  able  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  accept  the 
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policy  which  he  has  himself  marked  out  as  profitable.  But 
Greece  wants  to  be  sure  of  her  position.  According  to  a  rumour 
rife  at  Sofia,  she  has  asked  the  Entente  Powers  for  a  ten  years’ 
guarantee  of  her  territorial  integrity.  What  other  claims  she  has 
put  forward  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  clear  that  she  is  somewhat 
jealous  of  Italy’s  influence  in  the  i^gean,  and  shows  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  possession  of  some  of  the  .®gean  Isles  and 
the  coast-line  of  Asia  Minor.  Serbia  acts  more  or  less  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Greece,  because  she  too  has  some  extensions  of  terri¬ 
tory  on  which  her  heart  is  set,  and,  above  all,  she  desires  an 
outlet  to  the  sea.  The  crux  of  the  position,  however,  is  reached 
when  we  deal  with  Bulgaria  and  Koumania,  especially  the  first 
of  these.  It  is  said — we  know  not  with  what  truth — that  recently 
an  understanding  has  been  arrived  at  between  Sofia  and 
Bucharest.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  two 
nations  what  precise  arrangements  of  their  respective  boundaries 
will  suit  the  two  nationalities.  But  both  alike  are  aware  that 
the  ultimate  decision  of  questions  of  this  sort  lies  in  the  hands  of 
Russia.  If  Roumania  could  “redeem”  her  kinsmen  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  and  if  Bulgaria  could  be  sure  that  she  should  be  allowed 
control  over  certain  portions  of  Macedonia,  both  might  consider 
the  advisability  of  joining  the  Entente  Powers.  Roumania  is, 
of  course,  in  intimate  relations  with  Italy,  and  the  entrance  of 
Rome  into  the  quarrel  has  without  doubt  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  in  Bucharest.  But  if  both  Roumania  and  Bulgaria 
could  get  what  they  want  and  yet  remain  neutral,  it  might  serve 
their  interests  still  better.  At  all  events,  by  insisting  on  their 
neutrality  they  can  press  their  demands  on  Russia,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  from  a  position  of  great  advantage.  It  is  of  no 
little  importance  to  us  that  both  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  should 
side  with  us,  partly  because  this  would  check  Austrian  activities 
in  Galicia,  partly  because  Bulgaria  at  all  events  would  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  us  in  an  attack  on  Constantinople.  If  Sofia 
could  send  her  troops  to  attack  the  Chatalja  lines,  the  pressure 
would  be  relieved  in  Gallipoli.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  this 
very  brief  consideration  of  the  case,  how  intricate  and  complex 
the  relations  are.  We  cannot  be  sure  whether  we  are  to  receive 
assistance  from  the  Balkan  States.  We  must  proceed  on  our 
way  as  though  that  assistance  might  very  likely  be  denied  us. 
The  one  substantial  advantage  which  belongs  no  longer  to  the 
region  of  uncertainty,  but  represents  a  great  and  indisputable  fact, 
is  Italy’s  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  More  and  more 
the  value  of  that  alliance  will  be  felt,  for  Austria  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  her  Italian  boundary,  already  menaced  by  Cadorna’s 
gallant  troops. 
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§  4. 

We  now  come  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  highly  interesting  campaign  which  is  being  at  present  waged 
by  British  and  French  forces  in  Gallipoli.  As  soon  as  Turkey 
determined,  or  was  forced,  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Germanic 
Empires,  it  became  obvious  that  the  old-world  question  as  to  who 
should  be  master  of  Constantinople  must  be  once  more  brought 
decisively  to  the  front.  The  whole  position  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  has  become  anomalous  and  paradoxical  since  the  war 
began.  Turkey  is  the  natural  foe  of  the  Balkan  States,  as  well 
as  of  Eussia,  and  throughout  the  intricate  negotiations  and  diplo¬ 
matic  intrigues  connected  with  the  two  Balkan  wars,  Turkey  was 
drifting  more  and  more  into  the  position  of  being  a  mere  cat’s- 
paw  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Austria  wanted  Turkish  help  in 
order  to  achieve  her  designs  on  Salonica ;  Germany  saw  perfectly 
plainly  that  the  influence  she  hoped  to  exercise  throughout  Asia 
Minor  depended  in  no  small  extent  on  the  assistance  which  Turkey 
was  prepared  to  give  her.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  from 
a  sufficiently  abstract  point  of  view,  we  discover  at  once  that 
while  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Balkan  States — especially  Greece, 
Serbia,  and  Bulgaria — that  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  either 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  dimensions  or  absolutely  driven 
out  of  Europe  altogether,  Teutonic  ambition  desires  to  make  of 
Turkey  an  ally,  though  an  ally  in  a  wholly  subservient  and  almost 
servile  relation.  To  the  Entente  Powers,  at  all  events,  the 
entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  quarrel  came  as  an  almost  fortunate 
event.  Now  the  issues  were  clear.  The  implications  of  the 
Triple  Entente  demanded  that  the  earlier  views  entertained  in 
Great  Britain  as  to  an  alliance  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  entirely  transformed,  or  rather  annihilated.  We  had  hitherto 
put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said ;  Eussia 
was  the  real  friend,  not  Turkey.  In  any  future  arrangement  of 
the  map  of  Europe,  the  wishes  of  Eussia  must  be  consulted,  not 
only  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  also  ’  y  those  of  the  Balkan 
States  who  saw  clearly  what  their  real  interests  were. 

Thus  it  almost  inevitably  name  to  pass,  after  the  alliance 
between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  the  proposed  attack  upon 
Egypt  in  pursuance  of  German  suggestions,  that  the  Entente 
Powers  should  seriously  consider  whether  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  its  unparalleled  position  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  should  not  be  the  object  of  a  systematic  attack.  Many 
nations  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  Imperial  city  situated  on 
the  Bosphorus,  but,  so  far  as  the  Entente  Powers  were  concerned, 
Eussia  must  be  admitted  to  have  the  first  claim,  even  though  for 
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mutual  convenience  afterwards  the  city  itself  and  the  immediate 
territory  around  it  might  be  neutralised.  This,  no  doubt,  or 
something  like  it,  was  the  genesis  of  the  Franco-British  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  ulterior  advantages  of  success  in 
this  quarter  were  so  great  and  so  obvious  that  the  plan  naturally 
recommended  itself  as  one  which  might  inflict  the  maximum  of 
disaster  on  the  enemy  and  bring  the  most  material  help  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  Con¬ 
stantinople  might  be  attacked.  It  might  be  taken  by  a  sudden 
rush,  the  Fleet  forcing  its  way  through  the  Dardanelles,  despite 
all  opposition  from  the  forts,  and  finding  the  way  clear  before 
it  so  soon  as  it  reached  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  That  was  the  way, 
undoubtedly,  in  which  our  forefathers  would  have  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem.  They  lived,  however,  in  an  era  before  the 
perils  of  mines  and  the  despotism  of  submarines.  What  would 
have  been  possible  in  the  times,  let  us  say,  of  Disraeli  becomes 
a  somewhat  formidable  problem  in  the  present  era.  Nevertheless, 
something  of  the  kind  was  attempted  by  the  Franco-British  Fleet 
in  March.  The  ships  pushed  their  way  as  far  as  the  Narrows, 
but  beyond  that  apparently  they  could  not  go.  At  all  events, 
they  suffered  such  losses  as  made  them  hesitate  and  reconsider 
the  whole  plan  of  their  operations.  It  is  an  old  principle  that 
ships  are  at  a  disadvantage  against  forts,  because  the  damage 
they  can  inflict  is  superficial  and  remediable  as  compared  with 
that  caused  to  themselves  by  a  lucky  shot.  Moreover,  every 
strategist  who  had  studied  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  had  come 
definitely  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  a  force  was  landed  to 
support  the  Fleet,  the  progress  of  the  Fleet  itself  was  only  too 
likely  to  be  checked. 

The  second  operation,  then,  which  we  are  witnessing  at  the 
present  day,  is  a  much  more  costly  and  a  much  more  complete 
affair.  Both  sides  of  the  narrow  channel  are  seized,  troops  are 
landed  at  several  places  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and  the  action 
of  the  Fleet  has  to  wait  until  the  channel  is  thoroughly  swept 
of  mines  and  the  land  forces  succeed  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  fortifications.  The  worst  of  it  is,  of  course,  that  the  delay 
enabled  the  Turks  to  make  much  more  adequate  provision  for 
defence  than  was  possible  on  the  earlier  occasion.  Moreover, 
the  enormous  natural  strength  of  the  country  and  its  ready 
adaptability  for  defensive  operations  necessitated  the  employment 
of  a  very  large  force  in  view  of  the  arduous  character  of  the 
task.  As  we  know,  the  landing  was  conducted  with  Inrilliant 
success,  but  the  troops  are  still  busy  overcoming  the  first 
main  obstacle,  which  begins  at  Krithia  and  leads  up  to  the 
summit  of  Achibaba.  No  doubt,  if  this  obstacle  be  conquered. 
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subsequent  proceedings  will  be  relatively  easy.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  a  recent  speech,  had  the  hardihood  to  declare  that 
we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  a  tremendous  success.  But  it  is 
now  generally  recognised  that  the  whole  operation  is  surrounded 
by  difficulties,  and  that,  though  persistence  will  no  doubt  carry 
us  through,  our  success  may  be  as  much  due  to  the  growing 
absence  of  ammunition  on  the  Turkish  side  as  it  will  be  to  the 
indubitable  gallantry  of  the  Franco-British  assailants.  Hence  a 
certain  nervousness  has  undoubtedly  made  itself  manifest  as  to 
whether  the  enterprise  is  really  worth  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  men  and  treasure  which  it  involves.  A  good  deal  of  criticism 
has  been  heard  lately  on  a  design  which  has  been  attributed  to 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  plan  was  discussed  both  by  English  and  French 
authorities,  and  was  as  much  supported  by  the  latter  as  it  was 
by  the  former.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  see  the  cause  of  this 
cold  fit  which  has  supervened  upon  the  original  enthusiasm.  For 
if  it  is  unreasonable,  such  scepticism  is  unworthy  of  a  great  and 
determined  nation. 

A  good  many  competent  authorities  have  disliked  the  idea  of 
the  Dardanelles  expedition,  on  the  strength  of  a  general  principle 
applicable  to  all  military  operations.  It  is  said  that  in  every 
war  there  is  one  distinct  objective,  and  that  that  should  never 
be  neglected  for  any  subsidiary  operations.  Thus,  in  the  present 
instance,  our  main  effort  is  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  France 
and  Belgium,  and  then  to  attack  them  in  their  own  territory. 
Anything  which  interferes  with  this  or  throws  it,  however  tem¬ 
porarily,  into  the  background,  is  held  to  be  unwise,  because  it 
leads  to  the  most  dangerous  of  results  in  warfare — the  dissipation 
of  forces,  which,  if  united,  would  win  the  desired  success,  but  if 
disunited  will  probably  fail.  Thus  we  are  told  that  we  must  not 
fritter  away  our  energies  in  enterprises  which,  however  important 
in  themselves,  are  not  comparable  with  the  one  unique  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  our  minds — the  conquest  of  Germany  in  Europe. 

We  may  illustrate  this  point  by  the  well-known  historic  parallel 
of  the  Athenian  Expedition  into  Sicily.  Pericles,  so  long  as  he 
lived,  always  assured  the  Athenian  democracy  that  if  they  would 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  the 
Spartans,  they  would  win,  but  if  they  chose  to  occupy  themselves 
with  other  objects  they  would  be  defeated.  After  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War  had  been  running  for  some  years,  Athens  was 
solicited  by  the  people  at  Egesta  in  Sicily  to  give  them  some  help 
against  Selinus  and  Syracuse.  The  opportunity  was,  undoubtedly, 
tempting,  because  if  Athens  could  establish  her  supremacy  in 
Sicily  she  would  not  only  extend  her  maritime  Empire,  but  be 
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in  a  much  stronger  position  against  her  Peloponnesian  enemy. 
Prudent  generals  like  Nicias  tried  to  dissuade  the  Athenians  from 
an  enterprise  which  was  sure  to  be  costly,  and  might  be  dangerous. 
Alcibiades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ambition, 
with  a  certain  recklessness  of  disposition  which  made  him  natur¬ 
ally  inclined  to  entertain  grandiose  schemes,  used  all  his  influence 
to  induce  his  countrymen  to  accept  so  splendid  an  opportunity. 
After  some  discussion,  which  Thucydides  gives  us  at  length  in 
his  glowing  pages,  the  Athenians  determined  to  carry  out  the 
expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and 
Lamachus.  Fortune  was  against  it  from  the  outset.  Alcibiades 
was  recalled  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  probably  trumped  up  against 
him  by  his  political  adversaries ;  Lamachus  was  killed ;  and 
Nicias,  a  praiseworthy  man,  but  an  indifferent  commander,  was 
left  in  sole  charge.  After  preliminary  successes  Nicias  found 
himself  compelled  to  ask  for  reinforcements,  and  another  expedi¬ 
tion  equal  to  the  first  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.  The  result  was  wholesale  disaster.  The  Athenians  had 
made  every  sacrifice  to  provide  two  large  expeditions,  had  wasted 
their  treasure  over  an  undertaking  too  far  removed  from  their 
base,  and,  instead  of  strengthening  their  position,  had  become 
hopelessly  crippled  in  the  war  against  the  Spartans. 

Such  is  the  historical  parallel  which  naturally  suggests  itself, 
especially  to  those  who  regard  our  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  as  a  modern  Alcibiades.  But,  of  course,  the  smallest 
consideration  will  show  that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
the  two  cases.  The  expedition  to  Sicily  had  obviously  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  war  against  Sparta.  It  was  not 
merely  a  subsidiary  operation.  It  lay  entirely  outside  the 
objects  of  the  campaign.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
present  war  is  the  wide  extent  of  Europe  over  which  it  ranges. 
Just  as  there  is  no  opportunity  for  decisive  and  picturesque  battles 
owing  to  the  intricacies  of  our  present-day  trench  warfare,  so 
too  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  range  of  military  expeditions  in 
the  case  of  a  quarrel  which  involves  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe. 
When  Turkey  became  the  ally — probably  the  unwilling  ally — 

■  of  Germany,  Constantinople  at  once  became  a  necessary  object 
of  attack.  Moreover,  if  Constantinople  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies,  the  action  of  several  of  the  Balkan  States,  at  present 
hesitating  on  the  verge,  would  forthwith  be  declared,  and  we 
should  have  the  solid  support  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  future  of  the  Near  East.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  too,  that 
there  is  no  real  dispersion  of  our  military  or  naval  strength 
involved  in  the  Dardanelles  expedition.  We  are  not  using  our 
best  ships  of  war,  for  the  most  part  we  are  employing  those  of  a 
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pre-Dreadnought  era ;  while  the  help  rendered  to  us  hy  the  sister 
dominions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  enabled  us  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  without  diminishing  the  constant  stream  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  the  Flanders  front.  The  prize  of  success  is  so  sub¬ 
stantial  and  so  alluring  that  we  may  well  believe  our  pains  are 
well  spent  despite  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  our  task. 
There  seems  no  real  reason  for  discouragement.  Perhaps  we 
underrated  the  difficulties  when  we  started.  At  all  events,  we 
fully  understand  them  now,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  deterred 
even  though  the  Turks  may  be  in  greater  strength  than  we 
expected.  The  most  hopeful  sign  is  that  we  now  seem  able  to 
control  the  sending  of  fresh  troops  and  munitions  of  war  from 
the  Asiatic  to  the  European  side  of  the  Channel.  If  our  active 
submarines  can  send  a  few  more  Turkish  transports  to  the  bottom , 
the  defenders  of  Achibaba  will  find  themselves  in  sore  straits. 

§  5. 

It  is  clear  from  some  of  the  considerations  that  have  been 
urged  in  this  article  that  the  issues  of  the  war  are  dubious  and 
uncertain,  and  that  though  in  the  balance  there  is  an  appreciable 
advantage  for  the  Allies,  it  is  one  which  can  only  be  made  use 
of  by  the  most  strenuous  and  determined  efforts.  The  moral 
for  us,  at  all  events,  is  patent.  It  is  that  we  must  go  on  creating 
new  armies,  and  especially  adding  to  our  stores  of  munitions. 
Like  sensible  men  we  are  not  going  to  lay  any  stress  on 
problematic  hopes,  which  may  or  may  not  materialise.  Definite 
facts  are  the  only  things  we  shall  allow  to  guide  us.  It  is 
quite  possible,  for  instance,  that  there  may  be  a  sudden  col¬ 
lapse  at  Constantinople,  and  that  the  Turks,  who  are  bearing 
somewhat  uneasily  the  burden  of  war,  will  become  so  heartily 
sick  of  it  as  to  show  a  disposition  for  peace.  That  is  a  quite 
possible  contingency,  but  it  is  certainly  not  one  on  which  we  are 
going  to  rely.  Nor  yet  must  we  lay  stress  on  another  factor  of 
weakness  for  the  enemy.  We  do  not  know  much  about  the 
internal  condition  of  Austria,  but  what  we  do  know  enables  us 
to  foresee  difficult  and  dangerous  days  for  the  Dual  Kingdom, 
and  problems  of  considerable  magnitude  for  those  who  direct 
the  public  policy  of  Vienna.  The  Hungarians,  for  instance,  are 
obviously  not  too  comfortable  under  the  iron  dominion  which 
drives  them  into  war.^  Count  Tisza,  indeed,  seems  prepared  to 
pursue  Count  Berchtold’s  policy — if,  indeed,  it  was  his  policy — 
to  the  very  end.  But  though  Count  Tisza  is  a  very  influential 

(1)  A  Hungarian  newspaper  recently  published  an  article  recommending  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace. 
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personage  he  is  not  all-powerful,  and  there  are  signs  of  dis¬ 
affection  in  his  following.  Supposing  that  Eoumania  were  to 
urge  her  demand  for  the  redemption  of  her  kinsmen  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  and  Austria  were  confronted,  not  only  by  Italy  on  the 
south,  but  by  Greece,  Eoumania,  and  Bulgaria  in  the  south-east, 
she  would  find  it  very  hard  to  preserve  her  entity  as  an  Empire, 
and  discordant  factions  might  make  the  problems  of  government 
none  too  easy.  These,  however,  as  we  before  remarked,  are 
purely  speculative  considerations,  which  ought  not  to  weigh  with 
the  judgment  of  cautious  men  who  base  themselves  on  recognis¬ 
able  data.  It  not  only  looks  at  present  as  if  the  war  would  be 
very  protracted,  but  as  if  its  main  theatre  of  decision  must  be 
found  on  the  western  flank.  We  have  got  to  conquer  in  the  West 
if  anywhere,  and  a  conquest  there  will  be  decisive.  The 
enormous  wastage  of  men  and  material  in  this  tremendous  cam¬ 
paign  is  an  appalling  feature  which  carries  with  it  its  own  con¬ 
sequences.  Germany  has  put  all  her  strength  into  the  field ; 
France  has  devoted  to  the  war  the  whole  of  her  manhood. 
Eussia’s  levies  are  necessarily  slow,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  pressure  which  she  can  exercise  on  the  eastern  frontier 
becomes  really  formidable  for  Berlin.  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  yet  tapped  the  full  reservoir  of  her  strength, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  may  ultimately  be  called 
upon  to  give  that  final  exhibition  of  her  tenacity  and  her  resources 
which  will  crown  our  standards  with  victory.  The  Allies  are 
winning,  but  very  slowly.  If  their  conquest  is  to  be  assured. 
Great  Britain’s  task  is  to  mobilise  every  soldier  and  every  work¬ 
man,  in  order  to  prove  that  whoever  may  fail,  she  at  least  does 
not  intend  to  desist  until  the  final  triumph  is  won. 
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OUTLAWBY  AT  SEA:  AN  INDICTMENT  OF  THE 
GERMAN  NAVY. 


The  youngest  navy  in  Europe,  whose  supreme  officer  until 
recently  was  an  honorary  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  the  British 
service,  and  professed  his  respect  for  British  naval  traditions, 
has  reverted  to  the  most  ancient,  repellent,  and  irreparable 
crimes  of  war,  for  life  can  never  be  given  back.  We  are 
confronted  with  an  atavistic  throwback  to  the  methods  of 
barbarism  of  the  fifteenth  century,  practised  with  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  delicate  instruments  of  war  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  new  type  of  warfare  is  pursued  by  a  Power  which  boasts 
of  its  “Kultur,”  has  brought  to  its  assistance  every  refinement 
of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  and — crowning  evidence  of  moral 
degradation — claims  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  its  very  acts 
of  “frightfulness”  are  fruits  of  virtue — signs  of  courage,  virility, 
and  fitness  to  win,  and  proof,  above  all,  of  its  right  to  rule  the 
rest  of  the  world.  “We  are,”  it  is,  in  effect,  declared,  “the  only 
nation  with  the  stomach  to  commit  such  acts,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  superior  to  other  nations  and  entitled  to  govern  them.” 

The  contagion  of  crime  is  like  that  of  a  plague ;  a  crime 
applauded  by  a  whole  nation,  as  the  acts  of  the  German  Navy 
have  been  applauded,  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  virtue.  Burke 
once  remarked  that  “war  suspends  the  rules  of  moral  obligation, 
and  what  is  long  suspended  is  in  danger  of  being  totally  abro¬ 
gated.”  Hitherto,  even  in  war  time,  belligerent  nations  have 
preserved  certain  decencies.  The  Japanese  were  so  determined 
to  observe  the  conventions  that  an  international  lawyer  accom¬ 
panied  the  main  fleet  at  sea ;  the  Navy  of  Germany,  the  parvenu 
among  European  nations,  has  ignored  international  law  and 
abandoned  all  restraints  on  its  conduct  at  sea.  As  a  New  York 
newspaper  recently  remarked,  the  fingers  of  many  of  its  officers  and 
men  are  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent.  If  its  policy  of 
brigandage  and  murder  should  succeed,  even  in  a  minor  degree, 
what  then?  The  peril  to  the  souls  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  increase  in  exact  proportion  as  the  Germans  by  their 
wrongful  acts  at  sea  attain  their  ends — psychological,  economic, 
or  military. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  world  shows  a  distinct  tendency  to 
become  benumbed  and  dull  owing  to  the  repeated  shocks,  on  a 
continually  rising  scale,  received  since  Germany  inaugurated  her 
reign  of  terror  at  sea  by  laying  mines  in  the  pathway  of  peaceful 
commerce,  contrary  to  her  pledged  word.  Excess  has  encouraged 
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excess,  and  one  by  one  all  the  generally  accepted  customs  of 
warfare  between  civilised  nations  have  been  dethroned,  and 
Germany  has  claimed  the  right  to  ignore  not  merely  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Hague,  which  attempted  to  codify  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  were  regarded  as  axioms  less  than  a 
year  ago,  but  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  our  common  humanity. 
The  present  purpose  is  to  deal  with  acts  contrary  to  in¬ 
ternational  law  and  the  dictates  of  our  common  decency  which 
have  been  committed  by  the  enemy  at  sea.  The  record  of  the 
German  Army  is  familiar,  but  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
series  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Germans  at  sea. 

Napoleon  once  declared  that  war  is  “the  trade  of  barbarians” ; 
but  sailors,  even  more  than  soldiers  perhaps,  have  always  admitted 
that  there  are  certain  acts  which  are  inexcusable,  even  in  the 
height  of  war,  when  the  passions  of  combatants  are  excited  and 
their  moral  judgment  tends  to  lose  its  balance.  “Your  nation.  Sir, 
and  mine,”  Nelson  wrote  to  a  French  naval  officer,  “are  made 
to  show  examples  of  generosity  as  well  as  of  valour  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.”  Nelson,  who  declared  for  “not  victory,  but 
annihilation,”  was  “the  man  to  love,”  and  he  won,  by  his 
humanity  and  kindness  of  heart,  the  admiration  of  those  whom 
he  fought  with  all  his  brilliant  powers.  He  never  committed  an 
act  which  even  his  brave  antagonist  at  Trafalgar,  the  unfortunate 
Villeneuve,  could  denounce  as  unfair ;  and  when  Gravina,  the 
Spanish  admiral,  was  passing  from  this  world,  he  exclaimed, 
“I  am  a  dying  man,  but  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  am  going  to  join 
the  greatest  hero  the  world  almost  ever  produced.”  Will  any 
sailor  in  the  world  ever  express  such  a  wish  with  reference  to 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz?  When  the  bitterness  of  the  con¬ 
flict  which  so  long  divided  France  and  England  is  recalled, 
we  and  our  Ally  of  to-day  may  be  proud  of  the  mutual  feelings 
of  regard  and  respect  which  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  opposing  fleets,  who  remained  faithful  to  a  code 
of  conduct  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  never  been  ignored  in 
modern  times,  until  the  past  few  months,  by  the  commissioned 
officers  serving  under  any  naval  ensign.  For  the  first  time  since 
Europeans  ceased  to  be  little  better  than  savages,  the  officers 
of  a  great  fleet  have  emulated  the  worst  acts  ever  attributed  to 
Barbary  pirates  or  the  brave,  but  unprincipled,  outlaws,  which 
it  was  the  pride  of  the  British  Navy  to  banish  from  the  sea. 

In  modern  times,  at  least,  the  standards  of  honour  and  chivalry 
in  the  navies  of  the  world  have  been  kept  high  because  sailors 
themselves  realised  the  terrible  results  of  license — worse  on  sea 
than  on  land.  There  has  always  been  a  strong  objection  on  the 
part  of  seamen  to  the  use  of  any  instruments  giving  those  attacked 
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no  sporting  chance  of  safety.  We  do  not  hear  of  Boscawen, 
Kodney,  Howe,  Anson,  Jervis,  Collingwood,  or  Nelson  serving 
in  fire  ships.  These  vessels  were  employed  m  the  British  Navy, 
but  officers  of  the  highest  standing  did  not  apparently  care  to 
be  closely  associated  with  them.  Admiral  Gambier  regarded 
fireships  as  “a  horrible  and  anti-Christian  mode  of  warfare.” 
Lord  Cochrane,  a  man  of  dare-devil  courage,  declared  that  if 
fire  ships  attacked  the  British  squadron  under  his  orders,  they 
would  be  “boarded  by  the  numerous  rowboats  on  guard,  the 
crews  murdered,  and  the  fire  ships  turned  in  a  harmless  direction.” 
What  were  fire  ships  in  comparison  with  the  modern  mine  and 
submarine !  When  submarines  were  coming  on  the  horizon  as 
practicable  ships  of  war,  it  was  urged  in  some  quarters  that  the 
practice  of  no  quarter  advocated  in  the  case  of  the  crews  of  fire 
ships  should  be  extended  to  the  officers  and  men  of  submarines. 

In  a  work  written  by  James  Kelly,  and  published  in  1818,  the 
author  comments  .with  great  severity  on  “some  infamous  and 
insidious  attempts  to  destroy  British  men-of-war  upon  the  coasts 
of  America  by  torpedoes  and  other  explosive  machinery.”  He 
referred  to  the  attacks  on  H.M.S.  Ramillies  by  one  of  Fulton’s 
boats,  attacks  which  failed,  but  which  caused  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
to  notify  the  American  Government  that  he  had  ordered  on  board 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  American  prisoners  of  war,  “who,  in 
the  event  of  the  effort  to  destroy  the  ship  by  torpedoes  or  other 
infernal  inventions  being  successful,  would  share  the  fate  of 
himself  and  his  crew.”  So  frightened  were  the  relations  and 
friends  of  prisoners  of  war  by  these  threats  that  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  petitions  were  presented  to  the  American  executive 
against  the  further  employment  of  torpedoes  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  warfare.^  Down  to  comparatively  recent  times  naval 
opinion  throughout  the  world  was,  indeed,  much  exercised  on 
the  question  of  the  use  of  the  torpedo,  and  many  British  officers 
not  merely  regarded  it  as  un-English,  but  hoped  that  it  would 
never  reach  a  stage  of  development  seriously  to  influence  naval 
tactics. 

Contrast  this  attitude  of  mind  with  that  of  the  Germans. 
They  began  the  war  by  laying  mines,  or  torpedoes,  as  they  would 
have  been  described  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  pathway  of  peaceful 
commerce,  contrary  to  their  pledged  word  at  the  Hague,  and 
they  have  since  pursued,  exclusively  with  the  aid  of  torpedo  and 
mine,  a  course  of  outrage  and  brigandage,  their  shameless  acts 
culminating  on  May  7th  in  the  massacre  of  twelve  hundred 
undefended  and  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  who  were 
travelling  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  on  board  the 

(1)  Submarim  Warfare,  by  Herbert  Fyfe.  (Loudon  :  Grant  Bichards,  1902.) 
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great  Cunarder  Lusitania.  The  excuse  has  been  made  that 
the  Lusitania  was  armed,  and  that  she  was  being  employed  as 
a  transport.  Both  statements,  as  American  official  witnesses 
have  attested,  are  false ;  the  ship  was  pursuing  her  ordinary  peace 
routine.  The  destruction  of  this  vessel  stands  out  from  the  back¬ 
ground  of  naval  history  as  the  most  callous  and  consummate 
criminal  act  ever  committed  at  see  . 

The  enormity  of  a  crime  can  sometimes  be  most  effectually 
visualised  by  the  method  of  contrast.  Germany  has  claimed  that 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  constitutes  “a  great  triumph  for 
German  sea  power.”  ^  The  claim  challenges  comparison.  With 
what  historical  victory  can  this  success  of  the  German  Fleet  be 
compared?  The  last  triumph  of  the  British  Navy  carries  us  back 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  British  Fleet  was  about  to  gj 
into  action  when  Nelson,  all  his  preparations  completed,  left 
the  quarter  deck  and  retired  to  his  cabin.  There  he  was  found 
shortly  afterwards  by  Lieutenant  Pasco.  The  cabin  was  bare,  in 
readiness  for  the  coming  action.  Nelson  was  on  his  knees 
writing  in  the  private  diary  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
noting  passing  naval  events  and  placing  on  record  his  thoughts 
in  reference  to  himself  and  his  country’s  welfare.  When  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Pasco  entered  the  cabin.  Nelson  had  just  reduced  to 
writing  his  great  prayer  before  going  into  action  : — • 

“  May  the  great  God  whom  I  worship  grant  to  my  country 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general  a  great  and  glorious 
victory;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  anyone  tarnish  it;  and 
may  humanity  after  victory  he  the  predominant  feature  in 
the  British  Fleet.  For  myself  individually  I  commit  my 
life  to  Him  Who  made  me,  and  may  His  blessing  light  upon 
my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully.  To  Him 
I  resign  myself  and  the  just  cause  which  is  entrusted  to  me 
to  defend.  Amen,  amen,  amen.” 

These  words  embodied  the  culture  of  the  British  Navy  on  the 
eve  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  sanguinary  battles  in  history. 
The  prayer  was  penned  by  the  great  man  of  action,  who  had 
exhibited  his  humanity  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  and  notably  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  story  of  that 
encounter  is  familiar.  In  an  early  stage  Nelson  was  wounded, 
mortally  as  he  believed.  Blinded  though  he  was,  the  Admiral, 
on  learning  of  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  practically 
the  whole  French  Fleet  and  of  the  approaching  destruction  of 
the  Orient,  demanded  that  he  should  be  led  on  deck.  His  first 
order  on  resuming  active  command  was  that  the  only  one  of  his 

(1)  A  committee  has  been  formed  for  collecting  money  as  a  national  gif  to 
the  guilty  officers  and  men  of  the  submarine. 
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boats  which  remained  seaworthy  should  be  at  once  sent  to  rescue 
the  unhappy  crew  from  peril  of  being  burnt  to  death.  At  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  the  same  routine  was  followed.  After  Nelson 
had  made  the  great  sacrifice  and  breathed  his  last,  his  spirit  still 
animated  the  British  Fleet  under  the  orders  of  Collingwood.^ 
Admiral  Mahan  quotes  an  eye-witness  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
who  described  the  final  scene  : — 

“  Before  sunset  all  firing  had  ceased.  The  view  of  the  Fleet  at  this  period 
was  highly  interesting,  and  would  have  formed  a  beautiful  subject  for  a 
painter.  Just  under  the  setting  rays  were  five  or  six  dismantled  prizes; 
on  one  hand  lay  the  Victory  with  part  of  our  Fleet  and  prizes,  and  on  the 
left  hand  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  a  similar  cluster  of  ships.  To  the  north¬ 
wards  the  remnant  of  the  combined  fleets  was  making  for  Cadiz.  The 
Achille,  with  the  tricoloured  ensign  still  displayed,  had  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge  about  a  mile  from  us,  and  our  tenders  and  boats  were  using  every  effort 
to  save  the  brave  fellows  who  had  so  gloriously  defended  her;  but  only 
250  were  rescued,  and  she  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion."  ^ 

That  is  the  record  of  the  last  great  victory  won  by  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  early  years  of  last  century,  when  the  times  were 
sadly  out  of  joint,  passions  ran  high  after  over  a  decade  of  fierce 
warfare,  and  when  sailors  had  become  inured  to  the  horrors  and 
barbarities  of  war. 

Contrast  Nelson’s  triumph  with  “the  great  victory”  achieved  by 
the  German  Fleet  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  Plans  were 
prepared  weeks  in  advance  by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and 
his  staff ;  the  Emperor  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  them. 
Advertisements  were  even  inserted  in  American  newspapers  by 
the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  announcing  that  the  ship 
would  be  attacked.  No  one  credited  the  Germans  then  with 
such  inhumanity.  Before  these  advertisements  were  drafted 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  the  General  Naval  Staff 
must  have  visualised  the  scene.  A  concentration  of  submarines 
in  the  area  which  it  was  assumed  the  liner  would  take  was  easy. 
It  was  calculated  that  one  or  other  of  these  under-water  craft 
would  be  able  to  get  sufficiently  near  the  Lusitania,  swift  though 
she  was,  to  launch  a  torpedo,  with  complete  assurance  of  hitting 

(1)  The  spirit  of  the  British  Navy,  its  respect  for  “humanity  after  action,” 
still  remains  the  same  as  it  was,  as  the  present  war  has  shown.  In  the  various 
actions  with  the  enemy  down  to  May  2nd,  British  men-of-war  saved  from 
drowning  1,282  officers  and  men  of  the  German  Fleet,  apart  from  others  rescued 
by  British  merchant  ships  and  other  means.  All  this  on  the  one  hand.  In 
the  same  period  by  gunfire  or  torpedo,  the  enemy  sunk  the  battleship  Formidable, 
and  the  cruisers  Bogus,  Sutlej,  Cressy,  Monmouth,  Good  Hope,  and  other  ships ; 
the  life  of  no  single  British  ofiicer  or  man  was  saved;  nor  was  an  effort  at 
rescue  made.  The  Germans  are  too  “kultured”  to  practise  “humanity  after 
action.”  What  will  history  say  to  this  record  T 

(2)  About  20,000  French  prisoners  were  taken,  a  large  proportion  being 
humanely  rescued  from  imminent  death. 
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some  part  of  the  huge  target.  Experience — the  fate  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  of  the  Titanic  and  Empress  of  Ireland — had  produced 
convincing  evidence  that  the  ship  would  sink  speedily  after  the 
explosion  of  over  400  lb.  of  T.N.T.  The  conspirators  were  aware 
that  about  2,000  defenceless  human  beings,  representing  many 
nationalities,  and  all  of  them  innocent  of  offence  against  Germany, 
would  be  on  board  the  liner  at  the  moment  of  attack,  and  that 
not  even  a  miracle  could  save  the  greater  proportion  of  them  from 
a  terrible  death. ^ 

Is  it  conceivable  that  when  all  the  plans  for  achieving  this 
victory  had  been  completed,  the  Emperor  or  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  withdrew  into  his  private  room  and  wrote  in  his  diary 
any  such  prayer  as  constituted  Nelson’s  last  act  on  the  eve  of 
battle?  The  Germans  knew  the  limitations  of  the  engines  of 
destruction  which  they  were  about  to  set  in  motion.  They  were 
aware  that  a  submarine  cannot  rescue  life,  and  they  dared  not 
trust  at  sea  any  other  ship  flying  the  German  ensign,  for  they 
had  forfeited  the  right  to  use  any  of  the  waters  of  the  world. 
In  these  circumstances  this  terrible  outrage  was  planned.  One 
of  the  watching  submarines  got  within  torpedo  distance  of  the 
Lusitania,  hit  her  with  two  torpedoes  in  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
hull,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  sank.  The  marvel 
is  not  that  so  few  on  board  were  saved,  but  that  so  many  were 
rescued.  It  was  an  act  of  wholesale  and  calculated  murder  on 
the  part  not  merely  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  but  of  his 
master,  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  whole  German  people, 
who  condoned  and  applauded  the  act.  The  verdict  of  the 
coroner’s  jury  at  Queenstown  stands  on  record  as  the  verdict  of 
humanity  :  “This  appalling  crime  was  contrary  to  international 
law  and  the  conventions  of  all  civilised  nations,  and  we  therefore 
charge  the  officers  of  the  said  submarine  and  the  German  Emperor 
and  Government  of  Germany,  under  whose  orders  they  acted, 
with  the  crime  of  wilful  and  wholesale  murder  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  civilised  world.” 

In  this  country  and  in  the  United  States  the  assassination  of 
all  these  travellers — men,  women,  and  little  children — has  been  de¬ 
nounced.  Do  we,  however,  really  realise  that  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Lusitania  constitutes  the  greatest  crime  at  sea  recorded  in  history? 
It  must  be  judged  in  relation  to  civilised  opinion  in  these  days 
when  all  war  is  regarded  as  anachronism ;  nor  should  we  forget 
the  series  of  conventions  to  which  the  world  paid  homage  less 

(I)  “The  commander  of  the  German  submarine,  when  he  discharged  his 
torpedo  at  point-blank  range  and  saw  it  strike  home,  knew  that  the  Lvsitavia 
would  probably  go  down  fast  and  long  before  her  helpless  passengers  could 
take  to  the  boats.  This  was  expected  and  so  intended  by  the  Imperial  German 
Admiralty.” — Scientific  American,  May  29th,  1915. 
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than  a  year  ago,  conventions  which  were  intended  lo  buttress 
the  ordinary  dictates  of  humanity.  Such  a  crime  cannot  be 
studied  in  isolation.  Think  of  the  horror  expressed  when  in  cold 
blood  some  man,  without  offence  to  the  world,  has  been  murdered, 
it  may  be  by  a  dismissed,  possibly  a  drunken,  employ^;  recall 
the  rage  caused  by  the  death  by  violence  of  some  innocent  woman ; 
recollect  the  indignation  occasioned  when  a  little  child  has  been 
waylaid  and  killed.  By  sinking  the  Lusitania  the  Germans 
murdered  hundreds  of  defenceless  men,  rich  and  poor,  and  of 
various  nationalities;  they  consigned  to  nameless  graves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  hundreds  of  weak  and  unprotected  women,  old 
and  young ;  they  closed  in  death  the  eyes  of  scores  of  little 
children  on  the  very  threshold  of  life.  The  world  has  become 
in  some  measure  insensible,  owing  to  the  crescendo  of  outrage 
which  has  been  in  progress,  to  the  heinous  character  of  this  crime, 
or  neutral  countries  would  have  risen  instantly  to  punish  the 
offenders.  If  a  year  ago  any  artist  had  represented  the  German 
Emperor  surrounded  by  twelve  hundred  corpses,  the  ghastly 
fruits  of  a  campaign  against  defenceless  humanity,  decency  would 
have  been  outraged,  and  the  artist  visited  with  the  world’s  con¬ 
tempt.  That  is  what  exactly  has  now  happened.  More  than 
that  has  happened,  for  hundreds  of  other  travellers  by  sea  and 
merchant  sailors  have  also  been  done  to  death  by  the  same 
methods,  with  the  connivance  not  only  of  the  German  Kaiser,  but 
of  his  millions  of  subjects.  That  fact  constitutes  the  horror  of 
the  campaign ;  not  the  militarist  caste,  but  the  German  people 
as  a  whole  approve  of  the  acts  of  the  German  Navy,  applaud 
them,  and  are  proud  of  them. 

In  what  do  the  German  Navy’s  crimes  consist?  The  essence 
of  prize  law  lies  not  in  destruction,  but  in  seizure ;  the  one  navy 
endeavours  to  take  from  its  opponent  vessels  under  its  guardian¬ 
ship,  thus  enriching  the  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
and  by  this  means  exercising  economic  pressure.  The  routine 
of  warfare  against  commerce  at  sea  has  been  consecrated  by 
precedent  and  by  conventions  to  which  Germany  and  all  the  other 
nations  agreed.  There  are  no  differences  of  view  as  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  must  be  followed  by  warships  when  engaged  in 
attacking  commerce. 

1.  A  merchant  vessel,  under  suspicion  of  being  an  enemy 
ship  or  a  neutral  ship  carrying  contraband,  must  be  stopped. 

2.  A  visit  by  an  officer  must  then  be  made  to  establish 
her  nationality. 

3.  The  papers  of  the  ship  must  be  examined  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  cargo — whether,  in  fact,  it  be  liable  to 
capture. 

D  2 
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4.  If  the  ship  be  liable  to  capture,  she  must  be  taken  to 
the  nearest  convenient  port  and  adjudicated  upon  by  a  prize 
court. 

6.  (a)  If  she  be  an  enemy  ship,  she  may,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  definitely  specified,  be  destroyed ;  but  in  that 
event  “all  persons  on  board  must  be  placed  in  safety  and 
all  the  ship’s  papers  and  other  documents  which  the  parties 
consider  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  validity  of 
capture  must  be  taken  on  board  the  warship.”  (b)  A  neutral 
ship  which  has  been  captured  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the 
captor;  “she  must  be  taken  into  such  port  as  is  proper  for 
the  determination  there  of  all  questions  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  capture.”  In  exceptional  circumstances,  even 
a  neutral  vessel  may  be  destroyed;  but,  in  that  case,  the 
captor  must  prove  the  necessity  of  sinking  her,  otherwise 
compensation  must  be  paid,  even  though  the  ship  was  liable 
to  capture.^ 

The  charge  which  history  will  make  against  the  German  Navy 
is  that,  in  reference  to  seizure  or  destruction,  it  has  made  the 
exception  the  rule.  It  has  done  more  than  that ;  it  has  disre¬ 
garded  all  the  usual  routine  of  stoppage,  visit,  and  search,  conse¬ 
crated  by  precedent,  and  has  acted  as  a  brigand  force,  destroying 
everything,  enemy  and  neutral,  which  has  come  within  striking 
distance  of  its  submarines.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  contributory  causes  of  the  American  war  was  our  insistence 
on  the  right  of  visit  and  search  of  American  ships,  involving 
inconvenience  and  delay,  and  the  gross  affront  by  Germany  of 
neutral  nations  in  sinking  out  of  hand  scores  of  neutral  ships, 
with  much  destruction  of  life,  will  be  appreciated. 

Excuses  have  been  made  by  the  Germans.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Germany  has  no  convenient  ports  into  which 
to  take  prizes.  It  has  been  claimed  that  on  board  sub¬ 
marines  there  is  insufi&cient  accommodation  for  passengers 
or  crews  of  ships  destroyed.  It  has  been  urgeld  that  sub¬ 
marines  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  attack,  and  therefore 
cannot  observe  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  sea.  For  these  reasons 
it  was  assumed  that  no  civilised  Power  would  employ  them  in 
commerce  destruction.  The  Germans  have  made  a  virtue  of  the 
short-comings  of  the  submarine.  They  have  declared  that,  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  submarine,  its  action  is  subject  to  no 
restraint — that  it  is  outside  the  law.  Furthermore,  in  the  effort 
to  justify  murder,  they  have  claimed  that  ships  attacked  have 
no  right  either  to  endeavour  to  evade  capture  or  to  defend  them- 

(])  Hague  Conventions,  which  codified  the  generally  accepted  laws  of  naval 
warfare,  Germany  concurring. 
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selves.  That,  again,  is  a  contention  opposed  alike  to  the  recog¬ 
nised  rule  of  the  sea  from  time  immemorial  and  commonsense. 
At  one  time  merchant  ships  were  compelled  by  law  to  be 
armed ;  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  they  carried  guns 
specifically  for  purposes  of  defence,  and,  in  conformity  with  this 
practice,  the  British  Admiralty  a  year  or  two  before  the  opening 
of  war  arranged  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  merchant  vessels 
with  a  defensive  armament,  claiming  that  thereby  the  status  of 
the  vessels  would  not  be  changed,  but  that  they  would  remain 
merchant  ships  entitled  in  time  of  war  to  all  the  privileges  of 
merchant  ships.  That  contention  has  since  been  admitted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  was  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  reversion  to  the  old  practice  of  the  sea. 

Simultaneously  with  the  German  campaign  on  merchant  ships, 
the  German  Navy  has  been  making  war  on  fishermen.  Its 
acts  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  warfare  at  sea.  Two  com¬ 
paratively  recent'  incidents  will  illustrate  the  character  of  this 
branch  of  naval  warfare  as  practised  by  the  enemy.  The  Milford 
Haven  trawler  Victoria  carried  a  crew  of  nine  men,  and  there 
was  a  boy  on  board  named  James  Jones,  who  was  making  a 
pleasure  trip.  The  trawler  was  about  130  miles  off  St.  Ann’s 
Head  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  1st,  when,  without  warning,  a 
shot  came  overhead,  smashing  the  small  boat.  The  boy  Jones 
was  sent  to  the  bridge,  and  the  crew  lashed  some  boards  into  a 
raft.  A  second  shot  killed  the  boy.  The  skipper,  Steve 
Stephenson,  went  forward  and  w'as  talking  to  the  chief  engineer, 
Albert  Cole,  in  the  forecastle  doorway,  when  a  shot  killed  them 
both.  Huddlestone  was  struck  on  the  arm  and  hand  by  shrapnel, 
and  fell  down  the  forecastle  ladder.  Another  shot  blew  off  both 
legs  of  the  mate,  Dennis  McCarthy,  and  another  broke  the  legs 
of  the  trimmer,  Frank  Slade.  Four  survivors,  with  George 
Budge,  of  Milford,  the  cook,  got  aboard  the  improvised  raft,  but 
Budge  was  drowned.  The  other  four  were  taken  aboard  the 
submarine  and  kept  there  throughout  the  night,  being  most  of 
the  time  submerged.  Next  morning  they  saw  another  trawler, 
the  Hirose,  sunk  in  similar  fashion  to  the  Victoria  off  Lundy 
Island.  About  thirty  shots  were  fired  at  the  trawler.  The 
Germans  temporarily  took  the  crew  on  board  the  submarine.  The 
commander  sent  men  on  board  the  Hirose  with  bombs,  which 
they  fired  and  returned,  but  the  trawler  did  not  go  under  as 
quickly  as  expected,  whereupon  the  commander  ordered  two 
shells  to  be  put  into  her  amidships.  These  sunk  her.  After¬ 
wards  the  crew  were  put  into  their  lifeboat  with  the  four  survivors 
of  the  Victoria,  and  cast  adrift  with  six  or  seven  biscuits  and  not 
a  drop  of  water.  Bad  weather  came  on,  rain  and  a  strong  wind 
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driving  against  them.  All  day  and  night  they  rowed  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  any  passing  ships,  until  well  into 
Thursday  they  hailed  the  Ballater. 

Contrast  these  incidents,  illustrative  of  the  campaign,  with  the 
compact  which  Germany  made  not  with  us  alone,  but  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  These  trawlers  were  engaged  in  fishing ; 
they  had  no  military  character.  Under  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1907  it  was  agreed  : — 

“Vessels  employed  exclusively  in  coast  fisheries  or  in  the  services  of  petty 
local  navigation  are  exempt  from  capture  altogether,  with  their  appliances, 
rigging,  tackle,  and  cargo. 

“  This  exception  ceases  to  be  applicable  as  soon  as  they  take  any  part 
whatever  in  hostilities. 

“  The  Contracting  Powers  bind  themselves  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
harmless  character  of  the  said  vessels  in  order  to  use  them  for  military 
purposes  while  preserving  their  peaceful  appearance." 

The  enemy  has  not  merely  ignored  this  generally  accepted  rule, 
but  has  killed,  with  unparalleled  callousness,  hundreds  of  fisher¬ 
men  by  shell  fire,  surprise  attack  by  torpedo,  and  by  mines. 

The  mining  policy  has  not  been  Germany’s  least  heinous  crime. 
She  agreed  that  it  should  be  “forbidden  to  lay  automatic  contact 
mines  off  coasts  and  ports  of  the  enemy  with  the  sole  object  of 
intercepting  commercial  shipping.”  The  first  notable  act  at  sea 
of  the  German  Navy  was  to  lay  mines  in  the  pathway  of  peaceful 
commerce  off  the  East  Coast  of  England,  and  throughout  the 
war  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued,  with  the  result  that 
scores  of  non-combatants  have  been  killed. 

Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  her  crimes.  On  the  one  hand  it  was 
agreed,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  “military  hospital  ships 
— that  is  to  say,  ships  constructed  or  adapted  by  States  specially 
and  solely  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  wounded,  sick,  and  ship¬ 
wrecked — the  names  of  which  have  been  communicated  to  the 
belligerent  Powers  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  course 
of  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed,  shall 
be  respected  and  cannot  be  captured  while  hostilities  continue.” 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  “the  Governments  under¬ 
take  not  to  use  these  ships  for  any  military  purpose.”  What  has 
happened?  It  is  now  established  by  the  British  prize  court  that 
the  German  Navy  employed  a  hospital  ship  as  a  spy  ship ;  she 
frequented  our  ports,  moved  about  among  our  Fleet,  and  con¬ 
veyed  her  information  to  German  agents.  It  is  also  established 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  torpedo  one  of  our  hospital  ships. 

Germany  also  agreed,  under  the  Convention  of  1907,  that  “the 
bombardment  by  naval  forces  of  ports,  towns,  villages,  dwellings, 
or  buildings  which  are  not  defended  is  forbidden.”  It  was  added. 
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by  way  of  amplification,  that  this  prohibition  does  not  include 
military  works,  military  or  naval  establishments,  stores  of  arms 
or  war  material,  workshops  and  plant  which  could  be  utilised  for 
the  needs  of  the  hostile  fleet  or  army  and  ships  of  war  lying  in 
the  harbour.  The  commander  of  a  naval  force,  after  a  summons 
fixing  a  reasonable  delay,  may  destroy  them  with  artillery,  if  all 
other  means  are  impossible  and  when  the  local  authorities  have 
not  proceeded  to  destroy  them  within  the  time  fixed. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  J.  A.  HalP  records  that  in  the  article 
relating  to  land  warfare  corresponding  to  Article  1  of  this  Con¬ 
vention,  the  attack  or  bombardment  “by  any  means  whatever” 
of  the  places  specified  is  forbidden,  thus  preventing  the  use  of 
aeroplanes  or  balloons  for  bomb-dropping.  In  face  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  Scarborough  and  Whitby — seaside  towns  of  the  most 
innocent  character — have  been  bombarded  by  German  men-of- 
war,  and  a  large  number  of  non-combatants  killed  or  maimed, 
and  Southend  and  London  and  other  places  have  been  attacked 
by  bombs  dropped  from  aerial  craft,  many  non-combatants  having 
also  been  murdered. 

In  excuse  for  all  these  infractions  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
it  has  been  claimed  by  the  enemy  that  they  have  been  committed 
in  retaliation  for  the  British  action  in  shutting  off  supplies  from 
Germany — trying,  as  they  put  it,  “to  starve  our  civil  population.” 
This  plea  is  typical  of  German  methods ;  it  rests  on  a  lie.  What 
are  the  facts? 

1.  The  sinking  of  fishing  vessels  began  in  the  early  period 
of  the  war. 

2.  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  undefended  towns,  were  bom¬ 
barded  on  December  16th,  several  persons  being  murdered. 

3.  The  practice  of  sinking,  on  sight,  British  merchant 
ships  was  begun  in  January  with  the  scantiest  regard  for  the 
safety  of  life,  submarines  being  employed. 

4.  The  British  hospital  ship  Asturias  was  attacked  off 
Havre  on  February  2nd. 

Then  came  the  German  declaration  of  a  “war  zone,”  embracing 
the  English  Channel,  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  France,  and 
the  waters  round  the  British  Isles. 

We  had  hitherto  employed  the  Fleet  with  the  utmost  restraint 
to  the  advantage  of  Germany,  which  received  vast  quantities  of 
goods,  including  food  direct  and  much  contraband  through  neutral 
ports.  For  a  time  she  was  permitted  to  obtain  both  copper  and 
cotton  from  the  United  States.  There  was  a  wise  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  not  to  alienate  American  opinion. 

(1)  The  Law  of  Naval  Warfare,  by  J.  A.  Hall.  (London  :  Chapman  and 
Hall.) 
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A  great  fleet  had  not  been  employed  in  European  waters  for  over 
a  hundred  years ;  the  effect  of  warfare  on  neutrals  had  been  for¬ 
gotten  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that 
the  British  authorities  determined  to  use  the  supreme  Navy  of 
the  world  with  all  possible  restraint,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
outcry  against  “British  navalism,”  bringing  us  under  such  a 
condemnation  as  became  almost  immediately  vocal  throughout 
the  world  against  “German  militarism.” 

The  declaration  by  the  Germans  of  a  blockade  by  submarine 
and  mine  was  a  threat  of  outrage  made  when  the  German  flag, 
by  the  legitimate  use  of  our  sea  power,  had  been  driven  off  the 
seas  and  the  main  German  Fleet  had  been  “contained.”  Germany 
was  powerless,  and,  as  an  act  of  revenge  for  the  failure  of  her 
naval  policy,  she  entered  upon  her  submarine  campaign. 

It  was  in  retaliation  for  this  declaration  that  the  British 
Government  decided  upon  making  more  effective  use  of  the  British 
Fleet — cutting  off  all  supplies  to  Germany.  In  a  singularly  lucid 
Note  to  the  neutral  Governments,  Sir  Edward  Grey  explained 
British  policy  : — 

“  The  German  declaration  substitutes  indiscriminate  destruction  for 
regulated  capture.  Germany  is  adopting  these  methods  against  peaceful 
traders  and  non-combatant  crews  with  the  avowed  object  of  preventing 
commodities  of  all  kinds  (including  food  for  civil  population)  from  reaching 
or  leaving  the  British  Isles  or  Northern  France.  Her  opponents  are,  there¬ 
fore,  driven  to  frame  retaliatory  measures  in  order  in  their  turn  to  prevent 
commodities  of  any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Germany.  These  measures 
will,  however,  be  enforced  by  the  British  and  French  Governments  without 
risk  to  neutral  ships  or  to  neutral  or  non-combatant  life,  and  in  strict 
observance  of  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

“The  British  and  French  Governments  will  therefore  hold  themselves 
free  to  detain  and  take  into  port  ships  carrying  goods  of  presumed  enemy 
destination,  ownership,  or  origin.  It  is  not  intended  to  confiscate  such 
vessels  or  cargoes  unless  they  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  condemnation.” 

Germany’s  acts  were  directed  against  all  property  at  sea,  enemy 
or  neutral,  and  involved  the  destruction  of  life;  the  British 
reprisals  were  directed  against  Germany  alone ;  innocent  neutral 
ships  and  cargoes  were  not  even  threatened  with  confiscation,  nor 
was  life  endangered. 

The  crimes  committed  by  the  German  Navy  can  only  be  duly 
appreciated  if  we  refer  back  to  the  professions  which  she  made 
in  peace  time — whether  with  the  object  of  putting  other  nations 
off  their  guard  or  not,  who  shall  say?  The  representatives  of 
the  Powers  of  the  world  assembled  at  the  Hague  in  1907,  when 
Baron  Marshal  von  Bieberstein  made  the  following  declara¬ 
tion  : — 

"A  belligerent  who  lays  down  mines  assumes  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
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towards  neutrals  and  pacific  navigation.  On  this  point  we  are  all  agreed. 
Nobody  will  have  recourse  to  this  method  without  absolutely  urgent  military 
reasons.  But  military  acts  are  not  ruled  exclusively  by  the  stipulations  cf 
international  law.  There  are  other  factors — conscience,  good  sense,  and 
the  sentiment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  principles  of  humanity  will  be  the 
surest  guides  for  the  conduct  of  seamen,  and  will  constitute  the  most 
efficacious  guarantee  against  abuse.  The  officers  of  the  German  Navy — I 
say  it  with  a  high  voice — will  always  fulfil  in  the  strictest  manner  the  duties 
which  flow  from  the  unwritten  law  of  humanity  and  civilisation. 

“I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  entirely  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
codification  of  the  rules  to  be  follow'ed  in  war.  But  we  must  beware  of 
decreeing  rules  whereof  the  strict  observance  might  be  rendered  impossible 
by  the  force  of  things.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  international 
law  we  seek  to  create  shall  only  contain  clauses  whereof  the  execution  is 
militarily  possible,  even  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Otherwise,  respect 
for  the  law  would  be  diminished  and  its  authority  shaken.  ...  As  to  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  civilisation,  I  cannot  admit  that  any  Govern¬ 
ment  or  country  is  in  these  superior  to  that  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent.” 

What  did  the  world  think  were  the  “sentiments  of  humanity 
and  civilisation”  as  affecting  naval  warfare?  Were  they  those 
respected  by  Nelson  and  the  great  line  of  sailors?  Were  they 
those  of  the  privateers  of  the  past,  like  Captain  Semmes,  of  the 
Alabama,  who  never  destroyed  wantonly  a  single  life,  and  even 
permitted  a  merchant  ship — a  rich  prize — to  go  free  because  he 
could  not  accommodate  passengers  and  crew'?  On  the  very  eve 
of  the  war — in  June,  1914 — a  British  Squadron,  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  George  Warrender,  visited  Kiel,  and  at  one  of  the 
banquets  Grand  Admiral  von  Koester,  the  naval  confidant  of 
the  German  Emperor,  declared  : — 

“It  will  always  be  the  aim  of  our  Navy  to  emulate  the  noble  deeds  and 
to  live  up  to  the  exalted  traditions  of  the  gallant  British  Fleet.  Nelson  is 
dead,  but  his  spirit  lives  to-day  in  all  those  seamen  who  place  honour  and 
glory  before  the  material  advantages  of  their  service.  The  German  Navy 
looks  up  to  Nelson  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  its  highest  ambition  in  the 
hour  of  destiny  will  be  to  live  up  to  his  noble  example.” 

A  year  ago  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the 
expression,  “the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  civilisation.”  If 
Germany  is  now  their  exponent  at  sea,  it  is  apparent  that 
they  are  no  protection  against  outrage  and  murder  on  a  wholesale 
scale,  without  military  objective,  but  aimed  merely  at  the  creation 
of  an  atmosphere  of  terror,  confusion,  and  weakness — W'herein  they 
have  failed  signally. 

Are  the  Germans  pirates?  No,  and  for  reasons  which  must 
he  mentioned  later  on.  It  was  the  custom  at  one  time  in  England 
to  denounce  Paul  Jones  as  “a  pirate.”  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton, 
waiting  some  years  ago,^  described  him  as  “a  naval  adventurer.” 

(1)  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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The  condemnation  of  the  sailor  whom  Americans  honour  has 
been  challenged  with  much  force  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Thursfield.^  But 
nevertheless  Paul  Jones  is  a  type  of  the  ruthless  seaman  at  war ; 
even  when  studied  through  the  perspective  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
his  acts  were  still  regarded  by  many  persons  a  year  ago  as  border¬ 
ing  on  piracy.  If  he  made  war  ruthlessly,  in  what  category  do  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  German  Navy,  with  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  at  their  head,  fall?  Contrast  their  acts  with  one  incident 
in  Paul  Jones’s  career,  one  of  many  of  a  chivalrous  character 
which  Mr.  Thursfield  recalls.  The  sailor  shared  to  the  full  the 
sentiments  of  all  Americans,  and  of  not  a  few  Englishmen,  con¬ 
cerning  the  harsh  treatment  by  the  English  authorities  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  By  way  of  remedy  for  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  some  Englishman 
of  rank  and  repute  and  holding  him  as  a  hostage  until  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  prisoners  were  ameliorated.  The  time  and  place 
seemed  favourable  to  his  design.  Baffled  at  Whitehaven,  and 
yet  having  spread  terror  and  consternation  far  and  wide,  he 
struck  across  the  Bay  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  there  anchored  off 
St.  Mary’s  Isle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  intending  to  seize 
that  nobleman.  On  his  return  to  Brest  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady 
Selkirk  in  which  he  stated  that  “  It  cannot  be  too  much  lamented 
that,  in  the  profession  of  arms,  the  officer  of  fine  feelings  and  real 
sensibility  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  winking  at  any  action 
of  persons  under  his  command,  which  his  heart  cannot  approve, 
but  the  reflection  is  doubly  severe  when  he  finds  himself  obliged 
in  appearance  to  countenance  such  by  his  authority.”  He  then 
explained  that  he  visited  St.  Mary’s  Isle  to  seize  Lord  Selkirk, 
and  found  him  not  there.  He  had  to  appease  his  officers  and 
men,  disappointed  at  the  issue  of  their  errand.  They  wanted 
to  do  something  by  way  of  reprisals  against  the  British.  “I  had 
but  a  moment,”  Jones  added,  “to  think  how  I  might  gratify 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  do  your  ladyship  the  least  injury. 
I  charged  the  two  officers  to  permit  none  of  the  seamen  to  enter 
the  house,  or  to  hurt  anything  about  it ;  to  treat  you,  madam, 
with  the  utmost  respect ;  to  accept  of  the  plate,  which  was  offered, 
and  to  come  away  without  making  a  search,  or  demanding  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  was  punctually  obeyed. 
...  I  have  gratified  my  men  ;  and  when  the  plate  is  sold,  I  shall 
become  the  purchaser,  and  will  gratify  my  own  feelings  by 
restoring  it  to  you,  by  such  conveyance  as  you  shall  please  to 
direct.”  Jones  redeemed  his  pledge,  and  having  paid,  it  is  said, 
£140  out  of  his  own  pocket,  the  plate  found  its  way,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  back  to  St.  Mary’s  Isle.  This  was  the  action 
(1)  Nelson  and  other  Studies,  by  J.  R.  Thursfield.  (London  :  John  Murray.) 
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of  a  man  who  captured  rather  than  sank  his  prizes,  who  was 
solicitous  for  the  lives  of  non-combatants  and  wounded,  and  yet 
was  described  as  a  pirate — as  pirates  were  regarded  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  is  revealed  as  a  great  sailor  wdth  many 
faults,  not  a  murderer  or  a  brigand. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  Germans.  Are  they  pirates? 
Pirates  are  sailors  who,  owing  allegiance  to  no  State,  roam 
the  seas  committing  acts  of  robbery  and  destruction,  and  fre¬ 
quently  murder,  in  pursuit  of  their  own  ends.  The  officers  of 
the  submarines  who  have  been  responsible  for  such  grievous  loss 
of  life  are  the  servants  of  a  State.  That  fact  may  be  some  excuse 
for  men  under  discipline — it  is  theirs  to  obey — but  such  a  plea 
merely  shifts  the  responsibility  from  them  to  their  masters,  the 
Emperor,  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  and  the  people  of  Germany, 
who  have  gloried  in  their  courses.  The  acts  are  not  acts  of  piracy 
in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but  of  outlawry ;  they  have 
degraded  the  German  Navy,  and  in  the  world’s  condemnation 
the  German  Government  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  German 
Empire  are  inevitably  involved.  The  outlaw  State — the  State 
which  has  placed  itself  beyond  the  laws  of  God  and  man — is 
served  by  an  outlaw  Navy. 

The  civilised,  peaceable  nations  of  the  world  would  sign  their 
death  warrant  if  they  condoned  such  crimes  as  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  and  other  merchant  ships,  with  the  loss  altogether 
of  not  far  short  of  1,700  lives;  the  war  on  defenceless  fishermen, 
resulting  in  murder ;  the  bombardment  of  the  seaside  resorts, 
resulting  in  further  murder ;  the  air  raids  on  undefended  towns, 
causing  again  loss  of  life ;  the  use  of  hospital  ships  for  spying ; 
the  destruction  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
and  crews  in  some  cases ;  and  the  callous  disregard  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “humanity  after  action.” 

Punishment  must  be  exacted  in  due  course,  not  to  satisfy  any 
desire  for  revenge  on  our  part,  but  to  vindicate  those  “sentiments 
of  humanity  and  civilisation”  which  less  than  a  year  ago  were 
regarded  as  a  heritage  to  be  handed  on  to  succeeding  generations 
throughout  the  wwld  as  the  foundations  of  a  brighter,  saner,  and 
happier  age. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 


A  TRULY  National  Government,  composed  of  the  best  men  of  all 
parties,  has  long  been  the  vain  desire  of  those  who  are  weary 
of  the  bitter  contention  of  partisans,  more  concerned  with  Party 
and  personal  advantage  than  with  the  common  good.  But  the 
aspiration  that  was  impossible  of  attainment  in  time  of  peace  has 
suddenly  been  realised  by  war.  Exactly  how  it  came  to  pass 
can  only  be  conjectured.  The  Prime  Minister  has  deliberately 
abstained  from  the  detailed  explanation  which  must  have  pro¬ 
voked  instant  and  acute  controversy.  We  only  know  that  there 
had  been  serious  dissension  both  at  the  War  Office  and  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  that  Mr.  Asquith  became  convinced  that  a 
National  Government  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  hot  debate  in 
Parliament  and  fierce  discussion.  “After  long  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration,”  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  “I  have  definitely  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  successful  and 
decisive  issue  cannot  be  effectively  carried  on  except  by  a  Cabinet 
which  represents  all  Parties  in  the  State.” 

The  announcement  met  with  a  very  mixed  reception.  Opinion 
among  Unionists  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  The  dislike  of 
Coalitions  is  common  to  all  Parties,  yet  it  could  not  but  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  Unionists  to  see  their  own  leaders  taken  into  the  new 
Government  and  assume  their  proper  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  On  the  Radical  side  there  were  much 
deeper  misgivings.  The  end  of  their  long  political  domination  was 
distasteful  and  repugnant  to  them.  They  w’ere  seriously  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  their  still  uncompleted  Party  programme,  and 
the  old  Party  Adam  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed.  But  it  is 
much  to  their  credit  that  the  great  transformation  was  effected 
so  quietly.  For  the  upheaval  took  place  with  practically  no 
warning  of  what  was  coming,  and  with  all  the  startling  instan- 
taneity  of  an  earthquake.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  on 
much  as  usual  down  to  the  very  day  on  which  the  collapse  took 
place. 

The  Labour  Party  behaved  with  the  same  admirable  self- 
restraint  which  it  has  shown  throughout  the  war.  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  called  a  Party  meeting,  at  which  the  Prime  Minister’s 
invitation  to  himself  to  join  the  National  Cabinet  was  discussed 
and  accepted,  and  only  the  Irish  Nationalists  declined  to  partici¬ 
pate,  for  reasons  which  were  generally  regretted  but  universally 
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understood.  This  was  a  national  misfortune.  The  presence  cf 
Mr.  Eedmond  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  the  same  Cabinet  would 
have  been  an  excellent  augury  for  the  friendly  settlement  of  out¬ 
standing  Irish  dfficulties — which  still  remain  unsolved  and  as  for¬ 
midable  as  ever — when  the  war  is  over.  A  little  more  courage  on 
Mr.  Eedmond’ s  part  and  a  bolder  disdain  of  his  implacable 
enemies  in  the  extreme  Nationalist  ranks,  might  have  proved 
better  statesmanship  in  the  long  run.  But  that  is  not  a  matter 
on  which  Englishmen  will  care  to  theorise.  The  Irish  Party 
unanimously  approved  their  leader’s  action.  They  dislike  a  change 
which  they  think  dangerous  and  unnecessary,  but  they  will  do 
nothing  to  hamper  the  Government  in  their  conduct  of  a  war, 
whose  successful  termination  is  as  much  an  Irish  as  a  British 
interest. 

But  even  though  the  Irish  Nationalists  have  no  representatives 
in  the  Cabinet,  it  better  deserves  the  name  of  National  Govern¬ 
ment  than  any  previous  Coalition.  The  only  Administration 
remotely  resembling  it  is  the  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents,  formed 
on  the  death  of  Pitt,  which  was  remodelled  on  the  death  of  Fox 
a  few  months  later,  and  lasted  a  bare  twelve  months.  But  that 
Ministry  omitted  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Eldon, 
Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  It 
omitted  Canning,  Jenkinson,  Perceval,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
— all  destined  to  be  Prime  Ministers  within  the  next  few  years. 
It  omitted  Sir  George  Eose  and  all  the  most  influential  con¬ 
fidantes  of  Pitt.  The  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  was,  in  fact, 
a  Coalition  merely  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Whig  Party, 
combined  with  Addington  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  had 
been  in  turn  Pitt’s  doubtful  friends  and  open  enemies.  In  our 
new  National  Government  no  British  Party  with  any  claim  to 
representation  has  been  omitted,  for  the  happy  reason  that  there 
exists  no  Opposition  to  the  policy  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

The  strength  of  the  new  Cabinet,  so  far  as  its  personnel  is 
concerned,  cannot  be  denied.  Many,  doubtless,  would  have  liked 
to  see  Lord  Eosebery  included,  if  only  for  his  brilliance  as  an 
orator,  and  his  detachment  from  Party  ties.  But  Lord  Eosebery’s 
support  ab  extra  may  well  be  more  valuable  than  his  presence  in 
the  Cabinet  itself.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  is  another  statesman  whose 
inclusion  would  have  given  great  satisfaction,  for  he,  too,  sits 
loosely  to  Party  ties,  and  has  the  strong  independence  of  mind 
which  the  nation  most  needs  at  the  moment.  But,  after  all,  a 
National  Cabinet  requires  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
collection  of  eminent  public  men,  and,  provided  that  it  is  ade¬ 
quately  representative  of  all  the  various  interests  and  animated 
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by  a  common  purpose,  the  best  Cabinet  is  likely  to  be  that  which 
contains  the  best  administrators.  In  neither  respect  is  the  new 
Cabinet  deficient,  and  if  it  fails  in  vigour  or  in  resolution,  and, 
above  all,  if  it  fails  in  moral  courage,  which  is  the  most  essential 
and  also  the  rarest  of  all  attributes  in  a  democracy,  the  experiment 
of  a  National  Government  is  never  likely  to  be  repeated  in  this 
country  as  long  as  the  memory  of  its  failure  endures.  For  the 
truth  is  that  the  Party  system  is  deeply  and  ineradicably  engrained 
in  the  national  temperament,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  though 
this  is  the  most  truly  National  Government  which  this  country 
has  known.  Party  considerations  and  Party  jealousies  as  to  the 
division  of  the  various  offices  played  no  small  part  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Party  leaders.  Of  this  the  legal  appointments 
afford  incontrovertible  evidence.  Lord  Buckmaster  would  not 
now  be  Lord  Chancellor  ;  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Sir  F.  E.  Smith 
would  certainly  not  be  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General, 
and  the  relations  between  the  new  Government  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists  would  not  have  been  strained  to  the  breaking-point 
over  the  appointment  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship  of  Ireland,  had 
national  interests  alone  been  kept  in  view.  In  that  case,  moreover, 
one  at  least  of  the  new  law-officers  would  surely  have  been  a 
lawyer  of  judicial  temperament,  such  as  Mr.  Cave  or  Mr.  Duke, 
and  less  identified  with  the  fiercest  Party  passions  than  either  Sir 
Edward  Carson  or  his  colleague. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  more  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  than  that  the  former  is  the  only  possible  Prime  Minister 
at  this  hour,  and  the  latter  the  only  Foreign  Secretary.  The 
disappearance  of  either  would  have  been  felt  as  a  grave  national 
loss.  In  the  new  Cabinet  these  two  Ministers  will  have  their 
hands  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  authority  which  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  carry  in  the  country,  and  by  the  immense 
driving  power  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  If  the  country  is  not  safe 
in  the  hands  of  those  five  men — be  it  spoken  without  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  loyal  colleagues  by  whom  they  are  surrounded — the 
case  is  desperate  indeed.  No  one  ever  dreamed  a  year  ago  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  departure  from  the  Treasury  would  be 
regretted  in  the  City  of  London,  but  no  one  doubts  that  he  did 
right  to  go.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions  is  for  the  first  time  the 
most  important  post  in  the  Administration,  and  no  one  else  could 
do  what  he  has  done.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  man  of  the  hour. 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  Drink  Question  was  handled  as  it  was 
and  ended  in  partial  fiasco.  He  had  courage  and  real  insight 
into  the  problem,  but  he  was  heaten  by  obstinate  folly  and  bigoted 
fanaticism,  and  still  more  by  the  impossibility  of  waging  a  fierce 
controversy  at  such  a  moment.  Those  who  defeated  him  will 
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live  to  repent  their  victory.  He  is  now  faced  with  a  vast  problem 
of  immediate  organisation  which  will  tax  all  his  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance  and  persuasion,  but  if  the  Government  will  but  give  him  the 
loyal  support  he  needs,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  win  his  way  through 
every  difficulty  and  secure  without  fail  the  boundless  stores  of 
munitions  essential  for  success  in  this  war.  If  only  the  Govern¬ 
ment  back  him  and  are  not  frightened  by  the  senseless  clamour 
which  arose  at  the  mere  word  “compulsion,”  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  will  confound  his  critics  as  he  has  done  before.  He 
has  made  a  splendid  start.  He  has  got  the  Trade  Union 
leaders  with  him.  But  it  is  the  last  chance  of  Voluntaryism 
and  National  Unity,  and  those  who  trust  him  must  trust  him 
without  reserve. 

And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  succeeded  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  Mr.  McKenna !  So  powerful  is  the  Prime 
Minister’s  friendship.  Mr.  McKenna  was  not  a  success  at  the 
Home  Office.  To  him  attached  the  odium  arising  out  of  the 
Government’s  unsatisfactory  handling  of  the  alien  question.  It 
took  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  violent  explosion  of 
popular  wrath  which  followed  to  convince  the  late  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  Government  that  a  drastic  change  of  policy  was 
necessary.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  McKenna  had  been  retrenched  on 
the  formation  of  the  National  Government,  the  public  would  not 
have  been  at  all  surprised.  But,  being  one  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
favourites,  he  goes  to  the  Treasury  instead.  It  is  a  post  which 
he  is  well  qualified  to  fill,  and  but  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  superior 
party  claims,  he  might  have  succeeded  Mr.  Asquith  when  the 
latter  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Had  he  then  become  Chan¬ 
cellor  recent  political  history  would  have  been  written  very 
differently,  for  Mr.  McKenna  could  never  have  carried  through 
the  financial  revolutions  which  the  country  owes  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Whatever  qualities  he  possesses,  the  magnetic  quality 
is  not  one  of  them.  He  chafes  at  criticism,  with  the  result  that 
the  criticism  becomes  more  bitter.  He  is  impatient  of  fools,  and 
fools  are  many  at  Westminster.  But  the  popular  idea  that  Mr. 
McKenna  is  a  w'eak  Minister  is  a  complete  delusion.  At  the 
Admiralty  he  had  to  fight  a  hard  and  continual  battle  against 
reluctant  colleagues,  who  grudged  to  the  Navy  money  that  was 
vital  to  its  needs,  and  against  the  Eadical  Left,  which  clamoured 
year  by  year  for  a  reduction  of  the  Estimates.  Mr.  McKenna  will 
be  an  uninspiring  but  thoroughly  capable  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  he  will  carefully  foster  at  that  Department  what 
little  remains  of  the  tradition  of  economy  after  the  rigime  of  his 
brilliant  and  adventurous  predecessor. 
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Lord  Haldane’s  disappearance  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  He 
had  become  a  source  of  weakness  to  his  friends,  despite  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  his  talents  and  the  great — in  some  respects,  indeed,  the 
supreme — value  of  his  past  services.  His  patriotism  had  become 
suspect  to  the  readers  of  the  Halfpenny  Press,  of  whose  most 
malignant  attacks  he  had  long  been  the  target,  and  thousands 
of  credulous  and  ill-informed  people  were  actually  persuaded  that 
the  founder  of  the  Territorial  Force  was  more  than  half  a  German 
at  heart.  No  slander,  apparently,  is  too  grotesque  for  credence, 
if  only  it  be  repeated  wdth  sufficient  pertinacity.  But  if  these 
stupid  suspicions  are  paltry  and  contemptible,  there  is  one  question 
which  can  fairly  be  asked  of  Lord  Haldane.  It  is  this  ;  “Was 
he*,  whose  relations  wuth  Germany  were  more  intimate  than  those 
of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  who  continually  paraded  his 
admiration  of  and  his  acquaintance  with  German  ideas,  was  he 
or  was  he  not  deceived  as  to  Germany’s  intentions?”  If  he,  who 
knew  so  much,  was  deceived,  then  of  all  men  he  must  have  been 
most  gullible ;  if  he  was  not  deceived,  and  if  he  saw'  through  the 
efforts  of  Germany  to  delude  him,  why  in  speech  after  speech  did 
he  lead  his  fellow-countrymen  astray  ?  Lord  Haldane  continually 
preached  to  them  comfortable  words  on  the  subject  of  Anglo- 
German  relations,  and  he  seemed  deliberately  to  foster  the  im¬ 
pression  that  all  was  going  well,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for 
special  anxiety.  We  have  no  doubt  where  the  truth  lies.  The 
idea  that  Lord  Haldane  was  deceived  is  ludicrous,  and  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  his  speech  at  Dundee,  assured  the  country  that  Lord 
Haldane  had  continually  warned  the  Cabinet  of  “the  dangerous 
side  of  the  German  nature,”  and  that  no  man  stood  closer  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  the  last  few  “fateful  and  convulsive  days” 
before  the  war.  But  while  Lord  Haldane  knew  better  than  any¬ 
one  else  what  was  in  the  German  mind,  he  pathetically  trusted 
in  his  own  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  to  stave  off  the  catastrophe. 
History  will  do  justice  alike  to  his  inestimable  achievements  in 
connection  with  the  Territorial  Army  -and  to  the  frigid  assistance 
which  he  got  from  his  friends ;  it  will  do  justice  also  to  the 
valuable  legal  reforms  which  he  carried  through  with  a  minimum 
of  friction.  But  he  was  obsessed  with  the  lawyer’s  love  of  words 
and  phrases.  A  voluminous  talker — loquentice  macjis  quam 
eloquenti(s — a  sort  of  Cicero,  with  a  Eadical  instead  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  bent,  no  man  of  our  lime  has  possessed  in  fuller  measure 
that  “volubility  of  routine  rhetoric”  which  Disraeli,  in  Tancred, 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  attributes  for  achieving 
political  success. 

His  successor  must  be  a  darling  of  the  gods,  for  he  has  become 
Lord  Chancellor  at  a  leap.  Yet  it  seems  only  a  little  while  since 
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Sir  Stanley  Buckmaster’s  friends  were  sore  at  his  being  passed 
over  for  the  Solicitor-Generalship  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Simon. 
The  latter  was  then  preferred  before  him,  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
if  Sir  John  Simon  had  cared  he  might  now  be  Lord  Chancellor. 
But,  satisfied  with  having  been  Attorney-General,  he  has  forsaken 
the  long  robe  and  the  splendid  emoluments  and  fees  of  his  late 
office  for  the  Home  Secretaryship.  Such  a  belief  in  his  star  is 
magnificent,  and  faith  of  that  robust  character  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  He  who  refuses  the  Lord  Chancellorship  at  forty-two 
may  well  hope  to  reach  the  Premiership.  Sir  John  Simon  is  a 
man  formed  on  the  Asquith  model.  He  burns  with  a  clear,  steady 
light,  and  avoids  mistakes  and  great  enthusiasms.  Thus  the  road 
was  cleared  for  Sir  Stanley,  as  by  a  miracle,  of  his  most  formidable 
rival.  No  doubt  there  were  others.  The  Lord  Chancellorship  is 
so  coveted  a  prize  that  the  Unionists  were  sure  to  put  forward  a 
candidate,  and  the  claims  of  Sir  Eobert  Finlay — an  eminent 
lawyer,  but  somewhat  chilling  Parliamentarian — are  said  to  have 
been  pressed  for  a  time,  while  there  was  even  talk  of  bringing  in 
some  impartial  Lord  Justice,  when  the  negotiators  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  agree.  The  new  Lord  Chancellor  was  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
qualified  success  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  Solicitor-General, 
indeed,  his  work  was  clean  and  clear — the  two  prime  requisites 
in  a  law  officer — but  he  was  also  the  Minister  responsible  for  the 
Press  Bureau,  and  in  that  capacity  he  seemed  to  resent  the 
slightest  word  of  criticism  passed  on  the  department  as  personal 
to  himself.  His  best  political  speech  in  the  House  was  one  on 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  soon  after  he  became  Solicitor-General — an 
essay  in  politics,  full  of  the  deftly  turned  phrases  and  elaborately 
finished  antitheses  which  never  yet  gushed  forth  impromptu  from 
an  orator  of  second  quality.  The  new  Lord  Chancellor  has  been 
a  strong,  almost  an  aggressively  strong,  Eadical ;  but  so  was  Lord 
Loreburn  in  his  House  of  Commons  days.  Fierceness  on  the 
Woolsack  is  only  pardonable  in  a  Tory. 

While  the  most  conspicuous  exit  from  the  Cabinet  is  that  of 
Lord  Haldane,  the  most  conspicuous  step  down  is  that  of  Mr. 
Churchill.  It  is  a  dizzy  fall  from  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  post  which  is  usually 
either  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things  for  a  politician  on  the 
upward  grade,  or  a  resting  place  for  one  whose  course  has  verged 
to  its  decline.  Mr.  Churchill  is  neither  of  these.  He  is  under  a 
cloud  for  the  moment,  but  that  he  will  emerge  again  into  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sun  no  one  who  knows  his  energy  and  his  ambition 
can  doubt,  and  his  really  great  work  at  the  Admiralty  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  save  his  implacable  opponents.  His  speech  at 
Dundee  was  in  admirable  temper,  and  his  countrymen  think  the 
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more  highly  of  him  for  not  sulkily  refusing  a  post  of  inferior 
status.  It  was  said  of  a  certain  Lord  Lauderdale  that,  though 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  high  place,  he  “consented  at  Mr. 
Fox’s  earnest  entreaties  to  show  that  he  was  not  out  of  humour 
by  taking  a  sinecure.”  Mr.  Churchill  has  taken  a  sinecure,  and 
if  he  is  out  of  humour,  he  has  not  shown  it.  His  duties  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  will  be  derisory  to  one  who  has  been 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  legitimate  regret 
that  he  was  not  given  an  office  where  there  was  scope  for  his 
activities.  He  might  very  well  have  gone  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  left  the  Duchy  for  Mr.  Henderson,  especially  as  the  latter 
is  to  “assist  the  Government  in  relation  to  labour  questions  aiising 
out  of  the  war.”  Mr.  Churchill,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  with 
nothing  to  do,  is  sure  to  find  the  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands, 
and  he  will  have  many  temptations  to  intrigue.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  resist  them  and  wait  patiently  for  the  next  tide, 
which  may  not  be  very  long  in  coming. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  acceptance  of  office  has  given  widespread  satis¬ 
faction.  Popular  confidence  in  him  has  risen  steadily  since  he 
relinquished  the  thankless  postof  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  his 
independence  and  disinterestedness  are  universally  acknowledged. 
He  has  rarely  been  seen  at  Westminster  of  late,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  always  the  poorer  for  his  absence,  will  be  unfeignedly 
glad  of  his  return.  That  he  possesses  the  cool,  strategical  mind 
required  for  the  work  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  war  time 
no  one  doubts,  and  since  the  war  began  he  has  been  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  military  and  naval  advisers  of  the  Government. 
Whether  he  has  the  requisite  quality  of  nerve  remains  to  be 
proved,  and  though  Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  magnanimous  tribute  to 
his  qualifications  at  Dundee,  spoke  of  the  “cool,  calm  courage  and 
inflexibility  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  prevented  Ladysmith  from 
being  left  to  its  fate,”  he  has  not  always  spoken  of  Mr.  Balfour  in 
such  flattering  terms.  Evidently  he  is  convinced  that  his 
successor  is  resolved  to  carry  through  the  Dardanelles  expedition 
at  all  costs  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

Cabinet  making  invariably  results  in  some  round  pegs  being 
thrust  into  square  holes,  and  so  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  goes  to 
the  India  Office,  where  the  work  will  be  entirely  new  to  him.  That 
it  will  be  capably  and  energetically  done  goes  without  saying,  but 
his  Under-Secretary,  Lord  Islington,  is  also  new  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  Mr.  Charles  Boberts,  having  just  mastered  its  details, 
is  now  switched  off  and  made  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  natural  place  in  the  National  Government  was 
at  the  Treasury  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  decided  to  become 
Minister  of  Munitions.  But  perhaps  it  was  thought  that  the 
shock  of  such  an  appointment  would  be  too  much  for  the  Free 
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Trade  Eadicals;  or  perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  felt  that 
an  awkward  and  intolerable  situation  would  arise  when  it  came 
to  framing  new  proposals  for  taxation  if  he,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  were  unable  to  put  his  cherished  theories  into  execu¬ 
tion.  If,  like  his  illustrious  father,  he  had  gone  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  appointment  would  undoubtedly  have  been  exceedingly 
welcome  to  all  the  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies,  but  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  debarred  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  for 
much  the  same  reason  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  took  the  Colonial 
Office  himself. 

That  is,  undoubtedly,  a  first-class  appointment,  and  exactly 
suited  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  abilities  and  temperament.  Since 
last  August  the  Unionist  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
enormously  strengthened  his  position.  He  has  shown  himself  the 
beau  ideal  leader  of  a  patriotic  Opposition.  He  has  never  made 
a  single  factious  utterance.  He  has  supported  the  Government 
with  all  his  heart,  urging  them  only  to  spare  no  endeavour,  and 
redouble  all  their  efforts.  Very  early  in  the  war  he  expressed 
his  misgivings  that  they  were  not  doing  enough,  and  in  particular 
that  they  were  not  utilising  to  anything  like  its  full  extent  the 
business  capacity  of  the  country.  Eecent  events  have  justified 
Ids  forebodings.  If  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  advice  had  been  taken 
the  nation  might  have  been  adequately  organised  for  war  service 
by  the  beginning  of  this  year.  He  put  his  case  over  and  over 
again  as  strongly  as  he  could,  but  the  last  few  months  have  shown 
that  criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  really  effective 
unless  divisions  are  taken  when  the  speeches  come  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  sure  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  has  spent  far  more  time  in  the  Chamber 
itself  than  most  Ministers  or  most  of  his  colleagues ;  in  the 
frequent  speeches  he  has  always  appealed  to  the  general  assent ; 
liis  Party  politics — which  were  of  a  somewhat  acrid  character — have 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  he  has  constituted  himself  the  spokesman 
rather  of  the  plain  patriotic  citizen,  who  realises  that  the  country 
is  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  w’ho  is  willing  to  submit 
to  any  sacrifice  to  achieve  victory,  but  who  is  occasionally  sickened 
by  the  evidences  which  he  sees  on  many  hands  of  waste,  mis¬ 
management,  and  incompetence  in  high  places.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
would  have  made  an  excellent  Minister  of  Munitions  on  the 
administrative  and  practical  side  ;  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  possesses 
other  indispensable  qualities  to  which  he  can  lay  no  claim,  and  the 
Colonial  Office  will  be  entirely  congenial  to  him.  If  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  is  Colonial  Secretary  when  the  terms  of  peace  come  to 
be  discussed,  the  British  Empire  may  be  w’ell  assured  that 
Dominion  and  Colonial  feelings  and  aspirations  will  not  only  not 
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be  forgotten,  but  will  be  kept  prominently  in  the  foreground.  If 
only  for  that  one  reason,  the  Colonial  Secretaryship  could  not  be 
in  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  new  blood  among  the  eight 
Unionist  members  of  the  Cabinet,  though  if  appointment  to  office 
had  been  made  solely  on  present  merit  and  public  value.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  must  have  been  given  a  higher  post  than  an 
Under- Secretaryship.  But  even  in  the  choice  of  Under¬ 

secretaries  the  rising  talent  of  the  Unionist  Party  has  not  been 
very  generously  rewarded,  though  many  of  the  best  of  the  younger 
men  are  engaged  in  military  duties,  and,  therefore,  were  not 
eligible  for  promotion.  Mr.  Steel-Maitland  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  exception.  He  has  done  real  hard  w'ork  at  the  central 
offices  of  the  Party ;  he  is  a  capable  organiser  and  an  effective 
speaker,  and  he  will  make  a  first-class  lieutenant  to  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  at  the  Colonial  Office.  But  some  of  the  other  Unionist 
Under- Secretaries  will  add  little,  if  any,  additional  weight  to  the 
new  Government.  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  succeeds  Mr.  Harold 
Baker  as  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office.  The  latter  is 
said  to  possess  marked  administrative  ability,  but  he  has  a  bad 
Parliamentary  manner  of  the  most  stiff  and  ungracious  kind. 
His  successor  is  one  of  the  best-liked  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Tennant  will  now  have  a  friendly  rival  at 
the  War  Office  in  his  rather  appealing  effort  to  disarm 
criticism  by  courtesy.  Mr.  James  Hope’s  dry-as-dust  genius 
for  inventing  technical  amendments  for  the  discomfiture  of 
Ministers,  which  just  fail  to  persuade  the  Speaker  that  they  are 
in  order,  has  been  rewarded  by  a  minor  office,  but  neither  he  nor 
!Mr.  Bridgeman,  nor  Mr.  Pike  Pease,  promises  weight  of  metal 
to  any  future  Unionist  Cabinet.  Capt.  Pretyman  and  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  are  of  a  different  calibre.  The  former  takes  a  plodding, 
methodical  mind  and  querulous  voice  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
junior  to  Mr.  Runciman,  and  many  would  like  to  know  what  the 
President  said  when  he  heard  the  name  of  his  new  Under¬ 
secretary.  A  more  ill-matched  pair  of  yoke-fellows  could  hardly 
have  been  brought  together.  Mr.  Runciman  is  one  of  the  best 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  that  Department  has  had 
for  many  years.  But  while  he  is  a  north-country  Nonconformist 
Radical  to  the  backbone,  Capt.  Pretyman  is  the  heir  direct 
of  the  Anglican  divine  whom  Pitt  made  a  Bishop  because 
he  had  been  his  tutor  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Runciman  is  a 
managing  director  incarnate.  Capt.  Pretyman’s  idea  of  property 
is  property  in  land.  Mr.  Runciman  is  President  of  the  Young 
Liberal  League ;  Capt.  Pretyman  is  the  founder  of  the  Land 
Union,  and  day  and  night  he  puts  up  a  prayer  that  not  he  but 
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the  land  taxes  may  be  confounded.  There  may  be  curious  inter¬ 
ludes  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  this  remarkable  associa¬ 
tion  of  opposites  and  contraries  comes  to  an  end.  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  goes  to  the  Under- Secretaryship  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  an  expert,  with  an  unsurpassed  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  practical  work  of  local  government,  and  all  matters 
relating  to  local  taxation.  A  most  capable  speaker,  clever  at 
handling  details  which  most  men  find  tedious  and  dry,  and  a 
shrewd  and  adroit  debater,  if  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  had  been  appointed 
President  rather  than  Under-Secretary  of  his  Department  the 
post  would  have  been  better  fitted  to  his  attainments.  But  Mr. 
Walter  Long  is  leader  of  what  remains  of  the  old  country  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  goes  back  to  the  office  which 
he  held  with  credit  for  some  years  in  the  last  Unionist  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Popularity,  courtesy,  good  temper,  and  a  palpably  honest 
patriotism  carry  some  men  far  in  politics,  and  prove  more  valuable 
even  than  the  possession  of  greater  talents.  That  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  National  Government  contains  “the  pleasing 
presence  of  Mr.  Long.” 

Mr.  Birrell  remains  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  the  express 
desire — so  it  is  said — of  the  Nationalist  Party,  whose  full  con¬ 
fidence  he  possesses,  and  the  Board  of  Education — hapless  Board, 
which  scarcely  ever  falls  to  a  Minister  of  real  educational  attain¬ 
ment  arid  insight ! — has  been  allotted  to  IMr.  Arthur  Henderson. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Labour  Party  belongs  to  the  Trade  Union 
section  of  his  Party,  and  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
thoroughly  well  content  to  call  himself  a  Liberal.  He  is  a  very 
capable  organiser,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  fairly  effective  speaker 
of  a  somewhat  commonplace  type.  Mr.  Henderson  does  not  pose 
as  an  “intellectual,”  like  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  who  now 
sits  silent,  distrait,  and  alone  among  the  colleagues  who  once 
admired  the  talents  while  they  never  wholly  trusted  the  man. 
Mr.  Henderson,  unlike  his  predecessor,  is  not  ashamed  to 
avow  himself  a  good  Englishman  and  a  loyal  patriot,  and  he  is 
heart  and  soul  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  So,  too, 
Mr.  Brace,  the  nominee  of  his  Party  for  the  Under-Secretaryship 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Government.  He  is  an  admirable 
leader  of  the  patriotic  South  Wales  miners,  and  his  presence  at 
the  Home  Office  should  prove  a  real  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Government.  It  has  happened  before,  when  Labour  leaders  have 
been  promoted  to  office,  that  they  have  soon  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Labour  world.  That  was  the  case  with  the  late  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  ;  it  has  been  even  more  the  case  with  Mr.  John  Burns,  who 
now  seems  to  have  dropped  absolutely  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind.  We  trust  it  may  not  be  true  of  Mr.  Brace  and  Mr. 
Henderson. 
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The  innocent  victims  in  high  places  of  the  political  upheaval 
have  not  lacked  public  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  misfortune. 
Some,  however,  are  certain  to  be  restored  to  status  again  in 
the  next  Liberal  Administration.  Neither  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
nor  Mr.  Montagu — who  only  recently  received  promotion — is 
likely  to  remain  permanently  in  the  shade.  There  are  one  or 
two  others  whose  only  obvious  claim  to  Cabinet  rank  was  that 
they  were  Peers  and  Liberals,  while  both  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
Mr.  Pease  belong  to  the  class  of  Liberal  politicians  whose  active 
careers  are  wont,  as  Fox  once  said,  to  “terminate  foolishly  in  a 
peerage.”  It  is  hard  on  them  to  have  to  go  before  their  time 
— and  without  peerages — and  hardest  of  all,  perhaps,  to  reflect 
that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  still  remains  in  the  charmed  circle. 
That  only  shows  the  extraordinary  part  which  sheer  luck  some¬ 
times  plays  in  the  world’s  affairs.  The  Scottish  Liberal  members, 
however,  developed  for  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  an  affection  of  which 
they  had  previously  given  no  sign  in  a  spasm  of  apprehension 
lest  Scotland  should  have  no  direct  representative  in  the  Cabinet, 
or  lest  the  post  should  be  given  to  a  Unionist.  Such  was  the 
lucky  safety-belt  which  kept  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  afloat,  while 
stronger  swimmers  than  he  went  down  all  around  him. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  victims  will  bear  their  disap¬ 
pointment.  Mr.  Pease  could  not — though  he  manfully  did  his 
very  best — conceal  his  deep  chagrin  in  his  speech  of  personal 
explanation.  Mr.  Hobhouse  took  an  early  opportunity  during 
the  debate  on  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  of  hinting  to  the  Home 
Secretary  that  he  still  carried  arms.  Mr.  George  Lambert 
pointedly  blamed  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  War  Office 
for  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  Munitions.  Mr.  Kobertson,  the 
ablest  of  them  all,  has  kept  discreet  silence.  They  all  sit,  sad  and 
sombre,  among  the  Privy  Councillors,  who  now  cluster  thickly 
on  what  in  normal  times  is  the  Front  Opposition  Bench — a  cluster 
of  brilliants,  a  little  off  colour.  But  there  is  no  Opposition,  and 
will  be  none,  if  the  new  Ministry  of  Munitions  proves  the  success 
which  every  loyal  Briton  hopes  it  may.  Moreover,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  introduce  Compulsion  by 
any  side  issue ;  if  they  are  driven  to  such  a  policy,  they  will  come 
to  Parliament  and  ask  its  sanction.  That  means  that  until  that 
day  there  will  be  no  real  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
only  the  occasional  carping  of  a  little  knot  of  Socialists  and 
Eadicals,  angry  at  the  ruin  of  their  theories,  disappointed  at  the 
non-fulfilment  of  their  ambitions,  or  fussy  from  vanity  and  a 
constitutional  incapacity  to  keep  still. 
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Germany  occupies  at  the  moment  so  large  a  position  on  the 
political  stage  that  people  have  almost  forgotten  that  Austria- 
Hungary  is,  after  all,  a  very  important  political  and  military  factor 
in  Europe.  The  importance  of  Austria-Hungary  is  strangely 
underrated,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Dual 
Monarchy  may  exercise  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the 
war  and  upon  the  future  of  Europe.  It  seems,  therefore,  worth 
while  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  future  of  that  country.  It  is 
true  that  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  Austria-Hungary  is 
doomed ;  that  the  war  will  end  in  its  downfall  and  its  disintegra¬ 
tion.  However,  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  Austria’s 
position,  it  seems  possible  that  the  war  will  result  in  an  Austrian 
revival ;  that  it  will  make  the  house  of  Hapsburg  far  more 
powerful  and  influential  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

The  war  may  end  in  an  Austro-German  victory,  or  in  an 
Austro-German  defeat,  or  it  may  prove  indecisive.  It  is  im¬ 
probable  that  the  war  will  lead  to  an  Austro-German  victory,  or 
that  it  will  come  to  an  end  by  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  com¬ 
batants.  However,  if  we  consider  all  three  possibilities,  it  would 
appear  to  the  casual  observer  that  Austria’s  power  and  independ¬ 
ence  will  in  any  case  be  lost.  Austria-Hungary  has  been  severely 
defeated  not  only  by  the  Russians,  but  even  by  the  Serbians. 
But  for  Germany’s  assistance  the  country  would  have  been  lost. 
Germans  command  and  control  the  Austrian  armies  and  fortresses, 
and  direct  and  administer  the  country.  Large  numbers  of 
German  troops  defend  the  Austrian  soil.  Austria  hae  become  a 
German  dependence,  almost  a  German  vassal.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  Germany  allowed  Austria  to  be  defeated,  and  only 
after  many  months  of  failure  she  came  to  her  help.  But  then 
she  acted  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  took  both  the  military 
and  the  civil  administration  of  Austria  into  her  own  hands.  The 
fact  that  Germany  left  Austria-Hungary  at  first  in  the  lurch,  that 
she  came  to  her  aid  only  when  matters  had  become  desperate, 
and  that  she  is  treating  the  Dual  Monarchy  now  like  a  State 
subordinate  to  the  German  Empire  is  highly  significant,  and 
gives  matter  for  thought.  It  seems  possible  that  Germany 
agreed  to  help  her  unfortunate  ally  only  when  Austria,  driven  to 
despair,  would  agree  that  she  would  abandon  her  independence 
and  become  a  German  subject  State,  another  Bavaria.  Whether 
an  undertaking  of  some  kind,  making  the  Dual  Monarchy  a 
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German  subject  State,  has  been  signed  or  not,  or  whether  certain 
verbal  promises  have  been  made,  is  perhaps  immaterial.  Drown¬ 
ing  men  clutch  at  straws,  and  agreements  made  under  compul¬ 
sion  are  void.  The  future  of  Austria-Hungary  will  not  be  decided 
by  verbal  or  written  agreements  made  in  the  stress  of  war,  but 
by  the  logic  of  events. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  logic  of  events,  Austria’s  position 
towards  Germany  is  apparently  a  hopeless  one.  The  Dual 
Monarchy  is  divided  against  itself,  while  Germany  is  firmly 
united.  Germany  has  acquired  an  enormous  prestige  by  her 
victories,  and  the  German  people  have  been  taught  to  look  down 
upon  the  Austrians  with  contempt.  Germany  has  undoubtedly 
saved  Austria-Hungary  from  annihilation.  A  victorious  and 
greatly-enlarged  Germany,  flanked  by  a  much-weakened  France 
in  the  west  and  an  enfeebled  Eussia  in  the  east  would  abso¬ 
lutely  dominate  Austria-Hungary.  The  Dual  Monarchy  would, 
by  the  logic  of  facts,  become  a  German  dependency ;  and  if  it 
should  endeavour  to  recover  its  independence,  Germany  could 
quickly  render  it  submissive  either  by  the  threat  of  war  or  by 
increasing  the  differences  among  the  nationalities.  In  the  past, 
Germany  has  encouraged  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Magyars 
and  of  the  Czechs  in  order  to  weaken  Austria.  An  Austrian 
Government  resisting  Germany  might  quickly  be  brought  to  heel 
by  a  threat  to  transfer  the  supreme  Power  in  the  Dual  Monarchy 
to  Germany’s  clients  at  Buda  Pesth. 

In  the  case  of  a  drawn  war,  Germany’s  superiority  over 
Austria-Hungary  would  obviously  be  still  greater.  An  undecided 
war  would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  earlier  or  later.  The 
Dual  Monarchy,  being  far  weaker  and  far  poorer  than  Germany, 
would  be  much  more  enfeebled  by  the  war  than  its  powerful  and 
wealthy  ally.  As  Austria  would  stand  much  in  need  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  financial  and  military  help,  she  would  be  compelled  to 
accept  virtually  all  the  conditions  which  Germany  might  choose 
to  impose  in  return  for  her  assistance.  It  appears  that  Austria- 
Hungary  is  bound  to  become  another  Bavaria  if  the  war  should 
have  the  most  happy  ending  which  Austrians  can  hope  for.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  war  should,  ae  is  likely,  end  in  an  Austro- 
German  defeat,  the  Dual  Monarchy  may  be  partitioned.  In  that 
event  the  Eoumanians,  the  Italians,  the  Serbs,  the  Poles,  and 
the  other  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary  would  probably  receive  their 
independence,  and  the  Magyars  would  cut  themselves  adrift. 
Austria  might  be  reduced  to  a  chiefly  German  State  of  10,000,000 
or  12,000,000  inhabitants.  The  position  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
seems  hopeless,  however  the  war  will  end,  unless  it  should  decide 
to  abandon  its  German  partner,  make  a  separate  peace,  and 
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endeavour  to  obtain  territorial  compensation  from  Germany.  Such 
a  step  may  be  unexpected  by  many,  but  it  can  be  justified  both 
on  historical  and  on  political  grounds.  After  all,  the  first  duty 
of  every  nation,  as  of  every  individual,  is  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation. 

The  history  of  Austria  during  the  last  two  centuries  is  the 
history  of  her  struggle  with  Prussia  for  the  supremacy  in  Ger¬ 
many,  during  the  whole  of  which  Prussia  has  been  the  aggressor. 
All  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Prusso-German  and 
with  Austrian  history  are  aware  that  Austria’s  most  dangerous 
and  most  determined  enemy,  her  hereditary  enemy,  has  not  been 
France  or  Eussia  or  Turkey,  but  Prussia.  Let  us  cast  a  glance 
into  the  past  before  considering  Austria’s  future. 

During  more  than  two  centuries  Prussia  has  treated  Austria 
with  scarcely  disguised  hostility,  and  has  endeavoured  by  the 
most  reprehensible  means  to  bring  about  her  downfall.  On 
March  22nd,  1686,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Brandenburg  and  Austria.  By  that  treaty  the  Great  Elector, 
who  at  the  time  ruled  Brandenburg,  promised  to  support  Austria 
against  her  enemies,  and  he  was  to  receive  liberal  subsidies  in 
return  for  his  assistance.  The  Great  Elector  had  previously 
claimed  from  the  Emperor  the  principalities  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg, 
Wohlau,  and  Jagemdorf  in  Silesia,  to  which  Brandenburg  had 
advanced  the  most  shadowy  and  the  most  insufficient  claims. 
The  Emperor  induced  the  Great  Elector  to  abandon  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  four  Silesian  duchies,  but  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  cede  to  him  the  circle  of  Schwiebus.  As  he  did  not  care 
to  cede  that  circle  to  Brandenburg,  he  turned  to  the  heir  of  the 
Great  Elector,  who  as  Frederick  the  First  became  King  of 
Prussia.  Frederick  wanted  money,  and  he  was  ready  to  sell 
to  the  Emperor  the  reversion  to  Schwiebus.  He  concluded  with 
him  an  agreement  by  which  he  promised  to  return  that  territory 
to  Austria  on  his  advent  to  the  throne  against  the  payment  of 
100,000  thalers.  Frederick  was  at  the  time  not  a  foolish  boy 
who  sold  rashly  his  inheritance.  He  was  twenty -nine  years-old, 
and  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Tw'o  years  after  this  transaction, 
in  1688,  the  Great  Elector  died.  His  son  ascended  the  throne, 
and  had  the  effrontery  to  repudiate  the  bargain  to  which  he  had 
agreed  after  mature  consideration.  However,  as  the  Emperor 
would  not  release  him,  he  agreed  after  years  of  negotiations  to 
fulfil  his  promise. 

King  Frederick  the  First  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  William 
the  First.  He,  like  his  father,  endeavoured  to  obtain  territory 
from  Austria  by  trickery,  by  negotiation,  and  by  threats,  and  tie 
created  an  extremely  powerful  army  intended  to  be  used  against 
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Austria  if  a  favourable  opportunity  should  arise.  However, 
Frederick  William  was  rather  an  organiser  than  a  man  of  action. 
He  took  his  hatred  of  Austria  to  the  grave,  and  hoped  that  his 
son,  Frederick  the  Great,  would  succeed  better  in  despoiling  that 
country. 

Frederick  the  Great  came  to  the  throne  in  1740,  and  found  at 
his  disposal  a  well-filled  treasury  and  a  powerful  army.  Soon 
after  his  accession  the  Austrian  Emperor  died,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa.  Although  Prussia  had,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
deceased  Emperor,  agreed  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  which 
Maria  Theresa  was  to  receive  all  the  lands  of  the  late  Emperor, 
Frederick  threw  to  the  winds  the  solemn  promises  signed  by 
Prussia,  and  invaded  Silesia  without  a  shadow  of  justification.  In 
his  memoirs  he  stated  frankly  that  Prussia  had  no  valid  claims 
to  Silesia,  and  that  he  had  invaded  that  province  only  because 
he  wished  to  acquire  glory  and  because  he  had  a  large  and  ready 
army,  while  Austria  was  utterly  unprepared  for  war.  At  the 
time  when  Frederick  invaded  Silesia  there  were  scarcely  3,(X)0 
Austrian  troops  in  that  province,  which  was  overrun  without 
resistance.  Frederick  had  no  right  whatever  to  Silesia’s  posses¬ 
sion.  Nevertheless,  he  tried  to  Justify  his  action  by  solemn 
diplomatic  and  historical  documents.  In  one  of  his  writings  he 
cynically  remarked  that  rulers  who  wish  to  go  to  war  make 
their  attack  and  then  set  industrious  jurists  to  work  to  justify 
their  action.  That  w'as  Frederick’s  attitude  in  1740.  It  is 
characteristic  and  worth  noting  that  he  invaded  Silesia  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  true  he  sent  to  Vienna  an  ultimatum, 
but  it  arrived  three  days  after  he  had  crossed  the  Austrian 
frontier.  The  King  acted  with  disgraceful  duplicity.  He  in¬ 
formed  the  other  nations  and  the  people  of  Silesia  themselves 
that  he  entered  that  province  as  a  friendly  neighbour,  wishing 
to  protect  Austria  against  her  enemies  who  might  dispute  the 
succession.  The  people  of  Silesia,  believing  his  words,  did  not 
resist  at  first.  Later  on,  when  Austria  mobilised  her  troops  and 
endeavoured  to  wrest  Silesia  from  Prussia,  Frederick  raised  the 
Silesian  people  against  Austria  by  appealing  to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Silesian  Protestants. 

Frederick  the  Great  aimed  not  merely  at  depriving  Austria  of 
Silesia  without  any  justification.  He  desired  to  deprive  her  of 
her  leadership  in  Germany,  and  to  make  Prussia  supreme  among 
the  German  States,  to  create  a  German  Empire  directed  by 
Pnissia.  With  this  object  in  view  he  opiX)sed  Austria  when  she 
wished  to  acquire  Bavaria,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he 
created  the  Furstenbund,  the  League  of  German  Princes,  the 
forerunner  of  the  North  German  Federation  and  of  the  German 
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Empire.  Frederick  the  Great  anticipated  Bismarck.  Those  who 
wish  to  learn  the  details  of  Prussia’s  unceasing  endeavours  to 
transfer  the  capital  of  the  Empire  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  might 
turn  to  the  German  historians,  or  read  W.  A.  Schmidt’s  mono¬ 
graph,  “Preussen’s  Deutsche  Politik.” 

Frederick  William  the  Second  and  Frederick  William  the 
Third,  the  two  successors  of  Frederick  the  Great,  faithfully  con¬ 
tinued  the  policy  hostile  to  Austria  which  Frederick  the  Great 
had  bequeathed  to  them,  and  which  he  had  recommended  to  his 
successors  in  his  political  testaments  and  mimoires  and  elsewhere. 
When,  in  1805,  Napoleon  attacked  Austria,  she  appealed  to 
Prussia  for  help.  Prussia  could  have  saved  her,  but  she  thought 
it  more  important  to  see  Austria  defeated  and  humiliated,  for  she 
hoped  thereby  to  become  supreme  in  Germany.  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  who  was  at  the  time  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  wrote 
with  bitterness,  on  November  4th,  1805,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
Colloredo  : — “Prussia  iS  accustomed  to  act  only  when  it  is  clearly 
for  her  own  benefit.  That  is  all  she  looks  to,  and  Europe  might 
disappear  before  her  eyes  if  it  depended  on  her  efforts  to  save  it.” 

While  Napoleon  was  defeating  Austria,  Prussia  was  negotiating 
with  the  great  Corsican,  who,  to  humour  her,  seemed  willing  to 
agree  that  Prussia  should  acquire  the  leadership  in  Germany 
and  form  a  union  of  North  German  States.  Her  greed  and  her 
blind  hatred  of  Austria  proved  Prussia’s  undoing.  In  1806  she 
came  in  collision  with  France,  which,  having  defeated  Austria 
in  the  previous  year,  easily  and  rapidly  overthrew  the  Prussian 
Army.  In  his  weighty  memoir  on  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Prussian  State  which  Prince  Hardenberg  put  before  King 
Frederick  William  III.  on  September  12th,  1807,  that  great 
Prussian  statesman  and  patriot  candidly  confessed  : — 

“  Austria  has  failed  to  save  Prussia.  However,  we  must  not  reproach  her 
for  abstaining  from  action,  because  we  Prussians  have  acted,  unfortunately, 
much  worse  in  1805,  when  we  deliberately  delayed  fulfilment  of  those  obliga¬ 
tions  towards  Austria  which  we  had  undertaken,  and  thereby  created  a  dis¬ 
trust  which  obviously  has  contributed  to  Austria  abstaining  from  action  at  a 
time  when  she  might  have  saved  Prussia.” 

Prussia  fought  side  by  side  with  Austria  only  when  she  could 
make  use  of  that  country.  Hand  in  hand  with  Austria,  Prussia 
helped  in  defeating  Napoleon.  But  as  soon  as  the  power  of 
France  was  broken,  Prussia  resumed  her  traditional  anti- Austrian 
policy.  The  Napoleonic  era  was  closed  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  At  Vienna  Prussia  unceasingly  intrigued  against 
Austria,  and  also  against  Saxony,  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 
Supported  by  the  Czar,  Prussia  pressed  so  strongly  on  Austria 
that  at  last  Austria,  France,  and  England  were  compelled  to 
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conclude  a  secret  alliance  for  mutual  defence.  Prussia’s  anti- 
Austrian  policy  would  probably  have  brought  about  a  great 
European  war  had  not  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba  and  his 
appearance  in  France  reunited  the  Allies,  and  induced  them  to 
conclude  a  hasty  settlement. 

Immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Prussia  recommenced 
her  anti-Austrian  policy.  She  created  the  Zollverein,  the  North 
German  Customs  Union,  an  organisation  devised  for  isolating 
Austria  and  depriving  her  of  her  great  position  in  Germany.  By 
a  policy  of  mutual  Customs  concessions  Prussia  gathered  around 
her  all  the  smaller  German  States,  but  when  Austria  expressed 
a  wish  to  join  the  Zollverein  she  was  refused  admission.  The 
Zollverein ’s  main  purpose  was  to  isolate  Austria,  to  weaken  her. 

When,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  Austria  found  herself 
in  opposition  to  Eussia,  Prussia  refused  to  support  her,  and 
Bismarck  advocated,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  memoirs,  that 
Prussia  should  cripple  Austria’s  action  by  making  a  strong  hostile 
demonstration  on  the  Austrian  border.  When,  in  1859,  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  attacked  Austria,  Prussia  once  more  refused  to  come  to 
her  help,  and  she  was  delighted  to  see  Austria  defeated. 

In  1864  Prussia  fought  once  more  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Austria,  but  once  more  Austria  was  made  to  fight  in  Prussia’s 
interest.  Austria  was  induced  by  Bismarck  to  assist  in  driving 
the  Danes  out  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  but  as  soon  as  she  had 
rendered  that  service  to  Prussia,  Prussia  turned  against  her.  In 
1866  Prussia  attacked  Austria,  deprived  her  of  her  share  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  defeated  her,  and  forced  the  important  South 
German  States  to  place  themselves  under  Prussia’s  leadership. 

Soon  after  the  Franco-German  War  Bismarck  began  pushing 
Russia  into  a  war  with  Turkey,  well  knowing  that  Austria  did 
not  desire  Russia  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople ; 
that  such  an  advance  would  create  trouble  between  Eussia  and 
Austria.  That  policy  had  the  desired  result.  The  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877  greatly  increased  the  differences  existing  between 
Eussia  and  Austria,  and,  by  raising  the  Russian  bogey  in  Vienna, 
Bismarck  induced  Austria  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  that 
Power  which  had  been  her  enemy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  had  defeated  and  despoiled  her 
as  recently  as  1866.  However,  the  German- Austrian  Alliance 
was  not  to  be  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries.  Once 
more  Prusso-Germany  was  to  derive  all  the  advantages  and 
Austria  was  to  be  deceived.  Although  the  Austro-German 
Alliance  was  an  alliance  of  defence,  it  was  primarily  concluded 
on  Austria’s  part  against  Russia.  Bismarck  concluded  a  secret 
alliance  with  Eussia  which  tended  to  deprive  Austria  of  the 
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benefit  of  the  Austro-German  Alliance.  In  his  memoirs,  in  his 
speeches,  in  his  table-talk,  and  in  numerous  newspaper  articles 
which  he  inspired  after  his  dismissal,  Bismarck  frankly  and 
cynically  avowed  that  he  had,  after  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Austria,  concluded  the  re-insurance  treaty  with  Kussia  for  the 
purpose  that  Germany  should  always  be  able  to  do  as  she  pleased, 
working  with  Austria  against  Eussia  or  with  Eussia  against 
Austria,  and  dispose  of  Austria’s  Army  for  Germany’s  purposes ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Austro-German  Treaty  did  not  apply 
to  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  that  Austria  would  have  to  follow 
Germany’s  lead.  In  other  words,  Bismarck  endeavoured  to  make 
Austria  subordinate  to  Germany.  As  in  1864,  Austria  was  to  do 
Germany’s  work. 

The  history  of  Austro-Prussian  relations  from  the  time  when 
Frederick  the  First  tried  to  defraud  the  Emperor,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  down  to  the  present  day 
is  a  long  and  unvarying  record  of  hostility  and  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Prussia.  Prussia  has  been  Austria’s  worst  enemy,  and 
in  1914  she  succeeded  once  more  in  causing  Austria  to  work  for 
Prussia’s  benefit.  Austria  did  not  begin  the  present  war,  but 
she  was  made  to  bear  the  onus  owing  to  the  German  Emperor’s 
skill  and  owing  to  the  credulousness  of  the  people  at  Vienna,  who 
were  once  more  deceived. 

Austria  did  not  cause  the  war.  The  venerable  Francis  Josef, 
who  is  now  eighty-five  years  old,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
that  rash  act.  Ever  since  his  advent  to  the  throne  Francis  Josef 
has  pursued  a  cautious  and  unaggressive  policy,  a  policy  of  drift, 
an  old  man’s  policy.  The  war  of  1859  was  forced  upon  him  by 
Napoleon  III.,  and  the  wars  of  1864  and  1866  were  forced  upon 
him  by  Bismarck.  It  is  ludicrous  to  assert  that  in  his  extreme  old 
age  he  plunged  with  his  own  free  will  into  a  war  which  might  lead 
to  Austria’s  destruction.  Notwithstanding  his  sad  experience  of 
1864,  he  has  once  more  been  Prussia’s  tool.  Very  likely  the 
statesmen  at  Berlin,  in  causing  Austria  to  participate  in  the  war, 
and  in  putting  upon  Austria’s  shoulders  the  apparent  responsibility 
for  its  outbreak,  thought  that  they  were  playing  a  very  safe  game. 
If  the  war  should  end  in  an  Austro-German  victory,  Germany 
would  take  the  bulk  of  the  spoils,  and  would  probably  succeed 
in  making  Austria  subordinate  to  the  Hohenzollerns  for  all 
time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  should  be  lost,  Germany 
might  lose  comparatively  small  territories  in  the  East  and  West, 
but  she  might  more  than  compensate  herself  by  enforcing  her 
hegemony  upon  crippled  Austria,  making  her  a  German  vassal 
State,  and  creating  a  Greater  Germany  reaching  from  Hamburg 
to  Trieste.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  war  might  be,  Germany 
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would  be  bound  to  win,  while  Austria  would  be  bound  to  lose. 
That  was  probably  the  calculation  of  the  German  statesmen  who 
continued  the  anti-Austrian  policy  unflinchingly  pursued  by 
Prussia  since  the  time  of  Frederick  William  the  First  and 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  time  may  come  when  Austrian 
statesmen  will  recognise  that  their  country  has  once  more  been 
the  victim  of  Prussian  intrigue  and  Prussian  treachery.  The 
day  when  they  discover  the  true  position  of  affairs,  and  turn 
against  their  hereditary  enemy,  may  see  the  regeneration  of 
Austria. 

The  weakness  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  arises  from  the  fact  that 
its  population  is  not  homogeneous ;  that  in  it  a  minority  rules 
over  a  dissatisfied  majority.  The  Hapsburgs  are  a  German 
house,  and  they  have  naturally  endeavoured  to  impress  a  German 
character  upon  their  States.  They  have  tried  in  the  past  to  Ger¬ 
manise  their  territories  by  means  of  the  schools,  the  army,  and 
the  bureaucracy.  According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  people 
of  Austria-Hungary,  including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  consist 
of  the  following  nationalities  :  — 


Population  of 
Austria  and 

Half  of  Bosnia 

Population  of 
Hungary  and 
Half  of  Bosnia 

and  Herzegovina 
in  1910. 

and  Herzegovina 
in  1910. 

Germans 

...  0,950,000 

Magyars 

...  10,051,000 

Czechs  ... 

...  6,436,000 

Roumanians 

...  2,949,000 

Poles 

...  4,968,000 

Germans 

...  2,037,000 

Ruthenians 

...  3,519,000 

Serbians 

...  2,006,000 

Slovenes 

...  1,253,000 

Slovacks 

...  1,968,000 

Serbians 

...  1,683,000 

Croatians 

...  1,833,000 

Italians  ... 

768,000 

Ruthenians 

473,000 

Roumanians 

275,000 

Magyars 

11,000 

28,863,000 

21,317,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  population  of  Austria  only  about 
one-third  are  Germans,  while  of  the  population  of  Austria- 
Hungary  only  about  one-fourth  are  Germans.  With  so  small  a 
number  of  Germans,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  maintain  the 
German  character  of  the  army,  of  the  schools,  of  the  bureaucracy, 
and  still  less  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  deprived  of  its  pre-eminently  German  character  which  it 
]X)ssessed  in  the  past  by  Prussia’s  action,  for  she  has  lost  to 
Prussia  not  only  Silesia  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but 
the  South  German  States  as  well  in  consequence  of  her  defeat 
in  1866.  The  importance  which  the  reunion  of  Silesia  and  of  the 
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South  German  States  would  have  to  Austria-Hungary  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table 

luhabitants  of  Silesia  in  1910  ...  ...  ...  5,225,962 

,,  ,,  Bavaria  ,,  ...  ...  ...  6,887,291 

,,  ,,  Saxony  ,,  ...  ...  ...  4,806,661 

,,  ,,  Wurtemberg.,,  ...  ...  ...  2,437,574 

„  „  Baden  . .  2,142,833 

Total  .  21,500,321 

Without  including  the  smaller  South  German  States  and  the 
territories  which  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  had  to  cede  to  Prussia  in 
1815,  and  which  that  country  may  fairly  claim  to  have  returned, 
the  accession  of  the  South  German  States  mentioned  and  of 
Silesia  would  increase  the  German  }X)pulation  of  Austria-Hungary 
from  12,000,000  to  33,500,000.  Austria-Hungary  would  once 
more  become  a  pre-eminently  German  State.  By  far  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  would  be  overcome.  Relying 
on  the  large  German  element  in  the  country  the  Hapsburgs  might 
Germanise  their  vast  and  beautiful  country  without  having  to 
resort  to  force  or  to  stoop  to  intrigue. 

The  two  most  powerful  bonds  which  unite  the  different 
nationalities  within  the  Dual  Monarchy  are  the  Monarch  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  South  Germany  and  Silesia  form, 
with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  which  is  almost  purely  Protestant, 
a  pre-eminently  Catholic  group.  Hence  their  inclusion  would 
not  lead  to  violent  religious  differences  in  Austria-Hungary, 
especially  as  the  South  German  Protestants  are  not  zealots,  but 
are  easy-going  people.  In  Silesia  and  the  chief  South  German 
States  the  religions  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Roman  Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Silesia 

...  2,962,783 

2,199,114 

Bavaria 

...  4,863,251 

1,942,658 

Saxony  . 

236,052 

4,520,835 

Wurtemberg 

739,995 

1,671,183 

Baden  . 

...  1,271,015 

826,364 

10,073,096 

11,160,154 

If  we  leave  Saxony  out  of  account.  South  Germany  and  Silesia 

contain  together  in  round 

figures  10,000,000 

Catholics  and 

0,500,000  Protestants.  Saxony,  although  practically  entirely 
Protestant,  has  special  reason  for  desiring  to  be  separated  from 
Prussia  and  to  be  united  with  Austria,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

The  weakness  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  due  chiefly  to  two 
reasons  :  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  cannot  rely  on  a 
national  majority,  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  any  other 
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nationality  are  strong  enough  to  support  the  Government  against 
the  others ;  and  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  poor.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  a  poor  State,  partly  because  lack  of  union  among  the 
nationalities  impedes  administrative  reform  and  good  government, 
partly  because  the  country  lacks  certain  natural  resources, 
especially  coal.  By  the  accession  of  the  South  German  States 
and  of  Silesia  the  Dual  Monarchy  would  acquire  an  immense 
increase  in  wealth.  The  wealth  of  the  South  German  States  and 
of  Silesia  is  evidenced  by  their  rapid  increase  in  population, 
which,  since  1871,  has  grown  as  follows  : — 


Bavaria. 

Saxony. 

Wurtemberg. 

Baden. 

Silesia. 

1871  .. 

.  4,863,450 

2,556,244 

1,818,539 

1,461,562 

3,707,167 

1880  .. 

.  5,284,778 

2,972,805 

1,971,118 

1,570,254 

4,007,925 

1890  .. 

.  5,594,982 

3,502,684 

2,036,522 

1,657,867 

4,224,458 

1900  .. 

.  6,176,057 

4,202,216 

2,169,480 

17867,944 

4,668,857 

1910  .. 

..  6,889,291 

4,806,661 

2,457,574 

2,142,833 

5,225,962 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  greater  South 
German  States  and  of  Silesia  shows  that  they  are  possessed  of 
great  wealth  and  of  great  resources. 

The  Austrian  manufacturing  industries  are  comparatively  little 
developed  because  the  country  lacks  coal.  In  Southern  Silesia, 
close  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  lies  the  largest  coalfield  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  How  deficient  Austria  is  in  coal  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures  : — 

Germany’s  coal  production  in  1911  ...  ...  160,747,000  tons. 

Austria-Hungary’s  coal  production  in  1911  ...  15,670,000  tons. 

In  1911  Germany  produced  more  than  ten  times  as  much  coal 
as  the  Dual  Monarchy.  In  that  year  Austria-Hungary  imported 
from  Germany  9,754,290  tons  of  coal  and  797,976  tons  of  coke, 
the  bulk  of  which  came  from  the  great  Silesian  coalfield  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1911  Silesia  alone  produced  42,300,412  tons  of  coal, 
and  Silesia’s  coal  production  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  rose  to 
the  figure  mentioned  from  12,656,700  tons  in  1880.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  like  to  settle  around  the  coalfields.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  Southern  Silesia  contains  many  of  the  most 
important  German  manufacturing  industries,  that  the  province 
employs  machinery  of  more  than  1,000,000  horse-power  in  indus¬ 
trial  production.  The  acquisition  of  Silesia  would  make  Austria- 
Hungary  independent  of  imported  coal,  and  would  supply  the 
country  with  vast  and  powerful  industries  of  every  kind.  At  one 
stroke  Austria-Hungary  would  be  converted  from  a  poor  into  a 
wealthy  country.  For  political  and  economic  reasons  Austria- 
Hungary  would  gain  very  greatly  by  the  acquisition  of  Silesia  and 
of  South  Germany. 
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The  people  of  Silesia  and  of  South  Germany  have  far  more  in 
common  with  the  Austrians  than  with  the  Prussians.  They  are 
pre-eminently  Koman  Catholic,  and  they  are  far  more  easy-going 
than  the  Prussians,  They  would  probably  be  far  more  happy 
if  they  were  reunited  to  Austria.  The  future  may  see  Germany 
divided  into  a  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  half,  and  con¬ 
ceivably  the  Eoman  Catholic  half,  under  Austria’s  guidance, 
might  earlier  or  later  incorporate  the  chiefly  Eoman  Catholic 
Ehenish  province  with  7,000,000  inhabitants,  of  which  5,000,000 
belong  to  the  Eoman  faith.  The  Ehenish  province  is  by  far  the 
wealthiest  part  of  Germany.  If  Austria  could  succeed  in  acquir¬ 
ing  it,  her  supremacy  in  Germany  would  become  undisputed  and 
indisputable. 

Germany  has  endeavoured  to  justify  her  war  of  aggression 
largely  by  her  need  of  colonies,  of  oversea  expansion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Austria-Hungary  is  far  more  in  need  of  outlets  for  her 
surplus  population  than  is  Germany.  That  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  : — 

Emigration. 

From  Austria-Hungary.  From  Germany. 


1908  102,795  19,883 

1909  .  250,530  24,921 

1910  .  270,060  25,531 

1911  .  163,962  22,690 

1912  .  246,300  18,545 

1,033,647  111,570 


During  the  last  five  years  for  which  figures  are  available  the 
emigration  from  Austria-Hungary  was  considerably  more  than 
nine  times  as  large  as  that  from  Germany.  Obviously,  the  Dual 
Monarchy  has  far  more  need  of  colonies  than  Germany,  and  con¬ 
ceivably  the  Allies  might  give  to  Austria-Hungary  the  outlets 
which  she  requires  for  her  surplus  population.  For  instance,  she 
might  be  given  some  of  the  German  colonies. 

Although  Saxony  is  practically  exclusively  a  Protestant  country, 
she  is  likely  to  welcome  the  destruction  of  Prussia’s  hegemony 
in  Germany  and  a  reunion  with  Eoman  Catholic  Austria,  for 
Saxony  has  suffered  terribly  in  the  past  through  Prussia’s 
covetousness,  and  from  Prussian  barbarity.  Saxony  has  been 
the  Belgium  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Separating  the  Protestant  North  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  South, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  she  suffered  more  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  than  any  other  German  State.  When  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  1740,  entered  upon  his  war  with  Austria,  a  war  which,  rightly 
considered,  has  been  continued  by  his  successors  down  to  the 
present  day,  Ke  found  Austria  inconveniently  near  to  the  Prussian 
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territories  and  to  his  capital.  As  Saxony  separated  Austria  from 
Prussia,  he  thought  it  most  important  that  it  should  become  part 
of  Prussia.  In  the  desire  of  acquiring  Saxony  he  invaded  that 
country  in  the  second  Silesian  War  and  in  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
and  he  treated  the  unfortunate  country  with  the  same  barbarity 
with  which  Germany  is  treating  Belgium.  According  to  reliable 
Prussian  authorities,  the  small  State  of  Saxony  lost,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  90,000  people  and  100,000,000 
thalers,  without  allowing  in  any  way  for  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  decline  of  trade  and  industry.  How  enormous  a  loss  of 
100,000,000  thalers  was  at  the  time  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  national  revenue  of  Prussia  amounted  only  to  7,000,000 
thalers  a  year  at  the  time  when  Frederick  the  Great  came  to  the 
throne.  During  the  Seven  Years’  War,  the  King  of  Saxony,  like 
the  present  King  of  Belgium,  was  driven  out  of  his  country. 

In  his  political  testaments  Frederick  the  Great  urged  upon  his 
successors  that  they  should  humiliate  Austria  and  acquire  terri¬ 
tories  around  Prussia,  particularly  Saxony.  He  wrote,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  testament  of  1776  : — 

“De  n^cessit^  il  faut  s’emparer  de  la  Saxe.  .  .  .  S’il  s’agit  des  vues 
politiques  d ’acquisition  qui  conviennent  k  cette  monarchie,  les  Etats  de  la 
Saxe  sont  sans  contredit  ceux  qui  lui  conviendraient  le  mieux,  en  I’arrondis- 
sant  et  lui  formant  une  barri^re  par  les  montagnes  qui  s4parent  la  Saxe  de 
la  Boheme.  .  .  .  Cette  acquisition  est  d’une  n^cessitd  indispensable  pour 
donner  k  cet  Etat  la  consistance  dont  il  manque.  Car,  des  qu’on  est  en 
guerre,  I’ennemi  peut  avancer  de  plain  pied  jusqu’k  Berlin  sans  trouver  la 
moindre  opposition  dans  son  chemin.” 

Saxony  lay  not  far  from  Berlin,  and  it  separated  Prussia  from 
Austria,  her  intended  prey.  That  was  a  crime  that  could  not 
be  forgiven.  During  the  Napoleonic  Wars  Saxony,  like  Prussia, 
first  endeavoured  to  remain  neutral.  When  she  found  neutrality 
impossible  she  desired  to  join  the  winning  side,  remembering  the 
terrible  losses  which  the  Seven  Years’  War  had  inflicted  upon  her. 
Thus  she  joined  Napoleon  partly  through  compulsion,  partly  from 
choice.  After  Napoleon’s  overthrow  Prussia  resolved  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great  by  demanding  that  Saxony 
should  be  punished  for  her  faithlessness  to  the  German  cause, 
and  that  the  country  should  be  incorporated  in  Prussia  in  its 
entirety.  The  Prussian  representatives  advanced  that  demand  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Prussia’s  attitude  at  the  Congress  was 
described  by  its  Secretary,  Frederick  von  Gentz,  in  a  m4moire 
written  on  February  12th,  1815,  as  follows  : — 

“  Prussia  only  brought  to  the  Congress  an  immoderate  desire  for  extending 
her  possessions  at  the  expense  of  all  others  and  without  regard  to  any 
principle  of  justice,  or  even  decency.  This  passion  for  conquest  had  its 
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origin  neither  in  the  character  of  the  King  nor  of  his  Prime  Minister,  for 
the  King,  although  below  mediocrity  in  intellect  and  judgment,  is  at  bottom 
a  good  man,  and  Chancellor  Hardenberg  is  one  of  the  best  that  ever  existed. 
But  the  political  system  of  the  Prussian  Court  does  not  depend  on  the  King 
or  Prince  Hardenberg.  Prussia’s  policy,  founded  and  pursued  during  the 
last  century,  has  found  fresh  support  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  and 
the  energy  of  the  Army,  and  in  the  irresistible  power  which  certain  distin¬ 
guished  military  men  exercise  at  present  upon  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  Since 
the  moment  of  Pruseia'a  reaurrection  the  principal  object  of  the  military 
party  haa  been  the  total  acquiaition  of  Saxony.  Being  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  compete  with  Russia,  they  have  concentrated  all  their  ambitions 
upon  Germany.  The  acquiaition  of  Saxony,  however  enormous  it  was, 
would  for  them  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  great  aeriea  of  political  operationa 
by  which  they  hope  aooner  or  later  to  unite  with  Pruaaia  the  largeat  part  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  to  efface  the  influence  of  Auatria,  and  to  put  them- 
aelvea  at  the  head  of  the  whole  German  confederation.” 

The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 

The  Saxons  were  aware  of  Prussia’s  intentions.  On  September 
19th,  1814,  the  King  of  Saxony  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.  of  France 
protesting  against  Prussia’s  intention  of  despoiling  him  of  his 
territories,  and  King  Louis  sent  on  October  13th  instructions  to 
Prince  Talleyrand,  the  French  representative  at  the  Congress,  to 
protect  Saxony  against  Prussia’s  covetousness  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  of  public  morality.  Prussia’s  outrageous  demands 
revolted  not  only  the  King  of  France,  but  the  German  Sovereigns 
as  well.  In  December,  1814,  the  Duke  of  Coburg  drafted  a  pro¬ 
test  to  be  signed  by  the  smaller  German  Sovereigns,  in  which 
he  stated  : — 

“Si  I'Allemagne  est  la  clef  de  voute  de  I’edifice  politique  de  I’Europe,  la 
Saxe  est  la  pierre  angulaire  de  la  nouvelle  federation  en  cette  partie.  La  lui 
enlever,  serait  ebranler  le  nouvel  edifice  dans  ses  fondements,  et  nous 
croyons  exprimer  le  voeu  unanime  de  toutes  les  parties  integrantes  de  la 
nation  allemande,  en  disant  hautement ;  Sans  la  Saxe  libre  et  independante, 
point  d’Allemagne  federative  solide.” 

Talleyrand  clearly  recognised  that  the  acquisition  of  Saxony 
would  immensely  strengthen  Prussia’s  power,  would  enable  her 
to  strike  at  Austria,  would  make  her  supreme  in  Germany,  would 
destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany,  and  would  therefore 
threaten  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  itself.  With  remarkable 
foresight  he  wrote  to  Prince  Metternich  on  December  19th, 
1814 

“La  disposition  que  I’on  a  pr^tendu  faire  du  Royaume  de  Saxe,  pernicieuse 
comme  exemple,  le  serait  encore  par  son  influence,  sur  I’^quilibre  g4n6ral 
de  I’Europe,  ^quilibre  qui  consiste  dans  un  rapport  entre  les  forces  d 'aggres¬ 
sion  et  les  forces  de  resistance  r^ciproques  des  divers  corps  politiques;  elle 
le  blesserait  de  deux  maniferes,  I’une  et  I’autre  trfes  graves. 

“(1)  En  errant  centre  la  Boheme  une  force  d ’aggression  tr^s  grande  et  en 
menaejant  ainsi  la  surete  de  I’Autriche  entiere.  Car  la  force  particuliere  de 
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resistance  de  la  Boheme  devrait  etre  proportionnellement  accrue  et  tie 
pourrait  I’etre  qu’aux  d^pens  de  la  force  g^nerale  de  resistance  de  la 
Monarchie  autrichienne.  Or,  la  surete  de  I’Autriche  importe  trop  &  1 ’Europe 
pour  ne  pas  exciter  la  sollicitude  particuliere  du  Boi. 

“  (2)  En  creant  au  sein  du  Corjis  germanique,  et  pour  un  de  ses  membres, 
une  force  d ’aggression  hors  de  proportion  aveo  les  forces  de  resistance  de  tous 
les  autres,  ce  qui,  mettant  ceuz-ci  dans  un  peril  toujours  imminent,  et  les 
forQant  A  chercher  des  appuis  au  dehors,  rendrait  nulle  la  force  de  resistance 
que,  dans  le  syst^me  general  de  I’equilibre  europeen,  le  corps  entier  doit 
offrir,  et  qu’il  ne  peut  avoir  que  par  I’union  intime  de  ses  membres.” 

Of  course,  Prussia  protested  that  she  desired  to  obtain  all 
Saxony,  not  in  order  to  overthrow  Austria,  but  merely  in  the 
interest  of  European  peace,  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  to  attack  her  neighbour.  Prince  Hardenberg  handed  to  Prince 
Metternich  on  December  2nd,  1814,  a  note  verhale  in  which  he 
stated  that  “Prussia  thought  less  than  any  other  Power  of  in¬ 
creasing  her  territories.”  However,  Prussia’s  protestations  were 
not  believed.  The  Duke  of  Coburg  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
the  British  representative  : — 

“La  Saxe  donn4e  h  la  Prusse  sufi&rait  pour  diviser  I’Autriche  et  la  Prusse. 
Les  fronti^res  de  I’Autriche  seront  compromises,  ses  mouvements  militaires 
gen4s  et  menaces,  et  les  deux  etats,  places  aux  portes  de  I’un  et  de  I’autre, 
se  trouveront  t6t  ou  tard  dans  une  situation  hostile  permanente,  dangereuse 
pour  eux  et  pour  I’Europe.” 

Talleyrand  clearly  foresaw  the  danger  with  which  not  only 
Austria,  but  all  Europe,  was  menaced  if  the  important  strategical 
position  occupied  by  Saxony  should  fall  into  Prussia’s  hands. 
Hence,  he  wrote  on  December  20th,  1814,  to  Louis  XVIII.  : — 

“II  est  Evident  que  I’Allemagne,  apr^s  avoir  perdu  son  4quilibre  propre, 
ne  pourrait  plus  servir  A  r6quilibre  g4n4ral,  et  que  son  6quilibre  serait 
d^truit  si  la  Saxe  dtait  sacrifice.” 

Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian  representative,  plainly  foretold 
that  Prussia’s  possession  of  Saxony  would  threaten  Austria,  and 
that  Prussia  desired  to  use  the  Saxon  territory  for  attacking 
Austria.  At  the  sitting  of  January  28th,  he  put  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  written  protest  in  which  we  read  : — 

“  L ’incorporation  de  la  Saxe  A  la  Prusse  est  4galement  contraire  aux 
int^rets  directs  de  I’Autriche  dans  la  supposition  d’lme  divergence  ou  d’une 
reunion  des  vues  politiques  de  I’Autriche  et  de  la  Prusse.  Dans  le  premier 
cas,  parce  que,  abstraction  faite  des  considerations  purement  politiques  et 
administratives,  la  Saxe,  rdunie  sous  un  meme  sceptre  avec  la  Siiesie,  com¬ 
plete  un  systeme  militaire  offensif  centre  I’Autriche.  Cette  combinaison, 
que  le  caract^re  personnel  des  monarques  qui  occupent  les  trones  de  Prusse 
et  d’Autriche  rend  sans  doute  beaucoup  moins  inqui4tante  pour  le  moment 
actuel,  acquiert  neanmoins  sous  le  point  de  vue  tant  politique  que  militaire 
un  double  poids  par  la  nature  des  nouvelles  frontieres  de  la  Prusse  et  de 
I’Autriche  en  Pologne.” 
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Unfortunately,  the  English  representatives  in  Vienna  did  not 
sufficiently  realise  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  Saxony.  Owing  to  their  attitude  and  to  that  of  the  British 
Government  a  compromise  was  effected.  Thus  Prussia  received 
the  larger  half  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  containing  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1866  the  danger  which  Talleyrand, 
Prince  Metternich,  and  the  Duke  of  Coburg  had  foretold  came 
true.  Prussia,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  Northern 
Saxony,  attacked  and  defeated  Austria,  and  weakened  Saxony 
could  not  offer  an  adequate  resistance  to  the  Prussian  invader. 

Saxony  has  suffered  quite  as  much  at  Prussia’s  hands  as  has 
Austria  herself.  She  has  no  reason  to  bear  goodwill  to  Prussia, 
but  she  has  reason  to  deplore  the  loss  of  her  northern  territories 
to  Prussia.  When  the  map  of  Europe  comes  to  be  redrawn 
Saxony  may  regain  the  provinces  which  Prussia  took  from  her 
a  century  ago.  They  are  inhabited  by  about  3,000,000  people. 
Their  possession  would  increase  the  population  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  to  about  8,000,000,  and  if  Saxony  should  rejoin  Austria, 
Austria’s  population  would  be  increased  by  not  merely  21,500,000, 
the  figure  given  previously  in  this  article,  but  by  nearly  25,000,000 
Germans.  t  ’ 

Prussia  has  been  the  hereditary  enemy  not  only  of  Austria  but 
of  Saxony  as  well.  Will  Austria  at  last  pursue  an  Austrian  policy, 
or  will  she  continue  to  follow  a  Prussian  policy?  The  answer  to 
that  question  will  determine  Austria’s  fate  and  Austria’s  future. 

V. 


ANTONIO  SALANDKA:  THE  ITALIAN  PEEMIEE. 


To  those  not  intimately  in  the  “know,”  the  sudden  prominence 
of  Antonio  Salandra,  and  yet  more  his  power  to  frustrate  the 
intrigues  and  cabals  engineered  against  him  by  the  “clients” 
of  Giolitti,  who  had  urged  his  selection  as  a  temporary  diversion 
of  public  discontent  from  his  own  policy,  came  as  a  veritable 
surprise.  Those  who  knew  were  perhaps  less  astonished,  though 
even  they  were  unprepared  for  Salandra’ s  unobtrusive  grip.  This 
is  the  man  who  to-day  governs  Italy  with  the  enthusiastic  consent 
of  the  whoie  nation,  accorded  to  him  in  a  remarkable  popular 
tribute  in  the  troublous  days  of  early  May,  and  on  him  the  nation 
has  imposed  its  will — that  Italy  should  participate  in  the  great 
European  conflagration. 

Aged  but  little  over  sixty,  florid  and  robust  of  aspect,  energetic, 
frank,  and  good-natured  of  mien,  speaking  courteously  and  gently, 
he  might  very  easily  be  judged  a  gentleman  farmer  of  good 
stock. 

He  puts  on  no  airs,  has  no  pretensions,  never  poses  as  being 
above  the  common.  Hence  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  grasp 
that  w’e  have  to  do  with  the  greatest  statesman  Italy  has  produced 
since  Cavour  and  Francesco  Crispi. 

On  this  account,  too,  the  Italian  people  love  him,  for  Antonio 
Salandra  personifies  their  best  qualities,  i.e.,  strength  without 
arrogance,  audacity  without  provocative  contempt,  craft  without 
malignity. 

The  Italians  are  a  people  of  industrious  and  parsimonious 
burghers.  Antonio  Salandra  is  their  worthy  interpreter,  for 
Italy,  though  unaffected  by  imperialist  mania,  is  nevertheless  in 
an  ascensional  period  of  her  story,  and  her  sons  recognise  that 
their  duty  bids  them  be  alert ;  and  Antonio  Salandra,  in  the 
great  world  crisis,  understood  how  to  reconcile  the  honest  utility 
of  an  initial  neutrality  with  the  open  intervention  of  to-day 
beside  the  Triple  Entente. 

In  all  this  he  has  interpreted  and  seconded  the  national  soul, 
arousing  it  to  unanticipated  pulsations  of  pride  and  vitality. 

He  has  come  into  political  life  from  what  since  ancient  times 
have  been  known  as  “/e  Piiglie  assetate.” 

Now  if  there  be  in  Italy  a  region  which  harbours  wonderful, 
latent  vitality,  and  which  hitherto  has  lacked  the  means  to  put 
it  to  the  proof,  it  is  Apulia.  Only  within  the  last  few  days  the 
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long-promised,  long-worked-at  Apulian  aqueduct  has  begun  to 
distribute  its  waters  to  Apulian  agriculture  and  industry.  Until 
then,  this  region  developed  but  slowly,  and  was  almost  aban¬ 
doned,  because  the  Motherland  had  carelessly  neglected  this 
unadulterated  corner  of  Italian  earth.  Nevertheless  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  Apulia  have  greatly  influenced  the  character  and 
political  temperament  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  leaders,  who  have 
arrived  at  political  power  athwart  a  solid  and  careful  preparation, 
and  this  because  the  regional  problems  included  not  only  the 
question  of  the  South,  that  burning  and  unsolved  Italian  govern¬ 
mental  perplexity,  but  the  whole  internal  and  foreign  Italian 
policy  relating  to  the  Adriatic. 

None  of  Apulia’s  sons  entered  office  better  prepared  than 
Antonio  Salandra,  for  he  had  specialised  as  professor  of  adminis¬ 
trative  law,  a  “faculty  ’’  he  taught  for  many  years  at  the  University 
of  Home. 

As  professor  he  was  never  a  celebrity.  His  name  never  figured 
among  those  most  quoted ;  his  lectures  were  not  eagerly  attended  ; 
his  grave,  rather  professional  language  was  pronounced  dull. 

A  collection  of  speeches  and  essays  just  published^  contains 
nothing  that  is  truly  genial,  no  spark  of  that  fire  which  inflames 
and  rouses  youth  to  enthusiasm. 

The  truth  is,  Antonio  Salandra  was  not  born  to  be  a  professor. 
His  is  a  political  temperament ;  the  Chamber  arouses  his  passion 
rather  than  the  Cathedra.  The  study  of  law  was  for  him  only 
a  solid  and  weighty  basis  for  the  parliamentary  combats  into 
which  he  threw  himself  with  ardour  when  his  native  city,  Lucera, 
elected  him  its  deputy. 

Born  at  the  close  of  the  national  Eisorgimento,  he  entered 
political  life  at  a  depressed  moment,  when  Italy  was  not  yet 
securely  welded  into  moral  unity,  but  was  anaemic  and  depleted 
in  the  economic  sphere ;  when  the  body  politic  oscillated  between 
the  self-seeking  factions,  and  false  demagogic  airs  began  to  stir. 

Like  all  countries  of  new  political  formation,  Italy  passed 
through  her  crisis  led  by  Governments  that  opposed  parlia¬ 
mentary  intrigues  and  individual  ambitions  to  solid  governmental 
authority  and  an  organic  development  of  the  State. 

Divergent  parties  sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
and  the  facile  applause  of  the  populace,  advocating  a  lax,  stunted, 
time-serving  policy  founded  solely  on  concessions  and  compro¬ 
mises. 

It  was  at  such  a  depressed  moment  of  national  existence  that 
Antonio  Salandra  entered  the  Chamber,  and  he  entered  it  as  a 
Conservative. 


(1)  Latenza,  Bari,  1915. 
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There  had  lately  arisen  in  the  ranks  of  the  constitutional  parties 
a  small  but  strong  party  of  clear  and  decided  political  opinions 
ready  to  sacrifice  individual  popularity  to  the  general  good,  and 
to  revive  in  Italy  that  spirit  of  discipline  and  of  collective  duty 
that  had  grown  weak  and  nerveless.  Its  leader  was  the  actual 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  and  with  him 
Antonio  Salandra  not  only  associated  himself,  but  soon  became 
one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  the  group. 

At  this  period,  the  Governments  of  the  Left  that  succeeded  each 
other  were  all,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  one  presided  over 
by  Crispi,  led  by  ministers  with  programmes  entirely  occupied 
with  internal  questions,  without  vaster  horizons  and  higher 
ideals. 

The  Sonnino-Salandra  group,  named  “The  Party  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  Opposition,”  fought  ardently  to  vanquish  the  political 
degeneracy,  upholding  the  banner  of  established  authority. 

Their  purifying  influence  became  ever  more  needful,  as  both 
in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  country  there  began  to  dominate  the 
baneful  phenomenon  called  Giolittismo,  after  its  unscrupulous 
inaugurator. 

For  over  ten  years  this  man  Giolitti  held  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  slowly  corroding  and  sapping  the  fibres  of  the  State, 
inoculating  with  favouritism  all  Branches  of  the  public  ad¬ 
ministration,  acquiescing  in  demagogic  agitations,  in  anti¬ 
clericalism,  in  the  appropriation  of  State  and  public  offices  on 
the  part  of  greedy,  ignorant,  and  irresponsible  personages. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  group  Sonnino-Salandra  fought 
epic  parliamentary  battles  on  behalf  of  the  morality  and  authority 
of  the  State.  They  were  in  the  minority,  it  is  true  ;  nevertheless, 
the  country  admired  and  venerated  the  austere  deportment  of 
men  who  refused  to  take  office  in  order  better  to  defend  and 
indicate  the  right  path  for  the  nation  to  tread ;  men  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  depression,  rose  above  factions  and 
calmly  debated  many  burning  questions  with  studied  and  weighty 
arguments  devoid  of  personalities  or  personal  ambitions. 

And  how  many,  many  battles  were  they  called  upon  to  fight! 
To  peruse  the  volume  just  published  by  Salandra  called  La  politica 
nazionale  ed  il  partito  liherale,  wherein  the  Premier  has  collected 
his  most  important  parliamentary  and  election  speeches,  is  to 
realise  the  historic  moments  of  Italian  public  life  during  the  last 
two  decades. 

Thus,  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  South,  Salandra,  who 
is  profoundly  acquainted  with  its  problems,  its  needs,  and  its 
evils,  advocated  a  policy  of  austere  justice,  of  impartiality,  and 
of  labour  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Camorre,  constituted  of  small 
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groups  of  wealthy  men  who  dominated,  to  the  injury  of  the  mis¬ 
trusting  and  incensed  populace. 

On  the  religious  question  Salandra  is  pronouncedly  in  favour 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  over  every  form  of  belief,  but  at 
the  same  time  opposed  to  any  anti-clerical  or  sectarian  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

In  matters  of  political  economy,  he  preaches  the  middle  course 
between  protection  and  free  trade. 

The  extension  of  the  suffrage  he  opposed,  not  on  anti-Liberal 
grounds,  but  because  he  held  that,  by  bestowing  it  unasked,  the 
populace  were  deprived  of  a  stimulus  to  upraise  their  mental 
status. 

For  Salandra  is  a  Conservative,  but  he  is  also  a  Liberal.  He 
inherited  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  a  State  from  Cavour, 
and  he  followed  Cavour  above  all  in  his  criterions  of  integrity ; 
but  he  seems  more  Conservative  than  he  is,  for  he  interprets 
Liberalism  as  a  strengthening  of  the  State,  and  not  as  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  public  powers  in  the  face  of  popular  pressure. 

If  he  was  disposed  to  concede  where  he  thought  it  might  be 
advisable,  he  was  never  disposed  to  abdicate  as  was  Giolitti’s 
invariable  manoeuvre. 

He  so  thoroughly  grasped,  however,  the  exigencies  of  the  new 
times  that  occasionally  he  even  detached  himself  from  Sonnino, 
following  audaciously  Liberal  directions,  although  on  general 
lines  he  has  always  followed  Sonnino,  and  was  a  member  of  each 
of  his  Cabinets  (1906-1909). 

Up  to  these  dates,  however,  Antonio  Salandra  always  took  a 
secondary  place  beside  his  natural  leader,  Sidney  Sonnino.  He 
recognised  him  as  the  chief  of  the  group,  and  followed  him  with 
his  rigid  sense  of  discipline.  But  after  Sonnino’s  two  brief 
tenures  of  ofi&ce  Italy  began  to  recognise  that  between  Salandra 
and  his  group-chief,  the  former  was  more  adapted  to  uphold  a 
Government,  seeing  that  by  temperament  he  was  more  com¬ 
bative,  more  agile,  and  more  alert. 

Sonnino,  who  is  truly  remarkable  as  an  economist,  is  better 
fitted  for  the  rdle  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Finance 
than  that  of  Premier. 

Antonio  Salandra,  on  the  other  hand,  alert  and  pugnacious,  was 
able  to  resist  with  better  success  against  Parliamentary  cabals, 
to  oppose  intrigues,  and  to  navigate  the  ship  of  State  between  the 
insidious  rocks  of  the  Parliament  Hall. 

The  Italian  Chamber,  after  Giolitti’s  long  administration,  was 
not  divided,  like  that  of  other  nations,  into  sharply  outlined 
parties,  but  formed  of  the  “clients”  of  Giolitti,  who  infiltrated 
themselves  into  each  Party  and  faction,  the  partisans  of  a 
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man,  not  of  an  idea,  held  in  bond  solely  by  a  baleful  personal 
direction. 

Salandra  appeared  the  man  adapted  to  dissolve  this  unhappy 
situation,  and  potent  aid  in  this  task  came  to  him  from  the  new 
orientation  of  the  public  conscience.  For  Italy  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  been  too  long  the  slave  of  Giolitti,  and 
a  new  sentiment  of  dignity,  of  ardour,  of  ambition  made  its  way 
among  the  younger  generation. 

Young  Italy  had  moments  of  noble  indignation  unknown  to 
their  fathers.  They  aspired  after  a  greater  and  stronger  Italy, 
and  this  leaven,  that  quickly  fermented  a  large  section  of  the 
public  soul  concentrated  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Party,  the 
Nationalists. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  the  new  propaganda  spread, 
and  soon  after,  to  render  it  yet  more  efficacious,  Italy  entered 
upon  her  Libyan  campaign,  which  gave  occasion  for  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  outburst  of  renewed  military  heroism. 

Hence,  on  the  eve  of  a  Salandra  Cabinet,  Italy  was  psycho¬ 
logically  ready  to  be  led  by  a  firm  hand  towards  newer  and 
stronger  destinies. 

But  in  internal  affairs  everything  had  to  be  re-made.  The 
bureaucracy  was  merely  a  clique  of  men  subservient  to  the 
Dictator  Giolitti,  in  the  South,  as  the  result  of  scandalous  elections, 
and,  in  return  for  electoral  favours,  there  dominated  men  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  Government  in  power,  i.e.,  Giolitti,  while 
the  extreme  Parties  gathered  the  fruits  of  a  ten-year-long  propa¬ 
ganda  of  hate  and  discord  to  which  the  Liberals  had  no  concrete 
policy  to  oppose,  notwithstanding  the  admonitions  of  Salandra, 
who  desired  to  endow  them  with  a  conscience  and  a  soul.  The 
army  was  profoundly  disorganised,  the  stores  depleted,  despite 
the  assertions  of  Giolitti  that  all  was  ready  and  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Therefore,  whoever  assumed  office  was  called  on  to  deal 
with  an  Italy  profoundly  handicapped,  unsettled,  mistrustful  of 
herself,  agitated  by  a  veritable  nerve  crisis,  and  yet  filled  with 
an  ardent  yearning  to  rise  above  these  obstacles  and  to  recover 
the  soul  she  had  found  in  the  early  days  of  the  Libyan  campaign. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Giolitti,  alarmed  at  the  monster 
he  had  created,  abandoned  the  reins  of  Government,  and, 
amid  the  hopes  and  encouragement  of  the  country,  Antonio 
Salandra  was  called  to  the  Premiership.  This,  however,  was 
something  of  a  surprise,  as  all  thought  that  the  Giolitti  Cabinet 
would  have  been  succeeded  by  a  Sonnino  Ministry,  since  of  late 
years  Italian  political  life  seemed  to  polarise  between  a  binomial 
Sonnino-Giolitti  in  a  perennial  see-saw.  But  Sonnino  had 
refused  the  position,  and  the  offer  was  made  to  Salandra. 
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Now  during  the  last  elections  Salandra  had  shown  signs  of 
differentiating  from  his  former  leader,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Salandra  had  not  shown  himself  disposed,  like  Sonnino,  to  accept 
certain  democratic  postulates,  and  also  was  not  disposed,  like 
Sonnino,  to  agree  with  the  Kadicals  on  certain  fundamental 
questions  of  national  policy.  Salandra  wished  to  detach  the 
Liberal  Party  from  the  Democratic,  and  to  give  a  solid  consistency 
to  Liberalism,  re-invigorating  it  with  the  spirited  national 
currents  that  were  making  themselves  manifest,  thanks  to  the 
younger  generation  of  thinkers.  Hence  Salandra’ s  electoral 
speech  at  Lucera,  echoed  throughout  Italy,  was  regarded  as  the 
official  programme  of  the  Liberal  Party.  It  was  quoted  and 
adopted  by  the  Nationalists  as  embodying  their  aspirations,  for 
it  can  be  claimed  that  with  this  discourse  Salandra  fashioned  a 
new  national  Liberal  Party  that  should  prove  a  barrier  to  the 
extreme  tendencies,  and  re-invigorate  Italy  from  a  political  and 
military  point  of  view. 

It  was  felt  that  with  Salandra  in  power  the  country’s  political 
life  would  assume  a  more  energetic  and  vital  rhythm,  a  more 
decided  tone,  in  unison  with  the  new-born  aspirations  of  the 
Italian  soul. 

To  begin  with,  Salandra  showed  his  hand  by  excluding  from 
the  Ministry  members  of  the  Extreme  Left. 

Giolitti’s  Government  had  always  sought  support  from  the 
Left,  which  the  “Dictator”  had  caressed  and  wheedled,  admit¬ 
ting  Kadicals  to  office,  favouring  the  candidates  of  the  reformed 
Socialists  and  even  of  the  Revolutionaries. 

Salandra  did  not  propose  to  follow  these  examples.  He  disre¬ 
garded  the  Extreme  Left,  and  sought  his  base  among  the  Right, 
the  old  traditional  party  of  Italy’s  Risorgimento,  forming  a 
Liberal-Conservative  Cabinet,  which  at  once  favourably  impressed 
both  the  Chamber  and  the  country  because  of  the  authoritative 
character  of  its  components. 

It  was  not  by  partiality  to  individual  deputies,  but  by  healthful, 
political  action,  that  Salandra  desired  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  won  it. 

The  new  Ministry  was  acclaimed  by  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
Press,  and  even  the  subversive  factions,  recognising  Salandra’s 
integrity,  expressed  their  hope  that  he  would  not  let  himself  be 
enslaved  by  the  Chamber  and  the  Giolittian  bureaucracy. 

For  Giolitti  during  his  long  years  of  virtual  dictatorship  had 
not  only  filled  Parliament  with  his  personal  friends  elected  a 
tout  prix,  but  had  also  assigned  the  Prefectures  to  his  henchmen 
and  bestow'ed  the  highest  posts  in  the  State  on  his  acolytes  and 
parasites. 
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It  N’as  supposed  at  first  that  Salandra  would  accommodate 
himself  Ic  Efoverning  according  to  the  Giolittian  system,  obeying 
the  dictates  vf  the  Giolittian  Chamber  (for  no  new  election  had 
yet  occurred  since  Salandra  took  office),  or  else  speedily  fall  from 
power.  And  many  exclaimed,  “What  a  pity!  All  Salandra’ s 
good  qualities  will  be  wasted,  since  he  must,  force  majeure, 
become  a  lieutenant  of  Giolitti.  Had  not  others  succumbed  in 
the  same  way?” 

True,  in  1905  the  “Dictator”  had  ceded  his  post  to  Alessandro 
Fortis,  who  formed  two  Ministries,  but  ruled  pro  procura  of 
Giolitti. 

In  1910  Luigi  Luzzatti,  a  persuasive  orator,  an  able  economist, 
had  cut  the  same  figure,  Giolitti  remaining  the  real  master  of 
the  situation,  returning  to  power  when  it  suited  his  convenience. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  everyone  anticipated  the 
same  fate  for  Salandra. 

But  Salandra  reserved  a  surprise  for  the  country. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Cardinals  in  Conclave  assembled  determined  to  exclude  from  the 
Papal  throne  any  man  of  energy  and  vigour,  unanimously  voting 
for  a  sickly,  infirm  prelate  who  could  only  stand  with  the  help 
of  crutches,  and  who  they  judged  would  prove  a  moribund  puppet 
in  their  intriguing  hands.  But  scarcely  was  his  election  pro¬ 
claimed  than  the  new  Pope  drew  himself  up,  threw  away  his 
supports,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  cried  to  the  petrified  Cardinals, 
“Now  it  is  I  who  command.”  This  Pope  was  Sixtus  V.,  and  it 
may  be  asserted  that  Salandra’ s  history  at  this  epoch  resembled 
the  Pontiff’s. 

The  majority  had  accepted  the  new  Ministry  with  some  diffi¬ 
dence,  although  Salandra  had  admitted  into  its  ranks  some  of 
Giolitti’s  followers,  such  as  di  San  Giuliano,  Eava,  and  Ciuffelli. 
But  after  a  few  months  of  office  Salandra  commenced  a  series  of 
acts  that  indicated  pretty  clearly  that  as  a  Minister  he  meant  to 
proceed  on  his  own  lines  without  any  tergiversation,  even  at  the 
risk  of  offending  the  majority. 

A  fortunate  opportunity  soon  arose. 

The  administrative  elections  were  due  throughout  Italy  for  the 
renewal  of  the  communal  and  provincial  councils. 

Now  it  must  be  known  that  the  Giolittian  majority  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Southerners,  who  always  supported  the  Government  in 
power,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Government  took  care  that 
their  Party  should  win  at  the  polls,  and  the  South  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  from  Bourbon  days  onwards,  to  see  elections  fought  and 
won  by  violence,  corruption,  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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For  instance,  the  orders  given  by  the  Ministry  to  the  Prefects 
would  run  thus  :  “So  and  so,  or  such  and  such  a  party,  must  be 
elected  at  all  costs,”  “all  costs”  often  meaning  arbitrary  imprison¬ 
ments  or  temporary  enforced  absences. 

Salandra  was  resolved  to  reinstate  political  morality,  sacrificing 
the  favour  of  individual  deputies  to  the  general  good. 

Hence,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  he  sent  a  circular  to  the 
Prefects  bidding  them  respect,  and  enjoin  respect  for,  the  free 
will  of  the  electors,  and  refused  to  exert  the  slightest  pressure  in 
favour  of  any  party,  asserting  most  emphatically  that  sincerity 
must  be  the  basis  of  every  honest  Government.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  after  twenty  years  in  all  Italy,  but  more  especially  in 
the  South,  the  elections  actually  reflected  the  will  of  the  electorate, 
and  the  electors  were  able  to  send  to  office  the  true  and  authentic 
representatives  of  their  desires. 

This  honest,  upright  act  provoked  bitter  criticism  among  the 
Parliamentary  majority ;  but  as  the  deputies  hardly  dared  to 
complain  openly  against  this  correct  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Salandra,  they  secretly  conspired  against  him  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  a  Ministry  that  did  not  help  them  to  succeed  in 
their  iniquitous  schemes. 

But  the  people  regained  their  long-lost  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  even  the  Socialists,  who  were  in  the  opposition, 
openly  stated  in  Tarliament  that  in  Salandra  Italy  had  finally 
found  an  honest  representative. 

Still,  this  did  not  suffice.  Salandra  had  also  to  reckon  with 
the  Prefects,  who,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Provinces,  represent  the 
Government,  an^  were  mostly  Giolitti’s  henchmen,  continuing 
his  policy  even  in  the  face  of  contrary  Governmental  orders. 

In  consequence,  Salandra,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
transferred  disobedient  Prefects  to  distant  and  less  attractive 
posts,  reproved  them,  or  in  some  cases  removed  them  altogether 
from  office,  despite  the  loud-voiced  complaints  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority,  who  were  elected  by  help  of  these  Prefects,  and 
who  foresaw  that  they  would  thus  lose  in  future  an  easy  and 
formidable  electoral  base. 

Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  first  months  of 
the  Salandra  Ministry  were  months  of  strain  and  struggle 
between  the  Chamber  and  the  deputies,  who  responded  to  every 
honest  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  latent  mal¬ 
content,  and,  while  not  daring  openly  to  rebel,  endeavoured  by 
occult  means  to  procure  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet.  They  failed, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.  For  Salandra  had  yet 
another  surprise  in  store,  and  that  was  to  meet  their  underground 
machinations  with  an  open  front.  His  usually  somewhat  mono- 
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tonous  eloquence  changed  to  sharp  sallies,  to  sarcasms,  to  sardonic 
thrusts.  The  moment  that  he  became  aware  of  conspiracies  and 
cabals,  he  broke  in  upon  them  with  vigorous  speech,  and  requested 
his  opponents  to  meet  him  honestly  with  their  visors  up,  not  by 
back-stairs  and  surreptitious  methods. 

Memorable  among  these  verbal  duels  femains  the  lesson  which 
he  inflicted  upon  the  ex-Minister  Schanzer,  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  Giolitti  faction,  when  he  cried  out  to  him  before  the  assembled 
Chamber:  “Speak  the  truth.  Honourable  Schanzer.”  And  the 
Chamber,  dismayed  by  the  audacity  of  this  man,  who  dared  daily 
to  defy  them  in  face  of  the  country,  ended  in  doing  as  he  wished 
against  their  own  will,  because  they  felt  that  behind  the  Ministry 
stood  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  strength  of  the 
Premier  lay  in  the  fervid  consent  accorded  to  him  by  public 
opinion. 

However,  not  only  the  Chamber  was  hostile  to  Salandra,  but 
even  events.  Truly  he  was  called  on  to  rule  at  the  most  tragic 
moment  Italian  story  has  known  since  the  days  of  its  union.  First 
the  death  of  the  Pope,  then  the  disastrous  earthquake,  and  finally 
the  fearful  war  that  subverted  all  Europe,  and,  indeed,  the  world. 

Salandra  had  come  to  power  in  March,  1914.  In  August  the 
war  broke  out.  This  was  an  anxious  moment  for  Italy,  for  she 
was  allied  to  Germany  and  Austria  by  a  defensive  treaty  that 
had  been  in  vigour  for  thirty-two  years.  Yet  instantly  popular 
sympathy  was  ranged  against  the  central  Powers,  and  above  all 
against  Austria,  the  secular  enemy.  The  anxiety  and  tremors 
of  the  country  in  those  early  days  of  the  war  were  all  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  question  which  was  addressed  to  the  Government 
by  means  of  the  Press  :  “Shall  we,  then,  be  constrained  to  march 
with  Austria  and  Germany  against  the  Triple  Entente?  Does 
our  treaty  oblige  us  to  help  the  assailant  of  European  peace,  the 
murderers  of  Belgium,  the  foreign  oppressors  of  our  unredeemed 
lands?” 

In  view  of  this  hypothesis  the  Italian  people  lost  their  calmness 
and  their  sense  of  discipline ;  they  resented  the  mere  thought  of 
fighting  beside  Austrian  soldiers,  and  for  such  a  vile  cause,  and 
they  hoped  the  Government  would  see  its  way  to  sparing  them 
such  misfortune  and  such  disgrace. 

Happily,  Salandra  understood  his  nation. 

Scarcely  had  the  war  broken  out  than  he  convinced  himself  by 
a  careful  study  of  diplomatic  papers  that  the  war  declared  by  the 
Imperial  Allies  was  offensive,  not  defensive ;  hence  Italy  was 
free  to  remain  neutral,  since  the  treaty  did  not  contemplate  her 
complicity  in  aggression,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  German  war 
would  have  been  to  co-operate  in  a  crime. 
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But  the  Cabinet  was  not  agreed  as  to  this.  The  actual  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  San  Giuliano,  who  had  renewed  the  Treaty 
before  it  fell  due,  and  whose  policy  was  one  of  mild  submission 
to  the  Central  Powers,  held  that  Italy  was  bound  to  intervene  in 
the  conflict  on  the  German  side. 

Those  early  days  witnessed  fierce  struggles  in  the  Cabinet  and 
in  the  country,  but  Salandra,  valiantly  supported  by  the  Colonial 
Minister,  Ferdinando  Martini,  secured  the  triumph  of  his 
neutrality  policy,  separating  in  this  wise  Italian  responsibility 
from  that  of  her  Allies. 

Salandra  at  this  historic  moment  was  worthy  of  his  nation. 
He  clearly  expounded  to  the  Chamber  the  criterions  that  had 
actuated  his  decision,  and  formulated  the  phrase  that  is  likely 
to  survive  of  sacro  egoismo  nazionale,  meaning  that  Italy,  no 
longer  bound  to  the  destinies  of  others,  was  free  to  develop  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  will,  was  resolved  to  realise  by  means,  if  need  be, 
of  war,  her  most  sacred  national  aspirations,  and  to  issue  greater 
and  stronger  from  the  fray. 

And  Salandra’s  ideas,  thus  expounded,  triumphed  over  those 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  with  his  profound  sense 
of  discipline,  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  nation.  Soon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  San  Giuliano,  weighted  by  infirmities  and  overcome  by 
emotions,  became  seriously  ill,  and  died  in  November,  1914. 

Then  Salandra,  after  a  brief  interim,  called  on  his  former  chief, 
Sidney  Sonnino,  to  support  him,  and  Sonnino,  with  great 
patriotism,  accepted  this  inferior  post  in  order  not  to  deny  his 
services  to  the  country  at  such  a  grave  moment  of  its  story. 

The  union  of  Salandra  and  Sonnino  strengthened  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  who  had  to  meet  grave  problems,  such  as  their 
future  attitude  with  regard  to  the  war,  and  the  monetary  and 
victualling  crisis  which  daily  grew  more  acute. 

As  regards  the  grain  crisis,  Salandra  was  valiantly  supported  by 
the  aged  Cavasola,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce,  who  with  truly  juvenile  energy,  overcame  every 
obstacle  and  restored  peace  to  the  Italian  grain  market. 

A  stiff  task  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  which  had  been 
left  by  the  Minister  of  War,  Spingardi,  after  the  Libyan  War,  in 
so  deplorable  a  condition  that  nothing  was  ready. 

It  was  a  very  labour  of  Hercules  that  the  Salandra  Cabinet 
had  to  undertake  to  bring  the  army  to  a  state  of  efficiency  in 
order  that  Italy  might  quit  her  attitude  of  neutrality  and  impose 
her  demands  by  force  of  arms. 

Ably  assisted  by  men  like  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
Cadorna,  his  second.  General  Porro,  and  the  young  Minister 
of  War,  General  Zuppelli,  in  nine  months  of  strenuous 
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effort  Salandra’s  Cabinet  repaired  the  errors  of  ten  years  of  mis¬ 
management  and  misgovernment,  and  was  able  to  present  Italy 
with  a  splendidly  organised  army,  commanded  by  young,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  capable  leaders. 

Had  he  done  nothing  else,  Salandra  would  have  merited  well 
of  his  country  for  this. 

For  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Salandra’s  Cabinet  did 
not  regard  neutrality  as  an  end,  but  only  as  a  vigilant  state  from 
which  to  issue  at  the  opportune  moment. 

But  to  issue  was  not  easy.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  not  been 
formally  denounced,  despite  Italy’s  potential  dissociation  from 
her  Allies.  A  vast  and  complicated  diplomatic  situation  had  to 
be  unravelled  and  negotiations  opened  with  the  Entente.  Then, 
too,  the  country  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  sacrifices  entailed  by 
war,  above  all  in  a  conscript  country. 

All  these  matters  combined  rendered  the  time  of  waiting  long, 
and  it  seemed  at  moments  as  though  the  Government  were  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  its  course.  Eeally,  however,  this  was  not  the  case. 

Salandra,  seconded  by  Sonnino,  had  resolved  to  join  the  crusade 
against  the  Germans,  and  both  were  actively  engaged  in  severing, 
link  by  link,  the  heavy  economic  chain  in  which  Germany  had 
enmeshed  Italy  in  a  manner  truly  Mephistophelian. 

The  consistency  and  resistance  of  the  German  influence  was 
seen  during  the  last  weeks  of  peace,  when  it  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  Prince  Billow,  the  German  Ambassador  Extraordinary, 
would  triumph  over  the  Italian  spirit. 

For  he  was  able  to  exercise  pressure  in  the  economic  field  by 
means  of  the  banks,  above  all  the  Banca  Commerciale,  which, 
Italian  in  name,  was  governed  by  German  money  and  German 
directors,  by  financing  newspapers  paid  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
continued  neutrality,  by  social  pressure  on  deputies  and  senators, 
by  subsidising  strikes  and  Socialistic  disturbances. 

Salandra  had  to  battle  against  these  and  other  insidious  attacks, 
and  to  proceed  quietly,  attentively,  silently,  but  none  the  less 
alertly,  towards  his  goal. 

The  only  reproach  that  might  be  brought  against  him  is  that 
he  did  not  sufi&ciently  prepare  public  opinion,  which  was  at  the 
mercy  of  discussions  and  disputes ;  but  it  almost  seems  as  if  he 
were  forced  into  this  attitude  in  order  not  to  reveal  his  real  aims 
too  early  to  the  Germanic  Powers,  who  meanwhile  were  offering 
territory  and  making  fair  promises  in  order  to  lull  the  Italians 
into  quiescence. 

In  this  way  nine  months  passed  by  in  alternatives  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  disillusionment,  without  a  word  from  the  Government  to 
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reveal  its  intentions,  this  indecisive  situation  being  utilised  by 
Socialists  and  Clericals  to  preach  neutrality  d  outrance.  Biilow 
worked  unremittingly,  openly  and  secretly,  by  fair  means  and 
foul,  to  win  adherents  to  his  cause,  first  for  intervention  with 
Germany,  and,  when  he  saw  that  was  hopeless,  in  favour  of 
continued  inaction. 

Thus  the  first  days  of  May  were  reached,  by  which  time 
the  Government  plans  were  complete.  Salandra,  working 
silently,  had  repudiated  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  King,  unable 
on  account  of  State  duties  to  attend  the  festival  at  Quarto  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  monument  to  Garibaldi  on  the  rock  whence 
his  thousand  sailed  to  conquer  Sicily  and  the  South,  sent  a 
strongly  worded  eloquent  telegram  to  excuse  his  absence,  but  to 
prove  his  presence  in  spirit  and  his  concordance  with  the  national 
aspirations  that  the  ceremony  and  d’Annunzio’s  inaugural  address 
adumbrated. 

For  d’Annunzio’s  winged  words  were  an  appeal  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Italy’s  unredeemed  cities,  Trent  and  Trieste,  a  clear  call 
to  arms. 

After  this  the  nation  understood  the  goal  whither  Salandra  had 
silently  but  potently  led  it  in  all  these  months  of  assiduous 
preparation.  And  it  was  then  that  Biilow  played  his  last  card 
in  the  hope  of  still  causing  the  fall  of  Salandra  and  hindering 
Italian  intervention.  He  called  Giolitti  to  Eome  to  advocate 
continued  neutrality,  and  Giolitti,  though  Salandra  had  loyally 
informed  him  how  matters  stood — that  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
no  more— pretended  ignorance,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the 
King  and  the  Chamber  to  support  the  German  cause. 

He  persuaded  three  hundred  of  the  five  hundred  odd  deputies 
to  promise  him  their  adhesion,  and  as  his  tools,  elected  by  his 
methods,  they  had  to  promise  consent.  He  tried,  but  with  scant 
success,  to  work  the  Press. 

Salandra,  faced  with  this  Parliamentary  pronunciamiento, 
resigned. 

Therewith  all  seemed  at  an  end,  and  as  if  the  most  honest 
Government  Italy  had  had  would  see  itself  forced  to  cede  before 
Giolitti’s  omnipotence ;  that  Italy,  false  to  its  treaties,  would 
prefer  shame  and  dishonour  to  war. 

Biilow  and  Giolitti  exulted,  while  the  nation  accused  Salandra 
of  weakness  in  ceding.  But  Salandra  had  gauged  the  nation 
very  accurately,  and  counted  on  its  voice.  He  knew  that  in  the 
face  of  a  Parliamentary  conspiracy,  concocted  by  a  foreign  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  nation  would  rise  in  its  wrath.  And  he  was  right ; 
but  even  he  could  scarcely  foresee  how  definite,  how  pronounced, 
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how  deep  and  violent  was  this  wrath ;  and  in  all  the  Piazzas  of 
Italy  the  people  crowded  in  their  thousands  shouting  “War  or 
the  Eepuhlic.” 

Even  the  very  Pacifists  preferred  war  to  again  falling  under 
Giolitti’s  unscrupulous  rule,  and  it  was  felt,  and  even  openly 
expressed,  that  the  King,  if  he  yielded,  was  playing  his  crown. 

Never  was  Italy  so  united  in  heart  and  mind  as  in  those  anxious, 
memorable  May  days  when  the  decision  hung  in  the  balance  and 
insurrection  was  in  the  air.  Terrible,  nerve-racking  days  and 
hours  for  us  who  lived  through  them  !  And  when  at  last  the  news 
came  that  the  King  would  not  accept  Salandra’s  resignation,  like 
magic  the  agitation  ceased,  the  tricolour  was  hung  from  every 
window,  in  some  cities  even  the  joy  bells  were  rung.  In  Rome 
the  populace  insisted  that  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol,  used  only 
for  the  most  solemn  occasions,  should  make  its  grave,  brazen 
voice  heard. 

Probity,  integrity,  patriotism  had  conquered. 

In  silence  Giolitti  slunk  away  from  Rome  and  the  Germans 
departed  from  Italy.  The  guns  have  now  to  speak  the  final  word 
as  to  Italy’s  future  destinies.  These  can,  however,  but  be 
glorious ;  the  third  Italy  can  but  prove  worthy  of  her  splendid 
past.  And  with  her  renewed  honours  will  be  inextricably  inter¬ 
woven  the  name  of  Antonio  Salandra,  as  the  great  Minister  of 
Italia  irredenta,  Italia  risorta. 


Helen  Zimmern. 


NAPOLEON.— (I.) 

It  is  just  a  hundred  years  ago  that,  with  the  campaign  in  France, 
1814,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  the  Napoleonic  period 
came  to  an  end.  The  War,  which  at  this  moment  sets  two-thirds 
of  mankind  in  motion,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  it,  is,  in  its 
extent,  kindred  to  the  wars  of  that  time;  but  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  different  from  them,  not  only  in  the  enormous  masses  of 
soldiers  which  it  employs,  but  owing  to  the  evolution  of  the  means 
of  communication  during  the  past  century. 

Napoleon  waged  war  like  Alexander  the  Great,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before  him:  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in 
waggons  along  roads;  with  sailing  ships  on  the  sea.  If  he 
required  information  from  his  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg ,  he 
had  to  send  a  courier  on  horseback,  who  six  weeks  later  brought 
back  the  reply.  His  battles  lasted  a  day,  two  at  the  outside. 
His  campaigns  were  comparatively  short. 

The  whole  of  his  reign  was  short.  He  was  Consul  for  a  little 
more  than  four  years,  and  Emperor  for  ten  years  in  all.  Seldom 
has  so  short  a  period  been  so  eventful  and  so  memorable. 

I. 

The  first  time  Napoleon  felt  his  plans  painfully  crossed  by  Fate 
was  on  the  news  of  Dupont’s  capitulation  at  Baylen  in  1808. 
From  that  moment  the  unqualified  success  w'hich  had  carried 
him  victorious  over  all  difficulties  deserted  him.  But  even  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  October,  1812,  Napoleon  appeared  at 
Moscow  as  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
He  personally  had  as  yet  suffered  no  defeat.  He  was  forty-three 
years  old.  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy.  He  had 
married  an  Emperor’s  daughter  and  had  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
His  realm  extended  from  the  coast  of  Holland  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  from  Danzic  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  He 
ruled  as  a  despot  over  a  hundred  millions  of  mankind.  But  on 
October  19th  he  began  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  in  1912 
Russia  celebrated  the  centenary  of  this  retreat  with  great  festivi¬ 
ties  as  the  memory  of  a  triumph  for  the  Russian  people.  However, 
it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that,  had  Napoleon  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  footing  in  Russia,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  for  the  country. 
Then  the  Russian  serfs  would  have  been  liberated  half  a  century 
earlier ;  religious  liberty,  which  was  ostensibly  proclaimed  by 
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the  Czar  in  1905,  would  have  been  a  fact  in  1812,  and  altogether 
the  misruled  Russian  nation  would  have  been  led  into  the  way 
of  liberty  and  prosperity  along  which  the  French  nation  has 
marched  since  that  time.  But  the  collapse  in  Russia  gave  the 
decisive  blow  to  Napoleon’s  power.  Eighteen  months  after  his 
occupation  of  Moscow,  his  dominion  was  reduced  to  the  island 
of  Elba.  A  year  later  he  was  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena.  The 
edifice  of  his  power  then  apparently  collapsed  like  a  house  of 
cards. 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  structure  remained  intact  within  the 
frontiers  of  France  down  to  the  present  day,  because  Napoleon 
was  not  only  the  heir  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  man  who  gave 
it  legal  form.  He  did  not  originate  the  great  steps  in  advance 
which  the  Revolution  owes  to  the  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  he  secured  them.  He  poured  the  red-hot  metal  of 
the  Revolution  into  the  moulds  of  the  law,  so  that  the  metal 
became  hard  and  shining  bronze  on  which  nothing  bites.  When 
the  imperial  power  slipped  from  his  hands,  he  left  behind — like 
old  Rome  when  it  lost  the  empire  of  the  world — his  laws,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  in  force  at  the  present  day. 

The  third  French  Republic  has  entered  upon  a  difficult  trans¬ 
formation — has,  for  instance,  substituted  for  the  Concordat  with 
the  Catholic  Church  a  separation  of  Church  and  State,  which,  in 
itself  a  great  achievement,  though  clumsily  accomplished,  has 
not  yet  had  very  profitable  results,  but  has  divided  the  French 
people  into  two  hostile  camps.  And  still  less  are  the  traces  of 
Napoleon’s  domination  obliterated  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France, 
where  it  rendered  obsolete  the  old  forms  of  administration  and 
justice. 

II. 

Goethe,  in  the  first  scene  of  his  Faust,  invented  the  word 
“Superman.”  (It  is  used  contemptuously  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Earth  in  addressing  Faust.) 

In  the  days  of  his  power,  Napoleon  appeared  as  the  superman. 
During  the  wars  against  him  he  was  throughout  Europe  looked 
upon  and  described  as  the  monster.  In  the  caricatures  of  that 
age,  especially  the  English  ones,  he  is  frequently  the  devil  himself, 
or  the  devil  points  to  him  and  says  :  “  This  is  my  only  begotten 
son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  Since  then  the  human  being 
in  him  has  been  understood. 

After  his  fall  every  good  quality  was  denied  him.  He  was 
simply  the  tyrant,  a  stupendous  butcher,  a  destroyer  of  human 
life  on  a  grand  scale.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  1,700,()(X) 
Frenchmen  and  2,000,000  of  other  nations  fell  in  the  wars  of 
the  Empire,  1804-1814,  alone. 
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It  was  said  that  he  was  a  lisur  through  and  through,  that  he 
lied  in  his  bulletins — those  productions  of  a  great  writer — that 
he  appropriated  the  honour  of  his  Generals’  victories,  of 
Augereau’s  exploit  at  Arcole,  of  Desaix’s  victory  at  Marengo, 
although  in  this  very  bulletin  he  speaks  of  Desaix  almost  as 
Achilles  of  Patroclus.  He  was  said  to  have  appropriated  the 
honour  of  the  legislative  work  of  his  lawyers,  since  Portalis  had 
draughted  the  “Code  Napoleon” — as  if  he  himself  did  not  over¬ 
work  his  lawyers !  He  was  supposed  to  have  grossly  falsified  the 
story  of  his  life  while  at  St.  Helena.  His  very  nature  was  humbug. 
In  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  famous  tale  in  Stello  the  imprisoned  Pope 
calls  Napoleon  alternately  “  Commediante  ”  and  “  Tragedian te.” 
It  was  said  that  he  rehearsed  his  elocution  and  attitudes  with  the 
actor  Talma,  whereas  Talma  certainly  imitated  him. 

It  was  even  sought  to  deny  his  military  talents.  In  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  pamphlet,  Buonaparte  et  les  Bourbons,  Napoleon  is 
described  as  an  incapable  general,  who  could  do  nothing  but  send 
his  troops  to  the  attack,  and  who  was  doubtless  victorious,  but 
solely  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  those  troops,  a  thing  that 
was  independent  of  his  leadership.  Literally,  Chateaubriand 
says  :  “By  what  qualities  did  this  foreigner  seduce  the  French 
nation?  By  his  military  glory?  But  even  of  this  he  is  now 
stripped.  He  no  doubt  won  a  great  many  battles.  But  apart 
from  this  the  most  insignificant  general  is  more  capable  than  he. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  he  developed  and  perfected  the  art  of 
war,  but  in  reality  he  took  it  back  to  its  infancy.”  (Flaubert  has 
included  this  passage  in  his  collection  of  notable  foolish  sayings.) 

It  was  asserted  that  Napoleon  was  personally  cowardly.  See 
the  description  in  Chateaubriand’s  Mimoires  d’Outretomhe  of  his 
terror  during  the  journey  through  France  after  the  abdication  at 
Fontainebleau.  He  borrowed  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  colonel, 
the  cap  of  a  Prussian,  the  cloak  of  a  Eussian.  He  trembled  and 
changed  colour  at  the  slightest  noise.  But  the  mob  wanted  to  tear 
him  to  pieces.  No  wonder  that  he,  who  had  preserved  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  a  statue  in  every  shower  of  bullets,  dreaded  such  a  death. 

In  German  lampoons  of  1813-1814  he  is  frequently  called  a 
coward,  and  every  little  German  State,  even  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
claimed  the  honour  of  his  defeat.  In  a  Darmstadt  soldiers’  song 
of  that  period  I  have  found  these  lines  : — 

“Napoleon,  du  Schustergesell’ 1 
Kujon,  was  laufest  du  so  schnell? 

Hattest  du  mit  Darmstadt  Frieden  gemacht, 

Du  hattest  es  wahrlich  welter  gebracht.” 

“Napoleon  of  the  cobbler’s  last! 

Coward  who  runs  so  far  and  fast. 

Had  you  made  peace  with  Darmstadt — say, 

Would  you  not  happier  be  to-day?  ” 
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In  France  it  was  again  and  again  asserted  that  he  was  not 
French  at  all,  but  Italian,  and  therefore  a  foreigner.  His  name 
was  Buonaparte.  He  lied  when  he  said  he  was  born  after  the 
conquest  of  Corsica  (1769) ;  he  was  one  year  older,  and  was  thus 
born  before  the  incorporation  of  Corsica  with  France ;  he  had 
caused  the  entry  of  his  baptism  in  the  register  at  Ajaccio  to  be 
forged. 

This  assertion  is  untrue,  although  in  France  one  may  still  hear 
it  uttered  by  eminent  men.  I  have  myself  examined  the  register, 
and  convinced  myself  that  a  falsification  is  out  of  the  question. 
So  little  attention  was  paid  at  that  time  to  the  orthography  of 
proper  names  that  “Bonaparte”  is  spelled  differently,  with  and 
without  the  “u,”  in  the  two  instances  in  which  the  name  appears 
there. 

In  Germany  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  Napoleon  was  a  liar. 
Certain  it  is  that,  being  a  politician,  he,  like  most  other  politicians, 
did  not  scruple  to  use  an  untruth  when  it  would  serve  him.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  warrior,  and,  as  a  Corsican,  was  brought  up 
in  the  belief  that  a  ruse  was  as  legitimate  as  fair  fight.  But  how 
careful  one  ought  to  be  in  accusing  him  of  mendacity  is  shown, 
for  instance,  by  this  irascible  letter  of  his  to  the  Duke  of  Eovigo 
after  the  glorious  battle  at  Montmirail  and  Vauxchamps  in 
1814 

“You  must  have  lost  your  head  in  Paris,  since  you  have  it 
proclaimed  that  we  were  here  fighting  against  odds  of  three  to 
one,  while  I  have  everywhere  blazoned  forth  that  I  have  300,000 
men,  and  got  the  enemy  to  believe  it,  and  I  continue  to  repeat 
it  ad  nauseam.  Thus  you  destroy  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen 
all  the  good  results  of  our  victories.  You  ought  to  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  an  empty  halo,  and  that  one  of  the 
first  axioms  in  war  is  to  exaggerate  one’s  forces.  But  how  is  one 
to  explain  such  things  to  poets,  who  only  think  about  flattering  me 
and  flattering  the  national  vanity  ?  ” 

Here,  then,  he  lies  from  a  sense  of  duty,  despising  the  glory 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  true  circumstances  would  bring  him. 

At  that  time  his  adversaries  were  not  satisfied  with  emphasising 
the  violence  and  harshness  of  Napoleon,  his  ability  to  mould  men 
as  his  tools  and  make  use  of  them.  Again  and  again  his  crimes 
are  exposed  :  the  grim  judicial  murder  which — immediately  before 
he  became  Emperor  in  1804 — he  caused  to  be  committed  on  the 
Duke  of  Enghien  in  order  to  terrify  his  royalist  opponents ;  the 
judicial  murder  in  1806  of  the  bookseller  Palm  of  Nuremberg  for 
publishing  a  pamphlet  on  the  degradation  of  Germany  and  the 
bad  behaviour  of  the  French  troops  in  Bavaria  at  that  time ;  the 
judicial  murder  in  1810  of  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese  champion 
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of  liberty,  whom  the  wretched  Emperor  of  Austria  could  not  even 
protect. 

-  It  is  possible  to  defend  the  two  last  homicides  according  to  the 
barbarous  martial  morality  of  that  age,  which,  by  the  way,  still 
persists,  and  that  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form. 

The  first  homicide  might  seem  indefensible ;  but  it  should 
nevertheless  be  remarked  that  no  less  a  man  than  Goethe  has 
defended  it,  nay,  did  not  even  consider  it  needed  defence.  In  a 
conversation  at  Wolzogen’s  table  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1808,  at  Weimar,  Goethe  pointed  out  the  greatness  and  wisdom 
of  Napoleon  in  always  having  an  end  in  view.  Other  princes 
permitted  themselves  sympathies  and  antipathies ;  Napoleon,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  allowed  himself  to  love  or  oppose  anything 
but  what  promoted  or  obstructed  his  object.  What  stood  in  his 
way  was  struck  down.  Goethe  thought  it  perfectly  in  order  that 
Napoleon  should  blow  out  the  brains  of  a  pretender  like  Enghien, 
or  a  ranter  like  Palm,  in  order  once  for  all  by  a  conspicuous 
example  to  frighten  the  public,  which  always  interferes  with  the 
undertakings  of  a  genius.  And  Goethe  concluded  (according  to 
Falck’s  report)  :  “He  fights  with  circumstances,  with  a  corrupt 
century  among  a  corrupt  nation.  Let  us  count  him  fortunate, 
him  and  Europe,  that  he  himself,  with  his  immense  world-plans, 
is  not  corrupt.” 

Napoleon  was  regarded  in  1815  by  princes  and  peoples  simply 
as  the  crucial  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  so  long  as  he  was 
free.  Therefore  his  imprisonment  was  considered  justifiable, 
although  it  was  unprecedented,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  is 
an  unheard-of  thing  that  a  monarch  who  surrenders — and  sur¬ 
renders  of  his  own  free  will  after  losing  a  battle  and  abdicating — 
should  be  treated  as  a  criminal  and  kept  in  custody,  not  merely 
until  peace  is  concluded,  but  as  a  prisoner  for  life.  The  few  weak 
parallels  are  the  fate  of  Mary  Stuart,  when  she,  too,  trusted  to 
the  magnanimity  of  an  English  Government,  and  the  fate  of 
her  husband.  Both  well,  when  he  reckoned  upon  a  Danish 
Government’s  neutrality  and  noble-mindedness.  One  has  often 
heard  the  warning  against  building  upon  sand.  It  can,  however, 
very  well  be  done.  Sand  has  been  calumniated.  It  is  mag¬ 
nanimity  that  should  never  be  built  upon. 

III. 

Both  in  and  out  of  France,  as  we  know,  a  violent  reaction  took 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  of  July.  In  France,  with 
Henri  Beyle,  with  Victor  Hugo  (in  his  oriental  songs  and  twilight 
poems),  with  Armand  Carrel  in  his  articles,  with  Thiers  in  his 
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History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire — unphilosophical,  but  lucid 
and  great  in  its  design — and  lastly  with  Bdranger’s  ballads, 
amongst  which  the  pearl  is  Les  Souvenirs  du  Peuple,  where  the 
narrative  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  peasant  woman.  Here 
he  is  already  complete  as  the  legendary  hero  with  the  little  cocked 
hat  and  the  long  grey  coat :  “He  spoke  to  you,  Grandmother,  he 
spoke  to  you  !  ” 

In  Germany,  Heinrich  Heine’s  verses  and  prose  correspond 
to  this ;  later  those  of  Laube  and  others.  In  the  English-speaking 
world  Napoleon  did  not  gain  admirers  until  much  later ;  in  our 
time  he  has  a  great  number. 

Under  Louis  Philippe  the  change  of  feeling  was  so  decided 
that  the  Government  had  to  send  the  King’s  son  to  bring  back 
Napoleon’s  remains  from  St.  Helena,  and  had  to  enshrine  his 
sarcophagus  in  the  Invalides. 

Outside  France  the  deification  of  his  memory  went  farthest 
with  the  Polish  poets.  To  them  Napoleon  had  become  by  the 
year  1830  the  supernatural  man,  the  mysterious  one,  who  was 
not  to  be  fathomed  by  any  intellectual  process;  he  alone  had 
called  forth  anew  the  faculty  of  admiration,  which,  according  to 
their  assertion,  the  eighteenth  century  had  lost.  No  human  being 
could  have  vanquished  him,  no  other  general  than  His  Excellency 
General  Frost  and  His  Excellency  General  Famine  in  Kussia. 

In  Mickiewiez  and  Krasinski,  Napoleon  becomes  a  demi-god,  a 
Messiah.  His  mission  was  to  save  the  nations.  And  since  St. 
Helena  is  to  them  something  approaching  a  Golgotha,  a  gleam 
of  the  passion  of  Christ  falls  over  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  Napoleon. 

IV. 

In  our  days  the  purely  human  in  Napoleon’s  nature  has  been 
studied,  in  a  hostile  spirit  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. — 
when  it  was  sought  to  strike  at  the  nephew  through  the  uncle 
— and  since  then  impartially.  The  monster  and  the  superman 
have  long  ago  been  merged  in  a  daemonic  figure,  whose  origin 
explains  the  extremes  in  its  nature. 

Napoleon  was  originally  an  out-and-out  Italian.  In  his  earlier 
years  the  conquest  of  Corsica  filled  him  with  continual  exaspera¬ 
tion  and  impassioned  hatred  of  the  French.  Although  formally 
of  French  birth,  he  was  by  nature  not  French ;  he  was  late  in 
learning  to  use  the  language  like  a  native ;  he  never  mastered 
French  orthography,  a  fact  which  he  concealed  by  dictation.  He 
had  a  true  Roman  genius,  which  was  sheer  lucidity,  but  not  a 
spark  of  genuine  French  esprit. 

His  mother  was  a  Cornelia,  no  French  lady  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  There  is  in  him  an  ancient  Boman  element  (his  head 
reminds  us  of  Augustus)  and  a  still  more  pronounced  Italian 
Benaissance  element.  His  family  is  of  Florentine  origin,  and  he 
has  certain  essential  qualities  in  common  with  a  condottiere  of 
the  fifteenth  century  :  his  concentrated  energy  and,  at  first,  his 
relative  indifference  to  the  cause  serves,  since  at  bottom  he  serves 
himself.  Like  the  warriors  of  that  age,  he  has  stubbornness  of 
will,  unyielding  determination,  the  ability  to  make  a  fresh  decision 
on  the  spot,  if  the  first  one  proves  impracticable.  He  never  loses 
sight  of  his  aims.  And  he  has  the  pronounced  political  instinct 
of  the  Italian,  the  instinct  of  relative  power,  of  the  means  of 
shifting  the  political  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  equally  marked 
in  Machiavelli,  in  Julius  II.,  and  in  Mazarin  (Giulio  Mazarini). 
When  we  follow  him  in  his  political  wrestling  match  with 
Alexander  I.  we  seem  to  be  watching  a  contest  between  an 
Italian’s  cunning  and  a  Byzantine’s  agility  and  shrewdness. 

He  reminds  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Italian  Benaissance 
by  his  combination  of  realism  and  magnificent  fantasy.  The 
French  genius  has  a  foundation  of  sound  commonsense,  a  clear 
intellect  entirely  free  from  the  fantastic.  We  see  this  in  its  most 
pronounced  embodiments  in  Montaigne,  La  Fontaine,  Molifere. 
Genius  in  the  most  French  of  Frenchmen  is  characterised  by 
taste  and  tact ;  it  is  analytic,  as  in  Bacine  and  Voltaire,  or  verbal 
as  in  Hugo.  Bonaparte  is  practical,  not  verbal ;  synthetic,  not 
analytic.  As  regards  his  taste,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said — 
a  great  deal,  on  the  other  hand,  about  his  creative  fantasy.  Like 
Michelangelo,  he  has  a  fondness  for  the  colossal,  the  grandiose. 

During  his  long  stay  at  Carrara  in  1505  Michelangelo  saw  a 
mountain  which  dominated  the  coast.  He  was  seized  with  the 
idea,  which  he  cherished  for  a  long  time,  of  transforming  the 
whole  mountain  into  a  gigantic  statue.  This  corresponds  to 
Napoleon’s  plan  in  1808  of  founding  a  world-empire  by  attacking 
England  in  India  by  three  routes  simultaneously — across  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  from  Central  Asia,  and  around  the  Cape,  fitting 
out  for  this  purpose  fleets  in  Brest,  Lorient,  Toulon,  Spezia, 
Genoa,  Flushing,  Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Cherbourg,  Boche- 
fort,  Bordeaux,  Ferrol,  Lisbon,  and  Carthagena  :  the  squadron 
from  Toulon  was  to  embark  20,000  men  at  Tarento  and  reconquer 
Egypt;  the  fleets  from  Brest  and  Lorient  were  to  land  18,000 
men  in  India ;  the  Franco-Bussian  Army  was  to  reach  the 
Euphrates  rapidly,  after  having  divided  Turkey  on  the  way 
between  France  and  Bussia.  Everything  was  prepared,  when  the 
revolt  in  Spain  forced  Napoleon  to  postpone  his  plan. 

In  that  tendency  of  Napoleon’s  genius  which  is  akin  to  poetry 
and  art — he  not  infrequently  called  himself  an  artist — he  is  more 
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Italian  than  French.  His  genius  has  the  mathematical  frame¬ 
work  which  underlies  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia  with  its  strictly 
symmetrical  architecture ;  and  it  has  the  gigantic  element  which 
appears  so  early  in  Michelangelo,  who  even  portrays  the  little 
David  in  his  fight  with  Goliath  as  a  giant. 

If  Bonaparte,  in  spite  of  his  Italian  blood,  arrived  at  supremacy 
over  Frenchmen,  this  was  due  to  that  law  of  the  exceptional,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  men  who  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
in  a  country  have  often  been  of  foreign  origin.  Moreover,  of 
course,  he  became  more  French  every  year. 

V. 

The  personality  of  Napoleon  cannot  be  understood  without  an 
examination  of  the  data  which  rendered  its  development  possible. 
They  are  three  :  Corsica,  the  French  Kevolution,  and  the  French 
Army. 

In  his  native  island  the  forces  which  found  an  outlet  in  him 
had  long  been  accumulating  unseen.  In  him  his  race  reached 
its  zenith.  The  unbridled  energy  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  in  more  recent  times  had  been  lost  in  the  police- 
restricted  States  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  preserved  in  wild  and 
lonely  Corsica.  Among  his  countrymen  this  energy  took  the 
form  of  the  vendetta  and  general  brigandage ;  in  Bonaparte  that 
of  ambition,  lust  for  power.  In  Iceland,  which  offers  a  feeble 
parallel,  pagan  energy  disappeared  much  more  rapidly,  and  no 
great  man  embodied  it  in  modern  times.  In  Corsica  this  energy 
became  personified. 

His  desire  for  power  found  a  soil,  where  it  could  take  deep  root 
and  grow  as  high  as  heaven,  since  the  French  Revolution  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  swept  away  all  the  barriers 
of  the  old  regime,  had  at  first  with  noble  enthusiasm  introduced 
a  new  judicial  system,  and  then  at  last  put  wild  lawlessness  in 
the  place  of  justice.  Nobody  was  any  longer  sure  of  life  or 
property  ;  justice  was  the  perquisite  of  political  dilettanti.  Bona¬ 
parte’s  earliest  political  action  was  therefore  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  of  1795. 

Under  the  Directory,  France  was  no  longer  revolutionary,  but 
it  was  revolutionised.  Boundless  disorder  prevailed,  even  to 
widespread  highway  robbery.  France  sighed  for  a  ruler,  an 
organiser. 

The  year  1798  swarmed  with  exceptional  laws.  Relatives  of 
emigres  and  former  noblemen  were  excluded  from  the  franchise. 
The  tribune  of  Parliament  was  reserved  for  Revolutionists 
approved  by  the  Government.  In  the  provinces  a  man  was  bound 
to  the  soil ;  if  he  absented  himself  for  some  time  from  his  com- 
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mune  he  was  liable  to  be  entered  on  the  lists  of  emigres.  The 
Press  was  fettered ;  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  thirty-five  papers 
were  under  police  supervision.  Public  worship  was  free  on  paper, 
but  any  priest  could  at  any  time  be  deported.  Liberty  of  asso¬ 
ciation  also  only  existed  on  paper,  and  personal  freedom  was 
abolished,  as  anybody  could  be  arrested  at  pleasure.  The  former 
nobles,  who  had  remained  on  their  estates,  were  exposed  not  only 
to  the  plundering  of  the  Inland  Kevenue,  but  to  innumerable 
humiliations.  The  Government  was  so  anti-clerical  that  the 
peasants  were  forbidden  to  dance  on  Sunday,  which  day,  of  course, 
was  done  away  with.  Liberty  itself  thus  turned  against  the 
Revolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  society  no  longer  possessed  a  ruling  caste, 
but  boundless  possibilities  of  rising  step  by  step. 

Involuntarily,  France  gave  to  Napoleon  the  whole  epitome  of 
new  and  victorious  ideas  to  which  he  owes  his  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance,  his  historical  value. 

After  Corsica  and  the  Revolution,  the  preliminary  conditions 
of  Napoleon’s  success  were  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  military 
genius.  While  the  civil  community  had  collapsed  and  the  former 
social  restrictions  were  broken  down,  there  was  still  cohesion  in 
the  army,  discipline  in  the  army,  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
in  the  army.  The  Revolution  had  penetrated  the  army  with  its 
enthusiasm  and  with  its  passions,  but  had  not  dared  to  destroy 
it,  as  victory  was  of  the  first  importance.  The  military  spirit 
had  become  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit. 

The  motto  of  the  Revolution  had  been  liberty,  equality,  fra¬ 
ternity.  Liberty  excluded  any  equality  in  possessions.  Equality, 
if  absolute,  excluded  liberty,  since  equality  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  force.  Of  fraternity  not  much  was  ever  seen.  In  the 
army  alone  there  was  a  fraternal  spirit. 

VI. 

If  the  French  of  1799  endured  Bonaparte  as  their  master, 
although  they  had  just  made  a  ten  years’  Revolution  in  order  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  master,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  of 
the  two  watchwords,  liberty  and  equality,  under  which  they  had 
conducted  the  Revolution,  equality  was  much  dearer  to  them  than 
liberty.  Bonaparte  may  perhaps  be  charged  with  not  having 
established  liberty,  but  not  with  having  demolished  it,  since  he 
found  it  nowhere.  The  Jacobins  had  idolised  the  word  and 
eradicated  the  thing. 

Bonaparte  strongly  upheld  the  principle  of  equality  as  the  right 
of  everybody  to  rise  to  the  highest  summits,  if  only  he  was  useful 
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or  brave.  He  did  more  than  maintain  equality  :  he  glorified  it. 
He  further  endeared  it  to  the  French.  And  by  thrice  resorting 
to  universal  suffrage  he  consolidated  the  revolutionary  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Even  before  his  time  the  rights  of  birth  and  the  privileges  of 
wealth  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  under  him  there  were  no  Jacobin 
privileges  either.  Napoleon  protected  the  expelled,  the  worsted, 
the  emigrds  and  their  relatives,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
returned,  appointiug  them  as  well  as  the  Eepublicans  to  any 
position  they  could  fill. 

In  so  far  he  appeased  the  Conservatives.  But  the  new  division 
of  property,  which  was  brought  about  by  confiscating  and  parcel¬ 
ling  out  estates  of  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy,  he  secured  for 
the  benefit  of  citizens  and  peasants.  Those  who  had  founded  the 
Revolution  and  survived  the  Terror  were  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
benefit  of  their  deeds  and  work.  Napoleon  gave  them  this 
security. 

In  this  he  appealed  to  the  Revolutionaries. 

And  the  liberty,  which  was  lost,  but  in  reality  had  never  existed, 
was  turned  into  free  promotion  :  all  paths  open  to  efficiency. 
Not  birth,  but  courage,  strength,  talent,  genius,  decided  the 
matter. 

To  the  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes  of  Europe  the  Revolution 
was,  of  course,  a  horror.  They  only  dreamt  of  re-introducing  the 
old  regime  in  France,  lest  the  spirit  of  revolt  might  infect  Europe 
and  spread  to  their  countries.  Napoleon  defended  the  new  state 
of  things,  the  abolition  of  caste  divisions  and  prerogativism,  the 
dependence  of  the  Church  on  the  State,  the  rights  of  man,  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  the  new  economical  order,  against  the  whole 
of  hostile  Europe,  which  entered  into  one  coalition  after  another 
against  him.  He  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  age  of  feudalism. 

Nay,  what  is  more,  wherever  he  went  on  his  military  expedi¬ 
tions  he  brought  the  new  age  with  him.  He  abrogated  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain ;  he  gave  the  Jews  of  Germany  human  rights. 
He  introduced  the  “Code  Napoldon  ”  with  its  reforming  principles 
in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  and  in  Russian  Poland,  where,  in  spite 
of  all,  it  is  in  force  to  this  day ;  and  thus  this  man,  who  was  the 
conqueror  of  the  Revolution  at  home,  spread  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  everywhere  abroad. 

When  he  reached  power,  France  expected  two  things  of  him  : 
domestic  liberty  and  peace  with  foreign  countries.  He  gave  her 
neither. 

He  feared  political  liberty,  but  he  professed  it  and  preserved 
the  appearance  of  it.  He  never  condemned  it,  and  he  conceded 
it  at  last  in  “L’acte  additionel,”  1815. 
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Nor  did  he  bring  peace  with  foreign  countries.  England,  which 
again  and  again  incited  Europe  against  him,  and  his  own  warlike 
temperament  did  not  allow  it.  But  he  has  the  great  merit  of 
having  been  the  domestic  peacemaker  of  France.  He  consoli¬ 
dated  the  nation,  which  was  divided,  created  national  cohesion 
anew.  The  sense  of  law  and  legality  had  been  lost ;  he  gave  it 
back  to  the  French.  He  could  not  establish  domestic  peace  by 
granting  liberty.  He  could  only  do  it  by  firm  authority.  There¬ 
fore  he,  who  made  his  army  go  into  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Washington,  did  not  become  a  Washington.  Nor  did  he  become 
a  Caesar,  however  often  he  may  be  called  one.  He  had  nothing 
of  Caesar’s  distinction  and  ease,  nothing  of  his  charm  and  elegance. 
He  became  Napoleon,  new  of  his  kind,  alone  of  his  kind. 

VII. 

By  relentless  energy,  then,  Napoleon  suppressed  domestic  risings 
and  tumults.  He  united  France.  He  accomplished  equality. 
He  secured  the  results  of  the  economic  changes  of  the  Eevolution, 
and  he  spread  its  ideas  over  Europe. 

By  what  qualities?  By  his  intuition  of  the  real,  the  concrete, 
which  expressed  itself  as  an  eye  for  what  was  decisive,  for  the 
essence  of  things. 

With  him  it  was  primarily  the  eye  of  the  artilleryman.  He 
saw  the  importance  of  being  the  stronger  at  the  decisive  point 
and  at  the  decisive  moment. 

As  a  quite  young  officer  he  comes  to  Toulon,  when  the  town 
is  hostile  to  the  Eevolution  and  the  English  Fleet  is  protecting 
it  against  the  French.  At  the  first  glance  he  sees  that  the  elevated 
point  of  “L’Eguillette  ”  is  the  decisive  point  for  capturing  the 
town,  the  point  which  commands  the  large  and  small  roadsteads 
of  Toulon.  He  demands  its  capture.  The  attempt  is  made  by 
the  reluctant  Commander-in-Chief  with  only  three  hundred  men. 
It  fails,  and  the  English  then  drag  a  whole  park  of  artillery  up 
to  it.  He  nevertheless  again  demands  its  capture  and  carries  it 
through. 

That  is  the  eye  of  a  genius  in  his  capacity  of  General.  He  has 
the  same  as  a  law-giver,  as  an  administrator,  and,  as  a  rule,  as  a 
judge  of  character,  the  eye  for  the  essence  of  things.  For  a  long 
time  he  overcomes  all  resistance  by  the  realism  of  his  intelligence 
(which  was  only  darkened  when  continual  prosperity  had  gone 
to  his  head),  by  the  astonishing  extent  and  restless  vigilance  of 
his  intelligence,  the  scope  and  clearness  of  his  memory,  his  power 
of  comprehensive  judgments  and  conclusions. 

As  First  Consul  he  had  in  his  study  at  the  Tuileries — which 
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was  really  his  laboratory,  his  workshop  with  his  tools — a  bookcase, 
which  contained  his  Etats  de  situation  (reports  of  the  actual 
military  and  financial  situation),  his  bundles  of  documents,  his 
account-books  and  notebooks.  To  give  an  idea  of  his  great  store 
of  knowledge,  it  has  been  said  that  he  had  all  these  in  his  head. 
(It  was  the  contents  of  these  notebooks  that  the  spy  Michel,  who 
was  not  found  out  till  1812,  disclosed  to  Eussia  during  a  period 
of  ten  years.)  There  were  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  Taine  has 
said,  three  collections  of  surveys.  Each  consisted  of  a  score  of 
stout  ledgers  which  were  always  kept  up  to  date. 

The  first  collection  was  military,  and  included  an  enormous 
atlas  of  topographical  maps  with  indications  of  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  army  and  fleet,  their  actual  employment  and  equip¬ 
ment  ;  the  regiments,  batteries,  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates, 
arsenals,  store-houses  and  their  contents  :  horses,  carriages,  arms, 
and  provisions. 

The  next  series  was  civil,  and  comprised  the  finances  in  their 
actual  state,  all  general  and  extraordinary  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  taxes  in  France,  the  levying  of  war  taxes  abroad,  the 
national  debt,  salaries  and  pensions,  public  works,  the  whole 
administration ;  senators,  deputies,  ministers,  prefects,  judges, 
the  whole  official  list. 

The  third  series  was  a  gigantic  encyclopaedia  with  biogiaphies 
and  characterisations,  where  every  nation  he  governed  or  made 
war  upon,  every  class  and  group  of  mankind,  every  prominent 
individual  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  he  knew,  was  regis¬ 
tered  and  characterised. 

In  1812  he  ruled  personally  295,000  square  miles  of  country, 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  had  the  whole  of  it  with 
an  immensity  of  details  ever  present  before  him.  (His 
enormous  correspondence  is  evidence  of  it,  and  from  the  thirty- 
two  volumes  of  his  letters,  which  were  published  at  the  instance 
of  Napoleon  III.,  all  those  the  publication  of  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  no  political  interest  are  omitted.) 

Amongst  hundreds  of  traits  which  show  his  omnipresence  of 
mind,  this  little  anecdote  is  characteristic.  When  occupied  by 
much  business,  he  sends  an  officer  to  Belgium  to  investigate  the 
military  stores  there.  The  officer  hands  in  his  report.  Napoleon 
gives*  him  the  document  back  with  these  words  :  “There  are  two 
guns  missing  at  Ostend.”  And  there  were  really  two  missing. 

On  October  15th,  1812,  he  issued  in  Moscow  the  regulations 
for  the  Theatre  Frangais,  which  in  all  essentials  are  in  force  at 
the  present  day,  with  the  rules  for  the  duties  and  rights  of  the 
different  classes  of  actors,  for  the  distribution  of  parts,  when  leave 
of  absence  is  to  be  granted,  on  what  terms  debuts  may  be 
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arranged,  how  the  profits  are  to  be  distributed,  and  how  pensions 
are  to  be  fixed. 

The  only  change  is  that  the  imperial  authority,  which  was 
represented  by  commission,  has  now  become  the  Government 
authority  and  is  represented  by  an  administrator. 

He  had  postponed  the  signing  of  the  decree.  But  he  sat  there 
in  Moscow,  threatened  by  winter  and  by  the  Eussians,  soon  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  and  he  had 
enough  calmness  and  sense  of  the  imposing  to  sign  the  regulations 
of  a  theatre  under  these  circumstances. 

VIII. 

His  character  was  not  equal  to  his  genius.  The  egotism  which 
his  genius  involved,  the  lust  of  power  which  was  his  fundamental 
passion,  beguiled  him  at  times  to  injustice,  to  unwise  actions — 
nay,  the  vertigo  attributed  to  omnipotence  even  darkened  for  a 
short  time  his  genius. 

Three  periods  in  his  history  may  be  distinguished.  The  first, 
in  which  his  own  interest  and  that  of  France  are  identical,  at 
least  in  essentials;  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  entailed 
the  loss  of  the  Fleet,  was  instituted  chiefly  for  his  own  sake, 
although  France  would  not  now  disavow  it.  As  a  young  General 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Consulate,  he  was  a  brilliant  figure, 
the  fortune  of  France. 

The  second  period  is  that  in  which  his  interests  and  those  of 
France  do  not  always  coincide,  although  his  policy  is  coheient 
from  first  to  last.  The  unfortunate  campaign  in  Eussia  was  not 
elicited  by  Napoleon’s  ambition,  but  by  the  faithlessness  of 
Alexander  I.,  which  again  was  due  to  unreasonable  distrust  of 
Napoleon’s  honesty  towards  him,  and  to  a  changeable  monarch’s 
dislike  of  a  “usurper,”  of  whose  friendship  he  had  lately  been 
proud. 

The  interests  of  the  dynasty  and  the  welfare  of  the  French 
nation — two  very  different  things,  which  sometimes,  of  course, 
coincided — became  one  to  Napoleon  during  his  campaigns  between 
1808  and  1813.  Then  there  is  the  last  period,  in  which  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  France  are  once  more  the  same ;  this  was 
in  the  years  1814  and  1815,  when  in  reality  he  was  only  the 
Generalissimo  of  France. 

It  is  when  he  is  in  possession  of  supreme  powers  and  continual 
prosperity  that  the  ugly  sides  of  his  nature  come  out,  his  sheer 
despotism,  his  fondness  for  oppression,  his  hostility  to  liberty. 

He  again  becomes  attractive  when,  instead  of  being  a  conqueror, 
he  becomes  a  defender ;  instead  of  a  sacrificer,  a  victim.  And  in 
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this  last  period  he  is  as  he  was  at  first,  as,  for  that  matter,  he 
always  was,  but  then  more  clearly  than  ever — the  chosen  of  the 
people — yes,  even  more  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  For  in 
1799  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  it  was  called,  which  gave  the 
power  to  an  individual,  expressed  in  reality  not  the  free  choice  of 
the  nation,  but  the  will  of  the  army.  In  1814,  on  his  return  from 
Elba,  when  he  stands  there  again,  beaten,  exiled,  with  empty 
hands,  he  is  elected  by  a  nation.  It  cannot  be  said  with  full 
truth  that  here  only  his  destiny  is  new ;  his  nature  has  remained 
the  same.  Napoleon  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  man’s 
nature  is  altered  by  his  destiny. 

Georges  Brandes,  LL.D. 


Translated  by  C.  A.  Bang. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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There  are  few  places  in  Europe  less  known  to  the  ordinary 
traveller  than  Eastern  Galicia — where  the  great  plains  of  Russia 
meet,  across  the  Dneister,  the  Carpathian  wall  that  semicircles 
Hungary.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  Austria  ends.  Galicia  is  the 
largest  province,  and  has  the  severest  climate,  in  that  most 
conglomerate  of  empires.  It  has  long  and  bitter  winters,  short 
and  wet  springs,  burning  summers,  and  tranquil  autumns.  Its 
inhabitants  are  nearly  one-half  Poles  and  the  remainder  mostly 
Ruthenians.  These  latter  predominate  as  the  Russian  frontier 
is  approached.  This  is  the  land,  and  these  are  the  people,  I 
would  here  picture. 

The  train  from  Husiatyn  to  Lemberg  (Lw6w)  is  unquestionably 
primitive  and  exceedingly  deliberate  in  action.  The  Konduktor 
blows  his  whistle,  the  engine  shrieks  hysterically,  the  Konduktor 
blows  a  louder  blast,  the  engine  emits  a  series  of  weird  noises 
and  gives  various  signs  of  an  intention  to  start,  while  intending 
passengers,  not  to  be  hurried  by  any  number  of  whistles  and 
shrieks,  pick  their  way  slowly  towards  the  carriages  over  the 
sleeping  prostrate  forms  of  scores  of  peasants  who  are  reposing 
at  full  length  on  the  platform  and  in  the  waiting  rooms.  These 
people  have  a  talent  for  sleep,  and  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks 
of  a  Russian  policeman  is  to  protect  street  sleepers,  to  awaken 
them  if  the  fierce  heat  of  summer  or  the  low  temperature  of 
winter,  sometimes  30°  below  zero,  threatens  them  with  death, 
and  to  see  that  those  who  have  drunk  themselves  into  a  comatose 
condition  come  to  no  harm.  The  Slavs  have  great  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  sleep.  They  hate  to  interrupt  slumber,  and  the 
roughest  isvoschik  will  drive  his  droshky  most  tenderly  in  and 
out  amongst  the  hundreds  of  dozing  work-people  who  fling  them¬ 
selves  down  during  the  hour  following  their  mid-day  meal,  in  the 
gutters,  and  even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares. 

Huge  are  the  bundles  carried  by  Slavonic  travellers.  Even 
the  upper  classes,  when  obliged  to  break  a  journey  at  any  of  the 
smaller  towns,  bring  an  inordinate  amount  of  baggage,  for  they 
have  a  rooted  objection  to  strange  bed  linen,  pillows,  and  towels 
— not  without  reason — and  in  consequence  are  forced  to  carry 
these  articles  wherever  they  go,  along  with  any  number  of  bulky 
cushions  and  rugs,  for  use  during  the  long  drives  over  vile 
roads  which  they  may  have  to  undertake.  And  probably  this  is 
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the  reason  why  provincial  hotel  keepers  do  not  generally  include 
bedding  and  toilet  linen  with  their  beds ! 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  travel  with  a  house  at  one’s  back 
when  the  journey  is  done  by  carriage  or  rail,  but  quite  another 
when — as  with  the  poor  folk  in  the  Station  of  Husiatyn — 
hundreds  of  miles  had  to  be  traversed  on  foot.  Beside  each  re¬ 
cumbent  form  several  large  bundles  are  stacked,  each  bundle 
secured  in  a  brilliantly  coloured  wrapper.  In  one  is  food — black 
bread,  and  a  horrible  kind  of  paste  composed  of  pounded  meat, 
lard,  garlic  and  onions,  and  a  few  battered  piroghi  (pies).  In 
another  a  samovar,  teapot,  tumbler,  spoons,  a  flask  of  vodka,  and 
various  other  odds  and  ends.  In  the  third,  clothing  of  sorts. 
Under  every  sleeper’s  head  is  a  large  pillow,  which  comprises 
the  owner’s  entire  bedding,  and  on  these  pillows  they  take  their 
rest  whenever  the  opportunity  offers.  Poor  souls !  They  were 
fourth-class  passengers,  and  were  waiting  for  a  slow  train.  Not 
for  them  the  Schnellzug,  with  its  lightning  speed  of  twenty  miles 
per  hour!  So  they  slept  while  their  infant  offspring  sprawled 
and  quarrelled,  wailed  and  sucked,  around  them,  profoundly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  platform,  waiting  salles,  and 
entrance  doors  were  becoming  congested  by  a  wondering,  gaping, 
group  of  newly  arrived  peasants  like  themselves,  who,  clumsy 
in  their  sheepskins,  and  heavily  laden  with  baggage,  stood  wedged 
together,  dumb,  ox-eyed,  like  cattle  waiting  for  the  driver’s  whip. 

At  last  the  Schnellzug  starts,  but  it  moves  with  aggravating 
slowness — due  to  the  fact  that  the  engine  consumed  wood  only— 
across  the  monotonous,  downward  sloping  plains  which  intervene 
between  Husiatyn  and  Trembdwla. 

Trembdwla  possesses  only  one  interesting  feature,  an  old  castle 
round  which  hovers  a  dim  romance  connected  with  Sobieski  and 
a  certain  fair  and  brave  lady  who,  tradition  says,  made  a  gallant 
defence  of  the  fortress  until  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  hero  with 
reinforcements. 

On  approaching  Tarnopol  the  spires  of  its  ancient  Buthenian 
church,  which  history  declares  to  have  been  three  times,  in  the 
long  ago,  captured  by  the  Moslems,  and  three  times  recaptured 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  rise  gracefully  against  the  sky. 

But  the  west  has  never  really  conquered  Tarnopol.  The  fierce 
sons  of  the  Prophet,  with  all  their  darkness  and  horror,  have 
gone  generations  ago,  but,  before  they  retreated,  they  left  their 
blood  behind  them.  They  kissed  the  pale  Christian  women’s 
faces,  so  that  to-day  olive  skins,  obliquely  set  black  eyes,  and  an 
Oriental  manner  of  thought  and  action,  are  characteristic  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  this  part  of  Galicia.  And  these  character¬ 
istics,  along  with  the  minarets  and  still  crescent-crowned  domes 
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of  the  churches,  leave  Tarnopol,  in  spite  of  its  “Place  Sobieski,” 
and  its  varied  Christianity,  a  distinctly  Asiatic  town. 

At  all  the  intervening  small  stations  between  the  frontier  and 
Tarnopol  are  the  same  dreary  crowds  of  waiting  peasants.  It 
seems  to  be  their  doom  to  wait  upon  wind-swept,  grey-walled 
platforms,  huddled  and  hulking  beside  their  heaped  up  belong¬ 
ings  in  filthy,  stinking  sheepskins.  Patience,  the  patience  of 
brute  beasts,  is  written  on  their  dull  worn  faces.  Life  seems  to 
present  no  interest  beyond  that  of  watching  whether  the  ever- 
hissing  public  samovar  was  fulfilling  its  duty,  whilst  they  spat 
and  chewed  garlic.  Slothfully,  blinkingly  they  survey  the  passing 
of  their  more  fortunate  fellow  creatures,  apparently  with  no  re¬ 
sentment,  or  any  desire  to  arrive  either  at  their  ultimate 
destination  or  a  more  comfortable  social  status. 

Crossing  the  country  by  such  a  deliberate  train  gives  ample 
time  to  view  the  scenery.  Many  miserable  villages  are  passed, 
one  almost  identical  with  the  other,  and  none  of  them  differ 
much  from  those  of  Western  Russia.  Both  there  and  in  Poland 
they  consist  of  two  rows  of  one-storied  huts,  built,  in  Russia,  of 
wood  logs  or  wattles,  in  Poland  often  of  stone,  plastered  with 
mud.  And  between  these  rows  of  huts,  which  generally  turn 
their  gables  to  the  village  thoroughfare,  runs  the  one  street,  if, 
indeed,  a  wide  muddy  space  can  be  so  designated !  Each  hut 
leans  against  the  next,  and  each  thatched  roof  overlaps  its 
neighbour  so  that,  in  case  of  fire,  all  may  surely  burn  together. 
In  the  larger  villages  a  church  occupies  the  centre,  or  one  end 
of  the  street,  and  before  it  is  the  common  village  pond  where 
geese,  ducks,  pigs,  and  uncleanly  babies  wallow  in  supreme  bliss, 
and  where,  too,  the  village  washing  is  done,  even  in  mid- winter, 
when  the  ice  has  to  be  broken  and  salted  to  enable  the  pinched, 
purple-fingered  women  to  carry  on  their  task. 

Round  this  big  duck  pond  grow  high  willows  and  poplars,  and 
near  by  is  the  well,  a  towering  Biblical,  pictorial  kind  of  erection, 
worked  by  buckets  on  chains  and  a  lever.  And  beyond  every 
village  is  a  dreadful  spot  which  might  be  called  a  place  of  a  skull. 
Krasinski,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  her  poets,  has  entitled  Poland 
“The  land  of  graves  and  crosses,”  and  assuredly,  among  the  most 
striking  and  depressing  features  of  this  part  of  the  country,  are 
its  sad  little  earth-bank  encircled  cemeteries,^  with  their  forlorn 
broken  crosses  that  stand  up  gaunt  and  lofty  against  the  sky  line, 
proclaiming  by  their  multitude  the  awful  toll  of  life  taken  by  the 
almost  yearly  cholera  epidemics,  when  the  peasants  die  like  flies, 
victims  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  misgovernment.  The  crosses 
in  these  cemeteries  are  limited  in  number,  and  when  one  falls 

(1)  In  the  Carpathians  the  cemeteries  are  frequently  pretty  and  well  kept. 
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down  from  decay  or  storm  the  authorities  do  not  permit  its  re¬ 
erection. 

The  huts  of  Kussian  villages  are  generally  bedaubed  a  violent 
green,  yellow,  or  blue.  The  Polish  villages  display  more  taste. 
The  houses  are  sometimes  whitewashed,  and,  when  painted, 
display  less  barbaric  colouring.  Yet  a  drab  appearance  char¬ 
acterises  all  country  towns,  in  both  lands,  be  the  paint  on  the 
huts  ever  so  gaudy. 

If  possible  the  byroads  in  Galicia  leading  to  the  country 
towns,  and  even  the  great  highways,  are  worse  than  those  in 
Eussia.  Extremely  wide,  they  sink  very  far  below  the  level  of 
the  fields  through  Which  they  pass.  From  these  fields  rivulets 
of  water  descend,  and  in  spring  and  autumn,  after  torrential 
rains,  the  track  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  road  and  becomes  a 
water-course  or  a  quagmire  deep  in  black,  oily  mud.  Then, 
during  winter,  snow  raises  these  roads  up  to  an  apparent  level 
with  the  steppe,  and  over- venturesome  wayfarers  sometimes  sink 
in  breast  deep,  and  not  infrequently  lose  their  lives.  There  are 
tales  told  of  how  people  and  animals  have  been  engulfed  in  the 
black  mire  or  snow,  and  their  dead  bodies  have  only  been  found 
months  afterwards  when  the  sun  had  caked  the  mud  into  solidity, 
and  through  the  cracks  the  corpses  became  visible.  And  the 
baked  ruts  in  summer,  too,  tend  to  render  a  Galician-Eussian 
drive  dangerous  and  painful,  for  they  are  apt  to  wrench  the  wheels 
off  the  vehicles  and  break  the  horses’  legs.  Road  sickness,  also, 
often  overtakes  strangers  when  they  first  travel  on  these  high¬ 
ways,  which  is  due  as  much  probably  to  fear  of  accident  as  to 
the  lurching  and  concussion. 

An  untidy  litter  of  straw,  hay  and  rubbish,  and  a  great  heap 
of  manure  are  stacked  close  up  to  each  hut.  And  this  manure  is, 
during  summer,  kneaded  with  earth  into  blocks,  and  baked  hard 
in  the  sun,  and  constitutes  the  chief  fuel  of  the  villagers,  who 
do  not  object  to  the  rank  and  abominably  smelling  smoke  which 
rises  from  it.  This  smoke,  when  carried  on  the  wind,  is  sufficient 
to  notify  travellers  that  they  are  approaching  a  village,  even 
if  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  which  are  of  the  wolf  tribe,  and  dan¬ 
gerously  savage,  did  not  loudly  proclaim  the  fact.  Seas  of  dark 
mire  or  clouds  of  dust  are  everywhere. 

Within  a  village  hut  are  two  rooms,  the  “hot  room”  and 
the  “cold  room.”  In  the  first  the  entire  family,  generally  several 
generations,  eat,  sleep  and  work ;  and  in  the  other  the  family 
live  stock  is  accommodated.  At  sunrise  there  emerges  from  the 
“cold  ”  room  a  procession  of,  say,  a  pony,  a  couple  of  cows,  several 
dogs — there  are  about  two  dogs  for  every  person  in  Galicia — 
sonae  curly-haired  pigs,  and  much  poultry. 
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In  a  typical  “hot  room,”  measuring  about  twelve  feet  wide 
by  sixteen  feet  long,  there  are  two  pieces  of  furniture — a  table 
and  a  narrow  wooden  bench.  The  peasants  of  western  and  more 
prosperous  Galicia  sleep  very  often  on  feather  beds,  but  not  so 
those  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  country,  or  in  Western  Eussia, 
where  this  bench  and  the  stove  do  duty  as  resting-places.  The 
average  stove  is  an  enormous  brick  affair,  reaching  almost  to 
the  ceiling,  from  this  stretches  a  shelf  some  seven  feet  broad, 
which  forms  the  favourite  and  most  commodious  bed,  whereon 
the  important  and  at  the  same  time  selfish  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  repose,  leaving  the  bench  which  extends  along  the  back  and 
side  walls  to  their  less  fortunate  and  less  important  relatives.  The 
door  of  the  stove  is  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  and  opens  into 
an  enormous  cave,  into  which  the  logs  of  wood  and  manure 
bricquettes  are  pushed,  lit,  and  left  to  burn  while  the  stove  door 
stands  open.  And  it  is  only  when  the  fuel  has  been  reduced  to 
hot  embers  that  the  stove  door  and  chimney  are  securely  closed, 
so  that  the  heat  may  be  retained,  and  retained  it  undoubtedly  is, 
red  hot,  for  something  like  ten  hours,  and  at  a  bearable  warmth 
for  another  fourteen.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly 
how  many  peasants  die  yearly  from  stove  suffocation ;  the  number 
must  be  very  great,  so  much  carelessness  is  shown  about  shutting 
the  stove  doors  before  the  fuel  is  consumed,  even  when  this 
means  dreadful  nausea  and  subsequent  death  to  those  who  may 
drop  off  to  sleep  without  first  ascertaining  that  only  smouldering 
embers  are  behind  the  iron  door. 

An  ikon,  or  a  crucifix,  according  to  whether  we  are  in  Russia 
or  in  Poland,  hangs  near  the  entrance  door  of  all  village  houses, 
and  on  passing  it  each  crosses  himself.  A  quaint  picturesqueness 
redeems  the  interior  of  even  the  most  squalid  Russian  or  Eastern 
Polish  huts.  The  glaring  and  thick  oil  colours  with  which  the 
walls,  tables,  and  benches  are  plastered  soon  become  mellow 
from  smoke.  Neither  windows  nor  doors  are  ever  allowed  to  lie 
open,  fresh  air  is  anathema  to  these  peasants,  and,  during  winter, 
when  the  stove  is  kept  at  red  heat,  no  description  could  possibly 
do  justice  to  the  atmosphere.  Dirt  is  everywhere  in  Eastern 
Galicia,  though  in  the  West  it  is  not  so  universal,  and  certain 
insects,  which  would  drive  a  western  European  distracted,  are 
treated  with  silent  Slavonic  contempt,  mixed  with  fatalism, 
which  does  not  tend  to  diminish  their  numbers  or  aggressiveness. 
Over  the  indescribable  atmosphere  there  always  hovers  the  odour 
of  schee,  or  of  garlic-flavoured  harszcz,  a  broth  made  of  beet¬ 
root.  The  former,  a  delicacy  which  is  partaken  of  three 
times  a  day,  is  made  of  rotten  cabbage,  and  on  fast  days  it  is 
cooked  with  oil !  So  penetrating  is  the  smell  of  this  delectable 
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compound  that  it  exudes  from  the  breath,  clothing,  and  even 
skin  of  its  consumers. 

The  costumes  of  the  peasants  of  these  frontier  provinces  vary 
with  nearly  every  village.  The  Slavs  of  the  Kussian-Galician 
borderland  have  fiercely  contested  their  droit  de  vivre  against 
many  foes,  and  every  foe  has  left  some  mark  upon  the  faces, 
costumes,  and  customs  of  the  present  inhabitants.  But  here  is 
colour,  extraordinarily  vivid  and  varied,  especially  scarlet,  with 
white,  for  are  not  scarlet  and  white  the  national  colours  of  the 
Poles?  And  can  Poland  die? 

In  the  districts  round  Trembdwla  and  Tarnopol,  physical 
beauty,  the  birthright  of  the  Poles,  is  rather  rare.  In  fact,  the 
peasants  are  often  ugly,  having  broad,  flat,  high  cheek-boned 
Kalmuk  faces,  somewhat  lowering  in  expression.  They  are 
taller  and  more  heavily  built  than  their  compatriots  in  other 
districts,  and  their  dress,  though  lacking  nothing  in  brilliancy, 
is  less  gracefully  worn,  and  displays  less  exquisite  handiwork. 
Very  unattractive,  too,  is  the  fashion  they  adopt  with  their  hair, 
which  is  cut  across  their  foreheads,  and  sticks  out  in  a  ragged 
shock  round  their  heads,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  are 
encircled  by  clumsy  wooden  rings  covered  with  linen  cloths. 
But  this  is  the  only  district  of  really  plain  faces.  It  is  a  kind 
of  No  Man’s  Land,  this  far  east  of  Galician  Poland,  and  perhaps 
the  breed  has  been  “  crossed  ”  too  often  for  beauty. 

Galicia  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country.  And  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  a  rich  country,  for  the  soil 
is  excellent.  Nature  has  intended  it  to  be  a  grain-producing 
land.  But  anything  more  hopelessly  primitive  than  its  method 
of  farming  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  these  days  of  practical 
and  advanced  agricultural  implements.  Though  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  is  at  last  being  taught  in  Kussia,  in  Galicia  such  instruc¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  neglected,  or  else,  if  such  instruction  exists, 
the  people  do  not  apparently  make  use  of  it.  Perhaps  their 
poverty  has  something  to  say  to  this  lack  of  progression,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  Jews  have  gradually  made  indebted  and  brought 
into  bondage  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  through  debts 
and  mortgages. 

The  last  century  put  an  end  to  the  Polish  Corvee,  or  task 
work,  and  now  the  peasants,  who  are  not  possessed  of  small 
holdings  of  their  own,  but  work  on  large  estates,  are  paid  by 
contract.  Very  little  bad  feeling  exists  between  employer  and 
labourer,  unless  the  employer  be  an  aggressive  German  (Austrian) 
or  a  Jew,  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  creeping  in, 
even  amongst  the  poor  and  ignorant  toilers  of  Eastern  Galicia 
and  Western  Eussia,  and  their  mode  of  speech  and  their 
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behaviour — if  not  their  methods  of  agriculture — are  rapidly 
altering. 

Everyone,  men,  women,  and  children,  take  a  share  in  the 
outdoor  labour.  And,  speaking  of  Galician,  indeed,  of  Slav 
women  generally,  it  must  be  owned  that  their  life  is  a  terrible 
struggle  from  the  day  they  first  toddle  from  the  village  well  with 
a  bucket  of  water  till  the  day  they  close  their  tired  eyes  in  the 
crowded,  comfortless,  living  room,  and  are  dressed  for  their  last 
and  best  sleep  in  the  shroud  which  their  toil-worn  old  fingers 
had  commenced  to  weave  when  the  great  peace  was  felt  to  be 
approaching,  and  their  weary  bodies  shrank  from  any  more 
arduous  employment  than  moving  the  loom  shuttle  slowly  and 
gently  to  and  fro. 

Before  marriage  they  have  some  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
they  enjoy  their  little  vanities  like  other  women.  But,  after 
marriage,  no  more  pretty  compliments  or  small  attentions  come 
their  way,  and  their  days  become  one  long  grind. 

The  Slavs,  however,  as  a  race,  respect  women  for  their  woman¬ 
hood,  and  are  never  guilty  of  treating  them  as  do  the  Germans 
in  East  Prussia  and  Silesia,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
them  yoked  with  oxen  or  dogs  to  ploughs  and  carts.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  thought  fit  that  women  should  take  an  exactly 
equal  share  of  outdoor  labour,  and,  also,  see  to  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  whilst  producing  as  many  children  as  Nature  sees  well 
to  send,  and  Nature,  by  the  way,  is  remarkably  generous  in  this 
respect  where  the  Slavs  are  concerned.  Sometimes  a  man  will 
beat  his  wife,  but  the  beating  is  seldom  brutal,  and  he  never 
hurls  missiles  at  her  or  kicks  her,  for,  if  he  did,  the  neighbours 
would  make  life  decidedly  disagreeable  both  for  him  and  his 
relations,  and  his  wife’s  family  would  assemble  en  hloc  to  horse¬ 
whip  him.  There  are,  indeed,  few  mean  qualities  about  the 
Slav,  for  meanness  his  primitive  generous  nature  abhors.  So 
long  as  the  wife’s  whipping  is  not  too  severe  it  would  almost 
seem  that  she  likes  it,  looks  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  attention  and 
of  strength  in  her  husband,  whom  she  is  unmodem  enough  to 
regard  as  part  of  her  own  being.  The  following  verse,  given  in 
rough  translation,  is  often  quoted  by  Polish  women  : — 

“Love  me  true,  and  love  me  quick; 

Pull  my  hair,  and  use  the  stick  1  ” 

But  man’s  superiority  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  Slav  woman 
never  disputes  it.  As  a  Polish  proverb  runs  :  “  A  man  of  straw 
is  worth  more  than  a  woman  of  gold.” 

Boundless  hospitality  is  one  of  the  chief  traits  of  the  Slavonic 
disposition  in  every  land,  and  the  poorest  hut  on  these  plains 
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will  open  its  door  to  strangers  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  care 
to  stay,  and  everything  the  owner  possesses  will  be  placed  at 
their  disposal.  Thanks  only  embarrass  these  kindly  folk,  with 
whom  to  ask  is  to  receive.  And  the  last  bite  of  their  scanty  fare 
will  be  placed  before  a  guest  with  a  courteous  and  dignified  bow, 
and  the  wish  that  he  “may  enjoy  a  good  appetite,  and  God’s 
eternal  assistance.” 

The  lowest  son  of  the  soil,  on  passing  a  foreigner,  or  one  of 
their  own  class,  always  raises  his  hat  and  says  :  Nech  hendie 
pochwdlony  Jezus  Chrystus  (Blessed  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!), 
to  which  he  expects  the  reply  :  Na  wiek  i  wiekdw !  (For  ages 
and  ages). 

The  Poles  are  generally  regarded  as  the  Irish  of  the  Slav  race. 
And,  like  the  Irish,  to  quote  Gogol,  the  Slav  humorist,  they  are 
“laughing  a  laugh  under  which  are  bitter  tears.”  They  never 
forget  their  national  humiliation.  On  their  faces  is  written  a 
perpetual  agony,  and  from  their  conversation,  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
superficial  when  a  stranger  is  present,  one  gathers  the  impression 
that  there  is  something  behind  what  is  said  which  cannot  openly 
be  spoken,  something  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  best  to 
ignore  or  hide.  These  Poles  do  not,  however,  forget ;  they  are 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  sunrise. 

Gradually  the  train  makes  slow  progress  out  of  barbarism — 
this  particular  frontier  line  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  “back 
of  beyond  ”  by  both  Eussians  and  Austrians — and  winds  its  way 
into  civilisation.  The  villages  become  leas  wretched,  the  in¬ 
habitants  look  more  prosperous.  Neat  little  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens  make  their  appearance  between  each  of  the  village  huts, 
which  cease  to  he  dependent  upon  one  another  for  support,  and 
stand  up  honestly  independent,  minus  the  manure  heaps,  in 
coatings  of  nice  clean  whitewash — though,  to  be  sure,  the  doors 
and  windows  are  still  bedaubed  with  paint,  and  with  grotesque, 
though  gay,  geometrical  designs  and  line  borders.  Brown  woods 
fringe  the  horizon  and  cover  some  of  the  hills,  and  the  extreme 
desolation  noticeable  on  the  steppes  near  the  frontier  is  absent. 
It  becomes  easier,  also,  to  smile ;  life  does  not  seem  to  weigh  so 
heavily,  and  the  costumes  seen  on  the  station  platforms  grow 
more  and  more  wonderful.  With  the  scenery  and  the  villages 
the  people  also  alter.  Indeed,  another  class,  hitherto  unseen, 
make  their  appearance,  namely,  the  gorai,  or  mountain  folk. 
The  highlanders  and  the  lowlanders  have  little  in  common, 
except  it  be  a  mutual  love  of  splendid  colour.  The  steppe  folk 
profess  to  despise  their  kindred  who  hail  from  the  northern  side 
of  the  Carpathian  slopes.  They  will  tell  how  mountaineers 
“must  be  fools,  else,  of  a  surety,  they  would  not  live  in  districts 
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where  they  have  to  toil  three  times  harder  than  the  lowlanders 
for  a  most  miserable  living.”  And  the  dwellers  on  the  plains 
are,  in  their  turn,  utterly  unable  to  find  any  loveliness  in  granite 
boulders,  pine  forests,  and  small,  stony  fields.  Their  taste  is 
in  vastness  and  a  limitless  horizon.  And  the  Carpathian-born 
are  equally  assured  of  the  idiocy  of  the  natives  of  the  steppes, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  glory  of  snow-crowned  mountain  peaks, 
or  the  symphonies  of  the  dashing  cataracts,  of  the  rushing  roar 
of  the  avalanches,  and  the  perfumes  of  larch  and  pine. 

Chacun  d  son  goM! — and  eyes  that  appreciate  the  beautiful 
will  certainly  not  take  long  to  perceive  that  the  peasants  grow 
handsomer  the  higher  the  altitude  they  dwell  in,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  townspeople  and  aristocrats  of  Warsaw,  Cracow,  and 
Lwow,  whose  perfection  of  face  and  form  cannot  easily  be 
rivalled. 

Lower  set  and  broader  in  stature,  coarser  of  feature,  the 
lowlanders  seen  en  route  between  Tarnopol  and  Lemberg  cannot 
compete  physically  with  the  tall,  straight,  lithe  mountaineers, 
with  their  equally  dark,  but  clearer  skins,  sleek,  ebony  hair,  and 
haughty  bearing.  One  young  hill-man  especially  attracted 
attention  by  his  great  height,  bodily  strength,  and  energy.  He 
was  waiting  amongst  the  tulip-tinted  crowd  at  one  of  the  little 
country  stations.  Clad  in  breeches  of  whitish  buff  woollen 
material,  so  tight  as  to  show  every  line  of  his  splendid,  supple 
body,  wearing  a  full,  spotless,  linen  shirt,  over  which,  in  huzzar 
fashion,  was  slung  a  jaunty  short  coat  decorated  with  scarlet 
and  blue  ribbons,  and  secured  round  the  shoulders  by  a  heavy 
brass  clasp,  on  his  shapely  head  a  small,  round,  black  felt  hat 
adorned  by  a  chain  of  blue  and  gold  beads  and  a  bunch  of 
greenery,  his  feet  encased  in  scarlet-laced  moccasins,  he  presented 
a  subject  fit  for  a  Meissonier’s  brush,  and  so  proudly  cold  and 
stern  was  the  expression  of  his  young  countenance  that,  in¬ 
voluntarily,  he  brought  to  memory  Sienkiewicz’s  description  of 
Sobieski’s  famous  red  dragoons  as  they  stood  to  attention  round 
the  open  coffin  of  “The  Little  Knight,”  Pan  Michael,  when 
“yellow  gleams  from  the  tapers  shone  on  the  stern  suffering  faces 
of  warriors,  and  were  reflected  in  glittering  points  in  the  tears 
dropping  down  from  their  eyelids.” 

By  the  side  of  young  Poland  stood  his  sweetheart,  wrapped 
round  in  a  flaming  rose  and  yellow  shawl,  underneath  which  a 
glimpse  could  be  caught  of  her  full  and  pretty  figure  firmly 
bodiced  in  embroidered  green  velvet.  Under  her  wide,  plaited, 
white  linen  skirt,  which  reached  barely  to  the  knee,  her  trim 
legs  and  feet  emerged,  shod  in  beautiful  Hessian  high-heeled 
boots  of  crimson  leather  stitched  with  yellow  thread.  Beads  of 
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every  hue,  long  silver  earrings,  and  a  pink  and  orange  kerchief 
headdress  lent  additional  glory  to  her  costume  and  brought  out 
the  transparent  ivory-tinted  pallor  of  her  small  oval  face  from 
which  glowed  a  pair  oJ  long-lashed  eyes,  as  darkly  bright  and 
mysterious  as  the  waters  of  one  of  her  Carpathian  lakes. 

They  pile  colour  upon  colour,  contrast  against  contrast,  these 
peasant  artists.  They  understand  well  how  to  mix  the  colours 
on  their  palettes,  for  they  have  studied  under  Mother  Nature, 
and  realise  that  no  colour  really  jars  with  another. 

Hours  might  be  spent  and  volumes  written  on  the  thousand 
and  one  costumes  of  the  Slav  races,  but  Lemberg  (Lw6w),  the 
Galician  commercial  capital  has  still  to  be  described. 

Lw6w — to  spell  the  name  rightly — has  come  through  many 
vicissitudes,  and  endured  them  in  a  more  cheerful,  more  practical 
spirit  than  have  the  sister  cities  of  the  disrupted  kingdom. 
Cracow  has  grown  old,  very  grey,  and  very  sad  and  broken  under 
humiliation,  Warsaw  has  developed  a  kind  of  hysteria,  but 
Lw6w,  which  feels  as  deeply  as  either  of  them,  set  its  teeth 
defiantly,  and  considered  how  best  it  could  avenge  itself  on 
its  bullies.  The  Poles  are  not  commercial,  they  hate  standing 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,  they  loathe  bargaining.  But  Lw6w 
knew  that  Austria  had  a  similar  aversion  from  haggling  in  the 
market  places,  and  Lw6w  conquered  its  aristocratic  Slavic  pride 
and  set  steadily  to  work  to  fight  Austrian  tyranny  in  the  only  way 
possible — commercially. 

So  it  comes  about  that,  in  spite  of  its  ancient  history,  LwAw 
strikes  visitors  as  a  new  city.  It  buzzes  with  life,  it  is  wealthy, 
not  apparently,  but  really.  Its  citizens  have  schooled  themselves 
to  be  business-like.  Lwow  will  lead  in  commerce  the  new 
Poland. 

And  yet,  below  all  this  brave  demeanour  there  burns  in  the  heart 
of  the  Galician  city  a  furious  hatred  of  Poland’s  oppressors. 
Go  into  the  Ossolinski  National  Institute,  in  the  Ossolinskigasse, 
and  notice  how  every  relic,  every  portrait,  every  manuscript  which 
has  to  do  with  Polish  history  and  Poland’s  heroes  is  cherished. 
Watch  the  faces  of  the  citizens  as  they  view  these  things,  speak 
with  them  discreetly,  and  know  that  nothing  is  forgotten  or  for¬ 
given  in  Lw6w  any  more  than  in  Cracow,  though,  in  Warsaw, 
forgiveness  is  going  out  towards  Eussia,  the  Slav  Motherland. 

There  are  three  Archbishops  and  three  cathedrals  in  Lw6w — a 
Eoman  Catholic,  an  Armenian,  and  a  United  Greek  Church,  all 
differing  in  style.  The  first  has  a  Gothic  interior,  the  second  is 
a  good  specimen  of  fifteenth -century  Armenian,  and  the  third, 
built  on  a  height  in  the  basilica  form,  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of 
the  three. 
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There  are  good  hotels  and  well-appointed  cafes.  The  Eathhaus 
boasts  a  tower  two  hundred  and  six  feet  in  height.  In  the  opera 
and  theatre  the  best  Polish  and  Italian  music  and  the  cleverest 
Polish  plays  can  be  heard.  The  shops  are  first  class ;  but,  after 
seeing  and  hearing  all  these  prosperous,  modern,  laudable  things, 
involuntarily,  and  no  doubt  unprofitably,  steps  and  thoughts  turn 
towards  the  ancient  places  of  Lw6w,  towards  the  monuments  of 
a  rude  past,  when  life  offered  more  excitement  than  merely  the 
driving  of  a  bargain.  To  a  time  when  they  travelled  fastest  who 
could  seize  the  swiftest  steed.  To  the  day  when  the  Euthenians 
built  Lw6w  as  a  fortress  against  the  Tartars,  who  soon  made 
short  work  of  it,  leaving  it  in  ruins,  to  be  rebuilt  by  Casimir  the 
Great,  the  instructor  of  its  citizens  in  the  art  of  commerce.  Under 
this  ruler  its  merchants  did  business  with  the  East.  To  the 
times  when,  again  and  again,  through  the  centuries  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  brave  townspeople  were  defeated  and  fell  under  the 
heel  of  cruel  conquerors.  Charles  XII.  raised  his  standard  on 
its  battered  walls,  so  did  the  Magyar  hordes,  so  did  the  Turks, 
so  did  the  Cossacks,  so  did  the  Eussians. 

It  was  evening  when  the  slow  droshky  was  piled  with  luggage 
labelled  “Cracow,”  when  the  last  tip  was  laid  on  the  last 
obsequious  and,  of  course,  German  palm  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel 
de  France.  The  lights  were  lit  in  the  shops  and  cafes,  the 
billiard  balls  were  beginning  to  click  in  the  Eestaurant  Stadt- 
muller,  and  pale  Polish  faces  were  bent  over  the  journals  in  the 
Theatre  Caf4,  the  one  spot  in  the  city  where  the  thick-skinned 
German-Austrian  residents  have  been  made  to  feel  themselves 
intruders.  The  citizens  were  about,  taking  their  customary 
evening  airing.  Well-equipped  carriages  drove  by  towards  the 
opera.  Blue-coated  Austrian  ofldcers  were  “  doing  promenade  ” 
in  the  streets,  staring  vacantly  into  the  shop  windows,  and  ogling 
the  ladies,  who,  when  they  chanced  to  be  good  Poles,  dropped 
their  eyelids  scornfully  and  coldly  returned  the  white-gloved 
salutes.  For  though  Austria  has  proved  less  ruthless  towards 
the  Polish  nation  than  Eussia  or  Germany,  this  very  kindness  is 
at  heart  just  as  much  resented  as  actual  brutality ;  for  the  Poles 
suspect — and  rightly — that,  by  apparent  kindness,  Austria  seeks 
to  undermine  their  national  spirit. 

In  one  big  house — one  of  the  many  Lw6w  mansions  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  whose  splendidly  carved  doorways  and  windows 
were  set  closely  together  in  order  to  comply  with  the  old  law 
which  forbids  a  building  to  occupy  more  than  a  certain  frontage 
upon  the  street — the  windows  were  open  and  music  came  floating 
out  upon  the  evening  air.  It  was  the  home  of  a  Polish  aristocrat, 
and  he  was  giving  a  party. 
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Even  at  the  risk  of  missing  the  train — but  that  would  have 
been  really  an  achievement — the  driver  was  bidden  to  halt.  It 
was  the  national  dance  of  a  nation  which  has  been  robbed  of 
everything  national  except  this.  Though  out  in  the  cold  street, 
and  shut  off  from  the  gay  scene  within,  it  was  possible,  through 
the  magic  of  the  music,  to  imagine  everything — the  wonderful 
figures  of  the  rnazur,  the  leaps  into  the  air,  the  sidelong  move¬ 
ments,  the  click  of  the  heels,  the  flashing,  defiant  eyes  of  the 
dancers.  The  music  grew  quicker  and  quicker,  more  and  more 
passionate,  till  it  ended  in  a  crash.  There  was  a  sudden  buzz  of 
excited  voices,  laughter,  and  the  merry  clinking  of  glasses.  They 
were  drinking  cherie  Kohler e,  a  concoction  made  of  sherry-brandy 
and  spices,  glasses  of  which  are  always  circulated  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  each  dance.  And  very  heady  indeed  are  both  cherie 
Kohlere  and  the  mazur ! 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then  the  violins  wailed  out  one  of 
those  weirdly  sad,  yet  mocking,  Polish  melodies,  the  like  of  which 
can  be  heard  nowhere  beyond  the  Slavonic  frontiers.  Fiercely 
gay,  restless,  utterly  melancholy,  mystic,  rebellious,  sensuous, 
sweet,  it  was  full  to  overflowing  with  what  Poles  term  the  Zal. 
And  for  the  word  Zal  there  is  no  translation.  So  bewildering, 
so  fascinating,  was  that  melody  that  even  the  cries  of  the  irate 
driver  to  hurry  on  for  a  time  were  unheeded. 

However  we  could  not  delay  much  longer.  The  whip  curled  and 
whistled.  The  horses  threw  up  their  heads,  shook  their  bells  and 
scarlet  tassels,  the  cabby,  with  an  indignant  bellow  and  one 
prolonged  howl,  bent  his  padded  body,  in  its  queer,  brown  cape 
and  his  head  in  its  astrachan,  beribboned  cap,  over  the  reins. 
The  wheels  jolted  on  the  cobbles,  the  luggage  lurched  danger¬ 
ously,  and  the  music  grew  fainter  and  fainter  till  it  was  lost  in 
the  sounds  of  the  city. 

The  moon  shone  brilliantly,  and  millions  of  stars  made  night 
clear  as  day  on  the  high  Galician  terrace-land  which  rises,  ledge 
upon  ledge,  until  the  highest  terrace  merges  into  the  lowest  slopes 
of  the  Carpathiahs. 

Between  Lw6w  and  Cracow  there  was  leisure  for  thought  and 
speculation.  Time  to  remember  the  splendid  past  of  this  country, 
her  unhappy  present,  a  present  which  was  to  be  followed  by  one 
more  awful  than  could  then  be  conceived — her  hopeless  revolu¬ 
tions,  her  struggles,  her  tragedies.  Where  is  the  land  which  can 
present  more  riddles,  more  paradoxes,  more  diversity  of  national 
character  than  Poland?  With  every  turn  of  the  wheels  came 
another  question.  Why,  for  example,  has  Poland  been  the  most 
liberal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  despotic  of  nations? 
How  is  it  that,  when  England  tortured  Jews  and  heretics,  Poland 
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gave  them  shelter  and  protection?  How  is  it  that,  with  this 
free  national  spirit,  she  still  continued  to  deal  in  slaves?  How 
is  it  that  the  Polish  aristocrats  are  perhaps  the  most  cultured 
people  and  class  in  Europe,  while  the  Polish  peasants,  generally 
speaking,  are  illiterates?  How  is  it  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Poland’s  sons  have  gladly  gone  to  death  for  their 
motherland,  when  many  others  have  sordidly  sold  their  birth¬ 
right?  Has  it  been  a  lack  of  balance  on  the  part  of  the  Polish 
character  that  has  brought  Poland  low?  And  how  long  will  this 
land  of  sorrows,  mistakes,  and  gallantry  take  to  learn  the  great 
lessons  which  have  come  down  to  her  from  ages  of  torture  and 
humiliation  ? 

Just  before  this  world’s  war  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  that  Poland’s  fate  was  so  soon  to  be  decided.  Nothing  to 
show  that  the  Great  Black  Eagle  of  Russia  was  so  soon  to  arrive 
for  the  defence  and  liberation  of  the  poor  White  Eagle  whose 
eyrie  it  had  ruthlessly  helped  to  desolate.  Nothing  to  show  that 
the  sun  which  had  sunk  peacefully  in  the  West  would  rise  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  East  blood  red. 

In  the  little  villages  the  windows  were  dark  and  the  peasants 
were  sleeping.  From  afar  came  the  barking  of  dogs.  Overhead  there 
was  nothing — nothing  but  the  stars.  And  to-day  even  the  stars 
are  hidden  from  sight  by  the  cloud  of  battle — of  warfare  more 
ghastly  than  the  world  has  yet  known.  On  these  unhappy  plains 
every  village  has  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  there  is  not 
wood  enough  to  make  another  cross  in  this  “  The  Land  of  Graves 
and  Crosses.”  The  wail  of  Ujejski’s  hymn  seems  to  come  up 
with  the  moaning  steppe  wind  :  — 

“Our  lamentations  mount  up  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  with  the  smoke 
of  fire  and  the  stream  of  our  brothers’  blood  !  ” 

William  F.  Bailey. 
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The  road  to  Berlin  will  have  to  be  rough-made  by  artillery.  The 
infantry,  the  essential  infantry,  must  come  after,  to  press  it 
smooth  and  firm,  so  that  the  strongholds  of  Wodin  which  with¬ 
stood  the  Roman  roadmakers  may  at  last  be  opened  to  humane 
civilisation.  But  the  first  work  is  for  the  big  guns.  A  discussion 
of  our  artillery  task — using  ‘  ‘  our  ’  ’  to  comprehend  all  the  forces 
of  the  Allies  leagued  with  Great  Britain — is  thus  practically  a 
discussion  of  our  war  task.  The  general  public  will  perhaps  be 
assisted  to  an  understanding  of  that  task  by  a  few  notes  on 
artillery  work  during  the  first  phase  of  the  war — the  over-running 
of  Belgium  by  the  Germans.^ 

The  general  conclusions  formed  as  the  result  of  close-hand 
observation  during  five  months  of  1914,  suggested  the  need  for  a 
serious  and  resolute  frame  of  mind  in  considering  our  chances  in 
the  Great  War,  but  did  not  suggest  the  need  of  a  despairing  view. 
During  that  time  I  oscillated  between  an  almost  despairing,  and 
a  foolishly  optimist,  estimate  of  the  Allies’  chances  with  the 
Germans,  and  came  ultimately  to  the  conclusion  that  victory  was 
reasonably  certain  if  the  effort  to  obtain  it  were  adequate ;  that 
there  was  nothing  actually  invincible,  though  much  that  was 
terrifying,  in  the  German  war  organisation.  It  was  an  organisa¬ 
tion  which  had  some  small  streaks  of  extraordinary  ineptitude  in 
its  general  high  efficiency ;  and  in  the  high  general  average  of 
efficiency  there  were  two  well-defined  factors.  In  all  that  pre¬ 
liminary  study  and  book  work  could  accomplish  the  German  was 
perfect ;  in  what  required  individual  initiative  and  thought  on  the 
battlefield  he  was  inferior  to  his  adversaries.  The  first  German 
dead  I  examined  on  a  battle-field  near  Lffige  gave  me  a  chill  of 
apprehension.  On  the  evidence  of  those  dead  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  withstand  a  nation  which  had  prepared  for  war  with 
such  meticulous  care  and  such  provident  skill.  The  German 
soldier  was  clothed  in  cloth  of  a  colour  which  on  the  average  of 
European  days  gave  a  greater  degree  of  invisibility  than  khaki. 
This  cloth  was  excellently  woven  to  withstand  weather  and  strain. 
Each  soldier  had  a  pocket-knife  worth  a  week’s  pay  of  a  British 
corporal,  and  carried  in  this  pocket-knife  a  little  equipment  for 
mending  his  clothes  (as  also  a  first-aid  bandage  of  adhesive 

(1)  The  writer — now  an  oflScer  of  the  Royal  Artillery — was  with  the  Belgian 
Army  as  a  war  correspondent  from  August  to  December,  1914. 
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plaster).  His  boots  were  of  wonderfully  strong  and  supple  leather, 
such  boots  as  only  rich  civilians  in  England  can  buy.  His  valise 
of  cowhide,  tanned  with  the  hair  on,  was  most  ingeniously  fur¬ 
nished  with  straps  and  removable  bolts  of  white  metal  for  ease 
of  carrying  and  ease  of  packing  and  unpacking.  Its  contents, 
disposed  in  various  little  cupboards,  gave  the  maximum  of  food 
reserve  and  clothing  comforts  for  the  space  and  weight.  The 
order-books,  the  maps,  the  other  equipment  of  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  showed  the  same  skilful  devotion  to  detail. 
During  many  years  of  preparation  the  German  mind  had  evidently 
devoted  itself  with  passionate  industry  to  providing  for  every 
possible  emergency  of  the  soldier’s  life  in  the  field. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  watching  the  broken  Belgian 
Army  as  it  streamed  through  Louvain  towards  a  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Antwerp.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  with  any  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  German  artillery  and  cavalry  that  army  could 
have  been  so  broken  that  it  would  never  have  taken  the  field 
again.  A  mere  mass  of  men  in  piteous  disorder,  it  crowded  the 
road  from  Louvain  to  Malines  and  passed  towards  a  rallying 
ground  without  the  slightest  molestation.  That  day  it  seemed 
as  if  the  German  military  machine  was  without  any  capacity  for 
dash  or  enterprise ;  thoroughly  trained  to  a  routine,  but  not  for¬ 
midable  in  circumstances  calling  for  initiative  and  quick 
resolution. 

An  average  between  those  ideas  represented  the  truth ;  but  for 
some  weeks  I  sw^ayed  from  one  to  the  other.  Some  days  later  I 
was  passing  to  and  fro  on  a  Belgian  position  near  Malines,  which 
for  its  whole  front  of  about  four  miles  was  being  swept  by  German 
artillery  fire  with  appalling  efficiency,  and  which  for  a  depth  of 
about  three  miles  was  “searched”  with  shells.  There  was  not  a 
trench  which  was  not  made  dangerous,  nor  a  natural  hollow  ;  nor  a 
road  by  which  supports  or  supplies  could  come ;  nor  a  farmhouse 
which  seemed  to  offer  shelter.  As  if  they  had  the  exact  range 
registered  to  every  spot,  the  unseen  German  gunners  poured  out 
shrapnel  for  roads  and  trenches,  high  explosive  shell  for  buildings. 
It  seemed  that  with  such  artillery  efficiency  every  battlefield 
would  provide  a  German  victory. 

Some  weeks  later,  on  the  river  Yser,  I  had  under  observation 
for  twelve  days  two  French  75-m.  guns  cleverly  hidden  away  in 
farm  buildings  connected  by  field  telephone  with  an  old  tower 
built  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  Those  two  guns  seemed  to 
be  able  to  do  what  they  liked  with  the  German  guns  in  front  of 
them,  and  for  ten  days  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy’s 
men  and  on  his  maUriel  without  a  single  oasualty  to  their  own 
gun  numbers.  The  Germans  sought  for  them  constantly  with 
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every  means  in  their  power,  including  aeroplanes,  and  never  found 
them  until  finally  the  clever  French  captain  (an  enthusiast  whose 
guns  were  named  “Ernestine”  and  “Marie,”  and  who  would  tell 
you  that  “Marie”  was  very  well  to-day,  thank  you,  but 
“Ernestine”  a  little  low  in  her  range  and  “jumpy”)  was  satisfied 
with  his  score,  and  moved  to  another  place  still  unharmed.  It 
seemed,  as  one  day  I  patted  the  breech  of  one  of  these  French 
guns,  which  had  just  silenced  a  German  howitzer,  that  the  foe 
must  lack  all  sense  of  gunnery,  and,  so  lacking,  must  be  conquered 
easily  when  gun  power  was  equalised. 

Thus  hopes  and  fears  fluctuated  week  by  week,  leading  to  the 
final  conclusion  that  the  German  gunnery  had  its  faults  and  its 
virtues,  and  would  in  the  final  issue  prove  a  shade  inferior  to 
both  the  French  and  the  British  gunnery.  In  what  could  be 
foreseen  and  provided  for  at  headquarters,  the  German  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  superior ;  in  what  arose  on  the  battlefield  he  was 
inferior.  He  had  far  better  preparation  but  less  intelligence.  If 
the  preparation  were  equalised,  he  would  take  second  place. 

That  was  my  final  conclusion,  stated  broadly.  I  can  illustrate 
it  more  particularly  with  some  notes  on  various  actions  in  Belgium 
— in  all  cases  except  the  first  (Liege) — from  first-hand  personal 
observations.  Interspersed  with  these  notes  I  will  venture  some 
indications  of  what  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  our  artillery  task. 

At  Liege  the  Germans  attacked  in  the  first  instance  without 
heavy  artillery.  The  forts  and  garrison  held  them  up  for  two 
days.  On  the  third  day  the  heavy  howitzers  were  brought  up 
and  the  forts  reduced.  These  heavy  howitzers,  greatly  superior 
in  offensive  power  to  any  previously  known  field  gun,  were  the 
artillery  surprise  of  the  war.  Their  use  gave  the  Germans  during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  campaign  a  distinct  artillery  advantage. 
Now  guns  of  equal  or  greater  power  are  available  to  the  British, 
French,  and  Eussians.  Their  general  use  will  affect  profoundly 
the  tactics  of  artillery  warfare.  Probably  it  has  never  been  sound 
to  trust  to  fortresses  to  do  more  than  act  as  bases  of  supplies  and 
pivots  for  field  armies.  The  old  Spartan  idea  that  a  walled  city 
injured  the  moral  of  a  field  army  seems  justified  by  most 
campaigns  of  the  past.  The  campaign  of  the  present  forces  us 
to  that  conclusion  irresistibly.  The  long-range  howitzer  has 
made  a  fortress  a  death-trap  if  it  is  used  as  a  place  to  take  refuge 
in,  instead  of  as  a  point  to  sally  from.  Its  position  can  be  plotted 
off  on  a  map  exactly,  and  it  can  be  attacked  at  long  range  with 
moveable  guns,  of  the  position  of  which  the  fortress  gunners  are 
not  certain.  The  duel  is  fought  with  one  party  in  the  light  and 
the  other  in  the  dark,  and  can  have  only  one  result.  Namur 
proved  this  conclusively.  Liege  having  held  out  three  days. 
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Namur  was  expected  to  hold  out  for  more  than  double  the  time. 

It  actually  survived  only  half  the  time.  Taught  by  the  experi-  | 
ence  of  Liege,  the  Germans  brought  up  their  big  howitzers  in  the  j 
first  stage  of  the  attack,  reduced  the  fortifications  to  ruins  within 
a  few  hours,  and  the  infantry  walked  over  the  emplacements  I 
which  had  become  a  danger  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  defenders. 
The  fortress  area  of  the  future  will  probably  consist  of  a  network 
of  rail  lines  connecting  a  great  series  of  prepared  heavy-gun 
platforms,  and  the  fortress  guns  will  be  moveable.  For  the  present 
war  the  new  position  created  by  the  mobility  of  guns  firing  pro¬ 
jectiles  which  can  destroy  any  artificial  cover  will  be  met,  and 
is  being  met,  by  pushing  forward  lighter,  more  mobile  artillery 
with  a  far  faster  rate  of  fire  to  combat  the  monster  guns  and 
by  avoiding  as  dangerous  gun  positions  which  can  be  placed  on 
the  map.  A  wary  artillery  tactician  will  avoid  the  temptations 
of  the  position  which  is  too  obviously  secure.  A  solitary  copse, 
for  example,  offering  apparently  the  only  good  shelter  in  a  wide 
open  area  will  be  resolutely  shunned.  The  enemy  can  place  it  on 
the  map,  can  range  on  it  with  the  map,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with 
long-range  fire. 

At  some  risk  of  explaining  what  is  common  knowledge,  let  me 
give  here  a  non-technical  explanation  of  artillery  ranging  by  the 
map.  Only  very  recently  has  that  system  of  ranging  become 
generally  familiar  to  artillery  ofihcers,  and  probably  the  public  is 
as  yet  unaware  of  its  methods.  The  old  technique  of  gunnery, 
when  the  gunner  saw  his  target  and  relied  for  success  on  coming 
smartly  into  action  and  quickly  finding  the  range  of  his  enemy, 
has  been  scrapped.  In  the  first  stage  of  this  campaign  the  British 
Horse  Artillery,  a  branch  of  the  Field  Artillery  specially  trained 
for  that  kind  of  dashing  work,  repeatedly  came  into  action  in  the 
open  against  the  Germans.  The  result  was  usually  something 
near  to  annihilation  for  the  daring  battery.  Now  artillery  posi¬ 
tions  can  be  grouped  into  two  classes  : — 

(a)  When  the  gun  numbers  do  not  see  the  target  or  the  fall  of 
their  shell,  but  the  battery  commander  (and  in  some  cases  also 
an  observing  officer)  posted  at  a  look-out  away  from  the  gun 
position  does,  and  gives  directions  to  the  guns  by  telephone  or 
signal. 

(b)  When  neither  the  gun  numbers  nor  any  officer  of  the  battery 
can  see  the  target  or  the  effect  of  shell,  but  the  guns  are  fired  by 
observations  from  aeroplanes,  or  by  calculations  worked  out  on  a 
map  of  the  country,  which  may  be  on  a  scale  of  1  in  20,0(X)  (i.e., 
one  inch  on  the  map  represents  20,000  inches,  which  is  something 
less  than  a  third  of  a  mile,  or  even  1  in  10,000,  when  each  inch 
on  the  map  represents  less  than  a  sixth  of  a  mile). 
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In  both  cases  information  as  to  the  effect  of  fire  may  be  obtained 
from  spies  actually  on  the  hostile  positions,  and  the  German 
artillery  was  very  greatly  helped  to  effectiveness  by  this  method 
at  some  stages  of  the  campaign.  My  diary  of  the  Siege  of  Antwerp 
contains  these  notes  : — 

October  6th. — The  artillery  attack  of  the  Germans  this 
morning  has  been  diffuse.  It  has  seemed  to  have  no  fixed  objec¬ 
tive  at  all.  Heavy  shells  have  been  discharged  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  finding  targets  in  fields  and  in  houses  more  often 
than  on  defended  positions.  This  is  a  welcome  relief  after  the 
experience  of  our  troops  yesterday,  who  in  some  positions  found 
themselves  under  shell  fire  so  exact  as  to  indicate  with  almost 
positive  certainty  the  presence  on  the  spot  of  spies  sending  signals 
to  the  enemy.  A  much  stricter  guard  is  now  kept  over  the  battle 
area  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  civilians,  and  to-day  over  a  great 
part  of  the  field  the  German  fire  was  not  well  directed.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  partly  the  result  of  the  stricter  guard. 

“October  1th. — There  is  one  slender  chance  left :  if  the  British 
naval  guns,  which  are  said  to  have  arrived,  can  come  into  position 
quickly  enough  to  give  effective  support  to  the  Belgian  garrison 
and  the  British  Marines,  Antwerp  may  be  snatched  out  of  the  jaws 
of  death. 

“The  fighting  going  on  along  our  line  is  rather  slaughter  than 
fighting  now,  as  the  German  artillery  is  so  overwhelming.  This 
afternoon  it  is  possible  to  get  but  a  very  little  distance  out  of  the 
actual  city  limits.  All  the  outer  suburbs  are  under  shell  fire.  The 
ring  of  German  fire  clamps  closer  around  the  city. 

“Coming  back  to  the  city  at  4  p.m.  I  find  a  Taube  surveying 
the  city  like  a  carrion  crow  from  the  sky.  The  slaughter  of  our 
men  goes  on  and  the  hospitals  are  full.  The  dead  in  the  trenches 
are  many.  The  soldiers  stick  to  it  and  pray  for  the  guns  which 
are  going  to  save  the  situation. 

“An  unhappy  feature  of  the  fighting  is  that  clearly,  unmis¬ 
takably,  the  German  gunners  are  advised  from  our  field  of  battle. 
Our  General  Staff  comes  under  shell  fire  whatever  position  it  takes 
up.  The  position  of  our  trenches  is  known  with  exact  accuracy 
as  soon  as  they  are  occupied.” 

The  same  conclusion — that  the  Germans  had  spies  on  the 
actual  battle-fields  in  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Allies — has 
been  forced  on  the  “  Eye-Witness  ”  at  British  headquarters.  In 
the  case  of  an  invasion  of  England  very  serious  losses  at  the 
outset  might  be  expected  from  that  cause  if  (as  was  the  case  with 
Belgium)  Germans  are  allowed  to  remain  at  large.  To  take  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  precautions  against  the  spy  on  any  possible  battle- 
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field,  to  prevent  his  complicating  our  artillery  task,  is  one  lesson 
of  the  Belgian  phase  of  the  campaign. 

But  apart  from  spies,  artillery  can  do  effective  work  by  map 
ranging  when  no  one  of  the  battery  or  brigade  of  batteries  can 
possibly  see  the  target  or  observe  the  results  of  fire.  Even  when 
aeroplane  observation  is  ruled  out — as  on  foggy  days  and  high- 
wind  days — the  guns  can  do  good  work,  from  the  map  alone.  In 
the  case  of  the  heavy  howitzers  practically  all  the  work  is  done  by 
map.  A  modem  field  map  records  every  building,  every  road 
and  path,  every  tree  and  fence ;  the  actual  height  of  any  spot  upon 
it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  within  five  feet  or  so.  Working  with 
such  a  map  a  battery  commander  is  given,  say,  a  certain  square  of 
the  map  (perhaps  500  yards  by  500  yards)  to  attack  in  preparation 
for  an  infantry  advance,  or  to  guard  against  an  advance.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  information  he  wants  about  that  square  of  country  he 
can  get  from  his  ma^  Every  ridge,  hollow,  copse,  building,  road, 
path,  will  be  shown.  He  brings  his  own  guns  into  a  position 
within  effective  range  of  the  area.  Again  the  map  gives  him  all 
the  help  he  wants  to  select  a  place  which  will  afford  him  a  chance 
of  getting  cover  whilst  it  will  not  be  too  obviously  a  gun  position 
to  the  map-reader  on  the  enemy’s  side.  The  simplest  of  calcula¬ 
tions  on  the  map  with  compass,  protractor  and  dividers  gives  him 
almost  the  exact  range,  and  the  angle  of  sight,  and  the  compass 
“  bearing  ”  to  put  his  guns  aiming  in  the  right  direction  to  the  little 
hamlet  in  a  hollow  on  the  hostile  area  which  he  has  decided  to 
destroy  as  likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  and  to  the  cross¬ 
roads  along  which  the  enemy  will  be  likely  to  bring  along  supplies 
and  reinforcements,  and  to  the  copse  where  the  enemy  has  possibly 
sheltered  his  horses.  If  on  both  sides  of  the  battle  there  is  the 
same  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  map,  and  the  same  wise 
use  of  the  information  won,  then  artillery  fired  by  map  ranging 
exclusively  will  waste  a  great  deal  of  shell  for  small  results.  But 
the  slightest  lapse  from  carefulness  and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the 
hostile  force  can  offer  a  very  rich  reward  to  the  gunner. 

One  other  detail  of  our  artillery  task  is  thus  clear,  to  provide 
artillery  units  (both  for  training  and  for  service)  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  maps  of  the  territories  in  which  fighting  is  likely  to  take 
place.  Maps  are  easy  and  cheap  to  print.  Of  Belgium  and  of 
Flanders  the  French  and  German  maps  are  good.  Of  Turkey 
the  Bulgarian  Staff  has  good  maps — founded,  I  believe,  on 
Austrian  maps. 

The  best  example  of  map-ranging  by  the  Germans,  showing 
both  its  limitations  and  its  capacity,  was  in  the  bombardment  of 
Antwerp.  The  country  around  Antwerp  is  flat  and  broken  into 
numerous  small  fields  by  hedges,  copses,  ditches.  There  are  no 
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commanding  points  for  observation  of  artillery  fire,  and  the 
German  artillery  attack  was  almost  wholly  guided  by  the  map, 
helped  by  aeroplanes  and  by  local  spies.  The  position  of  a  force 
was  plotted  out  on  the  map ;  fire  effect  observed  (if  observed  at 
all)  by  aeroplane  visits  or  by  spies  sending  signals.  Whilst  the 
spy  system  was  in  full  working  order — the  “  friendly  ”  Germans 
in  Antwerp  carried  on  their  treacherous  work  with  rare  impudence 
until  almost  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the  city,  sending  up  signals 
from  high  buildings — the  German  artillery  worked  with  perfect 
precision.  The  outer  forts  were  reduced  with  the  certainty  of  a 
chemical  reaction.  I  was  in  and  around  Fort  Waelhem,  the  key 
of  the  citadel,  until  it  fell,  and  the  burst  upon  its  cupolas  of  the 
28  centimetre  high  explosive  shells  was  like  the  pelting  of  a 
defenceless  chained  animal.  Whatever  the  shells  struck  they 
destroyed.  The  elaborate  machinery  of  the  cupola  forts,  not 
designed  to  withstand  such  tremendous  shocks,  began  to  break 
down. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  30th,  at  four  o’clock, 
the  German  shells  found  the  city  waterworks,  behind  Waelhem 
Fort,  and  soon  destroyed  them,  doubtless  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  they  were  doing.  Thereafter  the  city  of  Antwerp  was  with¬ 
out  water.  A  field  battery  (the  8th)  was  almost  drowned  out  by 
the  rush  of  water  from  the  destroyed  reservoir.  It  was  extricated 
under  shell  fire  with  adroitness  and  courage,  and  half  an  hour 
later  was  in  another  position,  pounding  at  the  enemy.  That 
nightfall  the  position  of  the  fort  was  critical.  All  supporting 
artillery  was  withdrawn  to  a  position  on  the  right  of  Eumpst, 
and  the  fort  kept  silence  for  a  time.  Commandant  De  Wit  offered 
to  the  men  that  those  who  were  most  fatigued  by  the  long  hours 
of  incessant  fighting  should  withdraw  from  the  fort,  as  only  a 
smaller  garrison  was  now  necessary,  since  most  of  the  guns  were 
destroyed.  But  the  men  almost  unanimously  refused  to  go  back, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  commandant  to  give  direct  orders  to 
some  to  retire.  Though  wounded.  Commandant  De  Wit  con¬ 
tinued  to  fight  at  the  fort,  announcing  that  he  would  never  leave 
whilst  it  was  possible  to  fire  another  shot  at  the  Germans.  But 
on  Friday  morning,  as  I  was  with  the  Sixth  Field  Battery,  the 
German  big  shells  began  to  fall  like  rain  on  Waelhem.  They  first 
destroyed  the  bridge  which  constituted  the  fortress  garrison’s  line 
of  retreat,  and  then  smashed  the  remaining  cupolas.  As  the 
shells  worked  havoc  in  the  fort  the  garrison  fixed  a  ladder  across 
the  moat  and  by  this  began  to  retreat.  I  encountered  some  of 
them  as  they  came  out  of  the  fort,  haggard,  weary,  smoke- 
grimed,  angry  with  themselves  that  they  had  left  even  at  that  last 
moment,  but  desperately  unnerved  by  the  effects  of  the  big  high- 
explosive  shells  falling  within  their  casemates. 
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When  two  days  later  the  British  force  took  the  field  at  Antwerp, 
the  German  artillery  had  succeeded  in  smashing  down  the  whole 
southern  sector  of  the  Antwerp  fortifications  and  in  establishing 
their  siege  train  for  the  bombardment  of  the  city.  The  fortress 
had  practically  fallen ;  and  the  British  force  could  do  nothing  to 
affect  its  fate.  It  suffered  very  severely  from  the  German  artillery, 
which  was  ranging  by  the  map  and  by  local  spies.  The  German 
infantry  was  kept  in  the  background.  It  attempted  to  push  home 
an  attack  once  over  the  river  Nethe  near  Lierre,  and  was  so  badly 
mauled  by  the  British  Naval  Division  that  it  retired  to  its  back¬ 
ground  with  great  speed,  and  the  German  command  returned  to 
the  safe  policy  of  killing  off  the  defenders  at  a  distance  with  gun 
fire.  That  week  gave  melancholy  proof  of  the  decisive  effect  of 
overwhelming  artillery  superiority. 

In  the  actual  bombardment  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  the  German 
gunners  without  a  doubt  had  not  only  their  map  calculations,  but 
their  local  spies  to  assist  them.  That  was  the  only  explanation 
of  (for  example)  the  prompt  way  in  which  they  got  the  range  of 
the  Hotel  St.  Antoine,  where  the  ministries  of  the  Allies  and  the 
British  headquarters  had  been,  and  of  the  road  into  the  city  going 
towards  Malines — the  main  road  of  supply  for  our  troops.  But 
there  was  one  curious  failure  on  their  part ;  they  did  not  get  a 
shell  anywhere  near  the  two  bridges  of  boats  across  the  Scheldt. 
Destruction  of  these,  as  they  must  have  known,  would  have  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Belgian  and  British  forces  to  Ghent  and 
Ostend.  Certainly  the  target  offered  by  the  bridges  was  not  a 
good  one,  and  the  bridges  were  not  on  any  map,  being  temporary 
structures  built  after  the  war  broke  out.  Evidently  in  regard 
to  the  bridges  the  maps  failed  and  the  German  spy  system  did  not 
work. 

At  Antwerp,  as  elsewhere,  the  moral  effect  of  artillery  fire  was 
thoroughly  exploited  by  the  Germans.  Against  infantry  in 
trenches,  after  finding  that  shrapnel  does  not  cause  a  quittance, 
they  try  high-explosive — less  likely  to  be  deadly,  but  more  terri¬ 
fying.  On  a  wide  battlefield  a  proportion  of  their  guns  will  fire 
at  points  all  over  the  place,  especially  roads  and  copses.  This  is 
evidently  not  only  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  chance  mark,  but 
of  breeding  terror  over  the  whole  field,  making  troops  in  reserve 
feel  that  they,  too,  are  under  fire.  It  is  an  expensive  way  of 
causing  fright,  but  against  unseasoned  troops  can  be  useful. 
Around  Antwerp  the  population  of  the  suburbs  and  of  the  out¬ 
lying  towns  was  deliberately  herded  into  the  central  area  (for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  the  defence)  by  shell  fire.  Thus  on 
October  1st  Boom  came  under  shell  fire  from  the  Germans.  From 
early  dawn  it  had  been  filled  with  crowds  of  refugees  from  the 
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villages  in  the  South  and  West.  At  ten,  shells  began  to  fall  in 
the  town  among  them,  and  set  them  in  flight  again,  communi¬ 
cating  a  panic  to  the  population  of  the  town,  who  began  to  run 
out  in  all  directions,  sometimes  without  troubling  to  take  any 
of  their  property.  Boom  is  an  industrial  town  almost  purely 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  The  population 
was  lacking  in  the  stoical  qualities  of  the  agricultural  villages.  It 
showed  a  greater  emotion  of  fear  than  I  had  before  seen  in 
Belgium.  The  screaming  of  the  shells  overhead  was  answered 
by  the  screams  of  women  and  frightened  children.  Very  quickly 
the  town  poured  out  its  population  on  the  road  leading  to  Antwerp. 
The  bombardment  then  ceased.  Some  scores  of  civilians  had 
been  killed.  Many  thousands  of  panic-stricken  fugitives  had  been 
driven  into  Antwerp,  already  seriously  overcrowded.  That  was 
the  purpose  to  be  achieved.  Throughout  the  week  the  same 
policy  was  pursued.  Each  day  some  open  town  was  smashed  up 
in  part  by  the  monstrous  shells  of  the  siege  guns,  and  its  terrified 
population  sent  crowding  into  Antwerp.  On  October  2nd,  with 
a  foreboding  of  the  fall  of  the  city,  I  recorded  in  my  diary  ; — 

‘  ‘  If  the  final  event  proves  that  Antwerp  has  decided  not  to 
endure  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment,  preferring  the  horrors  of 
a  German  occupation,  let  no  one  dare  a  word  of  censure.  These 
streams  of  fugitives  choking  the  roads  day  after  day,  the  aged 
trembling  for  their  few  remaining  days,  the  nuns  and  monks 
breaking  from  their  cloisters,  the  sick  and  the  palsied  carried  by 
their  friends,  the  women  just  risen  from  child-bed  carrying  their 
babes,  the  sobbing  children,  these  streams  are  enough  to  drown 
the  most  heroic  resolution.  Apart  from  the  mental  effect  of 
seeing  these  uprooted  families  pouring  into  the  inner  fortress,  the 
administration  of  the  city  is  gravely  preoccupied  with  the  task 
of  finding  for  them  food  and  shelter.  That  human  work  takes 
attention  from  other  matters.” 

The  further  points  as  to  our  artillery  task  suggested  by  the 
fall  of  Antwerp  are  these  :  In  case  of  an  area  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  Germans,  no  precautions  against  spies  can  be  too  extreme ; 
and  we  should  be  extravagantly  careful  to  guard  from  record,  on 
maps  likely  to  fall  into  alien  hands,  any  new  military  works ; 
when  existing  military  works  are  known  to  be  map-recorded,  it 
would  be  often  worth  while  to  change  their  position. 

Some  minor  artillery  observations  on  the  campaign  are  these  : 
When  the  Germans  are  driven  back  from  a  position  they  have  <i 
habit  of  leaving  behind  rifle-pits  and  other  shelters  holding  from 
three  to  six  riflemen.  These  wait  their  chance  to  snipe  at  the 
advancing  artillery  of  the  Allies.  The  Belgian  artillery  suffered 
in  this  way  on  several  occasions  during  the  advance  of  the  Belgian 
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army  from  out  of  Antwerp  towards  Brussels  in  September,  1914. 
Our  advance  when  it  comes  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  same 
danger.  The  German  artillery  co-operates  with  its  infantry 
specially  well.  Step  by  step  it  follows  the  infantry  advance  with 
patient  care,  and  I  have  never  noticed  it  either  smash  up  its  own 
men  or  leave  them  at  a  pinch  without  the  moral  support  of  the 
guns.  In  return,  the  infantry  sticks  well  to  its  guns,  and  I  have 
never  noticed,  nor  have  heard  recorded,  an  instance  where  the 
German  infantry  cleared  out  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  guns. 

Summing  up,  it  will  be  useful  to  gather  together  in  a  few 
sentences  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  observations  of  the  first 
five  months  of  the  war. 

1.  Given  the  same  degree  of  preparation  and  the  same  equip¬ 
ment,  the  British  and  French  gunners  will  prove  superior  to  the 
German  gunners,  because  in  the  ultimate  result  gun  superiority 
rests  with  the  higher  intelligence. 

2.  In  the  work  of  preparation  and  equipment  we  have  still 
great  leeway  to  make  up. 

3.  Artillery  superiority  will  not  be  established  unless  we  can 
be  prodigal  with  gun  fire;  the  more  shells  spent,  the  less  lives 
spent. 

4.  Precautions  against  spies  on  the  actual  field  of  operations 
cannot  be  too  severe,  whether  on  friendly  territory  or  territory 
of  the  enemy  occupied  by  us.  The  whole  difficulty  of  modern 
artillery  work  is  in  observation  of  fire.  Spies  on  the  field  of  battle 
remove  all  that  difficulty,  and  were  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
some  of  the  uncanny  successes  of  the  German  guns. 

5.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  map  reading  for 
offence  and  defence,  to  map  guarding  for  defence. 

These  conclusions  nowhere  suggest  a  need  for  despair,  though 
on  all  points  they  emphasise  the  utmost  energy  of  action. 

Frank  Fox. 


THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  “A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S 

DREAM.” 

Professor  Jowett,  famous  Master  of  Balliol, — 

But  in  the  manner  of  Sterne  I  must  break  off,  here  at  the 
outset,  to  recall  that  figure,  so  familiar  to  me  in  youth,  as  every 
morning  he  crossed  the  quad  beneath  my  bedroom  window  in  a 
contiguous  college  for  an  early  trot  around  its  garden ;  a  noticeable 
figure,  too,  small,  rotund,  fresh  of  face  as  a  cherub,  yet  with  its 
darting  gait  and  in  its  swallow-tailed  dress-coat  curiously  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  belated  Puck  surprised  by  dawn  and  hurrying  to — 

“Hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip’s  ear.” 

— Professor  Jowett  used  to  maintain  that  after  Shakespeare  the 
next  creative  genius  in  our  literature  was  Charles  Dickens. 

As  everybody  knows,  Dickens  left  an  unfinished  novel  behind 
him ;  and  a  number  of  ingenious  writers  from  time  to  time  have 
essayed  to  finish  the  story  of  Edwin  Drood,  constructing  the  whole 
from  the  fragment — yet  not  from  the  fragment  only,  since  in  the 
process  they  are  forced  into  examining  the  plots  of  other  novels 
of  his  ;  so  into  recognising  that  his  invention  had  certain  trends — 
certain  favourite  stage-tricks,  artifices,  cliches — which  it  took 
almost  predicably ;  and  so  to  argue,  from  how  he  constructed  by 
habit,  how  he  probably  would  have  constructed  this  tale. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  a  paper  on  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
to  attempt  an  ending  for  Edwin  Drood,  but  I  suggest  that  if 
inventive  criticism,  driven  up  against  such  an  obstacle  to  Drood, 
turns  perforce  to  examine  Dickens’s  habitual  trends  of  invention, 
his  favourite  artifices  and  cliches,  the  same  process  may  be  as 
serviceable  in  studying  the  workmanship  of  the  greater  artist, 
Shakespeare. 

For  example,  no  careful  reader  of  Dickens  can  miss  to  note 
his  predilection  for  what  I  will  call  Denouement  by  Masked 
Battery.  At  the  critical  point  in  story  after  story,  and  at  a 
moment  when  he  believes  himself  secure,  the  villain  is  “rounded 
on  ”  by  a  supposed  confederate  or  a  supposed  dupe ;  a  concealed 
battery  is  opened,  catches  him  at  unawares,  levels  him  with  his 
machinations  to  the  ground.  Thus  Monks  brings  about  the  crisis 
of  Oliver  Twist ;  thus  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Uriah  Heep  come  to 
exposure ;  thus  severally  Jonas  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  Martin 
Chuzzlewit ;  thus  Quilp  and  Brass  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
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Thus  Haredale  forces  the  conclusion  of  Barnahy  Budge ;  thus  in 
Bleak  House  Lady  Dedlock  (though  she,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  villains)  is  hunted  down.  Hunted  Down,  in 
fact,  name  of  one  of  Dickens’s  stories,  might  serve  for  any  other 
of  a  dozen.  Sometimes  the  denouncer — old  Chuzzlewit,  Mr. 
Micawber,  Mr.  Boffin — reaches  his  moment  after  a  quite  in¬ 
credibly  long  practice  of  dissimulation.  But  always  the  pursuit 
is  patient,  hidden;  always  the  coup  sudden,  dramatic,  enacted 
before  witnesses ;  always  the  trick  is  essentially  the  same — and 
the  guilty  one,  after  exposure,  usually  goes  off  and  in  one  way 
or  another  commits  suicide. 

I  instance  one  only  among  Dickens’s  pet  devices.  But  he  had 
a  number  of  them — and  so  had  Shakespeare. 

Take  the  trick  of  the  woman  disguised  in  man’s  apparel.  It 
starts  with  Julia  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  It  runs  (and 
good  reason  why  it  should  when  we  consider  that  all  women’s 
parts  were  acted  by  boys)  right  through  the  Comedies  and  into 
Cymheline.  Portia,  Nerissa,  Jessica  (these  three  in  one  play), 
Eosalind,  Viola,  Imogen,  each  in  turn  masquerades  thus,  and  in 
circumstances  that,  unless  we  take  stage  convention  on  its  own 
terms,  beggar  credulity. 

“The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen,” 

but  not  in  the  sense  that  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  forget.  Is  it 
credible  that  Bassanio  shall  catch  no  accent,  no  vibration,  to  touch, 
awaken,  thrill  his  memory  during  all  that  long  scene  in  the  Doge’s 
court,  or  afterwards  when  challenged  to  part  with  his  ring? 
Translated  into  actual  life,  is  it  even  conceivable? 

Let  us  take  another  device  :  that  of  working  the  plot  upon  a 
shipwreck,  shown  or  reported.  (There  is  perhaps  no  better  way 
of  starting  romantic  adventures,  misadventures,  meetings,  recog¬ 
nitions,  as  none  to  strip  men  more  dramatically  of  all  trappings 
that  cover  their  native  nobility  or  baseness.)  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  and  Pericles  are  pivoted  on  shipwreck ;  by  shipwreck 
Perdita  in  The  Winter’s  Tale  is  abandoned  on  the  magical  sea- 
coast  of  Bohemia.  Twelfth  Night  takes  its  intrigue  from  ship¬ 
wreck  and,  for  acting  purposes,  opens  with  Viola’s  casting- 
ashore  : — 

Viola.  What  country,  friends,  is  this? 

Captain.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

Viola.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 

My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 

Perchance  he  is  not  drown’d — what  think  you,  sailors? 

Captain.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  saved. 
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The  Tempest  opens  in  the  midst  of  shipwreck.  In  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,  and  in  Twelfth  Night,  shipwreck  leads  on  to  another 
trick — that  of  mistaken  identity,  as  it  is  called  ;  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  (again)  and  Pericles  to  the  trick  of  a  long-lost  mother, 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  shipwreck,  revealed  as  living  yet 
and  loving.  From  shipwreck  the  fairy  Prince  lands  to  learn  toil 
and  through  it  to  find  his  love,  the  delicate  Princess  to  wear 
homespun  and  find  her  lover. 

One  might  make  a  long  list  of  these  favourite  themes ;  from 
Shakespeare’s  favourite  one  of  the  jealous  husband  or  lover  and 
the  woman  foully  misjudged  (Hero,  Desdemona,  Hermione)  to 
the  trick  of  the  potion  which  arrests  life  without  slaying  it  (Juliet, 
Imogen),  or  the  trick  of  the  commanded  murderer  whose  heart 
softens  (Hubert,  Leonine,  Pisanio).  But  perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  an  enquiry  by  which  any  reader  may  assure 
himself  that  Shakespeare,  having  once  employed  a  stage  device 
with  some  degree  of  success,  had  never  the  smallest  scruple  about 
using  it  again.  Bather,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  never  a  great 
author  who  repeated  himself  at  once  so  lavishly  and  so  economic¬ 
ally,  still  husbanding  his  favourite  themes,  while  ever  attempting 
new  variations  upon  them.  In  the  very  wealth  of  this  variation 
we  find  “God’s  plenty,”  of  course.  But  so  far  as  I  dare  to  under¬ 
stand  Shakespeare,  I  see  him  as  a  magnificently  indolent  man, 
not  agonising  to  invent  new  plots,  taking  old  ones  as  clay  to  his 
hands,  breathing  life  into  that  clay,  anon  unmaking,  remoulding, 
reinspiring  it.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  he  worked  upon  old  plays, 
old  chronicles,  other  men’s  romances.  We  know,  too,  that  men 
of  his  time  made  small  account  of  what  we  call  plagiarism  and 
even  now  define  as  a  misdemeanour  quite  loosely  and  almost 
capriciously.^  Shakespeare,  who  borrowed  other  men’s  inventions 
so  royally,  delighted  in  repeating  and  improving  his  own. 

Now  it  has  been  pretty  well  established  by  scholars  that  the 
earlier  comedies  of  Shakespeare  run  in  the  following  chronological 
order  : — Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  argued  that  The  Comedy  of  Errors  came  before  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost ;  but  whether  it  did  or  did  not  matters  very  little 
to  us ;  so  let  us  take  the  four  in  the  order  generally  assigned  by 
conjecture. 

In  the  1698  Quarto  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  we  are  informed 
that  it  was  presented  before  her  Highness  this  last  Christmas, 

(1)  For  instance,  any  poet  or  dramatist  may  take  the  story  of  Tristram  and 
Iseult  and  make  what  he  can  of  it;  whereas  if  I  use  (which  God  forbid)  a 
plot  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  or  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s,  I  am  a  branded  thief. 
The  reader  will  find  an  amusing  attempt  to  delimit  the  offence  of  plagiarism 
in  an  appendix  to  Charles  Beade’s  novel,  “The  Wandering  Heir.” 
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and  is  now  “newly  corrected  and  augmented  by  W.  Shakespeare.” 
It  was  a  Court  play,  then,  and  indeed  it  bears  every  mark  of  one. 
It  is  an  imitative  performance,  after  the  fashionable  model  of 
John  Lyly ;  but  it  imitates  with  a  high  sense  of  humour  and 
burlesques  its  model  audaciously. 

All  young  artists  in  drama  are  preoccupied  with  plot,  or  “con¬ 
struction  ”  ;  character  comes  later.  The  plot  of  Love's  Labour's 
Lost  turns  on  “confusion  of  identity,”  the  Princess  and  her  ladies 
masking  themselves  to  the  perplexity  of  their  masked  lovers. 
For  the  rest,  in  its  whole  conception  as  in  its  diction,  the  thing  is 
consciously  artificial  and  extravagant  from  first  to  last. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  an  experiment  on  a  different  model ; 
not  Lyly  now,  but  Plautus,  and  Plautus  to  be  out-Plautussed. 
Again  we  have  confusion  of  identity  for  the  motive;  hut  here 
confusion  of  identity  does  not  merely  turn  the  plot,  as  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost :  it  means  all  the  play,  and  the  play  means  nothing 
else.  Where  Plautus  had  one  pair  of  twin-brothers  so  featured 
that  they  cannot  be  told  apart,  Shakespeare  adds  another  pair, 
and  the  fun  is  drawn  out  with  amazing  dexterity.  Let  three 
things,  however,  be  observed.  (1)  The  feat  is  achieved  at  a  total 
sacrifice  of  character — and  indeed  he  who  starts  out  to  confuse 
identity  must,  consciously  or  not,  set  himself  the  task  of 
obliterating  character.  (2)  Unless  a  convention  of  pasteboard  be 
accepted  as  substitute  for  flesh  and  blood,  the  events  are  incredible, 
(3)  On  the  stage  of  Plautus  the  convention  of  two  men  being 
like  enough  in  feature  to  deceive  even  their  wives  might  pass.  It 
was  actually  a  convention  of  pasteboard,  since  the  players  wore 
masks.  Paint  two  masks  alike,  and  (since  masks  muffle  voices) 
the  trick  is  done.  But  (4)  Shakespeare,  dispensing  with  the 
masks,  doubled  the  confusion  by  tacking  a  pair  of  Dromios  on 
to  a  pair  of  Antipholuses ;  and  to  double  one  situation  so  improb¬ 
able  is  to  multiply  its  improbability  by  the  hundred. 

It  is  all  done,  to  be  sure,  with  such  amazing  resource  that,  were 
ingenuity  of  stage-craft  the  test  of  great  drama,  we  might  say, 
“Here  is  a  man  who  has  little  or  nothing  to  learn.”  But  ingenuity 
of  stage-craft  is  not  the  test  of  great  drama  :  and,  in  fact,  Shake¬ 
speare  had  much  more  than  a  vast  deal  to  learn.  He  had  a  vast 
deal  to  unlearn. 

A  dramatic  author  must  start  by  mastering  certain  stage- 
mechanics.  Having  mastered  them,  he  must — to  be  great — 
unlearn  reliance  on  them,  learn  to  cut  them  away  as  he  grows  to 
perceive  that  the  secret  of  his  art  resides  in  playing  human  being 
against  human  being,  man  against  woman,  character  against 
character,  will  against  will — not  in  devising  “situations”  or 
“curtains,”  and  operating  on  puppets  to  produce  these.  His  art 
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touches  climax  when  his  “situations”  and  “curtains”  astound, 
yet  are  visibly,  rationally,  necessarily  brought  about  by  the  men 
and  women  he  has  conjured  on  to  his  stage ;  so  that  we  tell  our¬ 
selves  :  “  It  is  wonderful — yet  what  else  could  have  happened?  ” 
Othello  is  one  of  the  cleverest  stage-plays  ever  written.  What 
does  it  leave  us  to  say  but — in  an  awe  of  pity — “It  is  most  terrible, 
but  it  must  have  happened  so  ”?  In  great  art,  as  in  life,  character 
makes  the  bed  it  lies  on,  or  dies  on. 

So  in  the  next  play.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  we  find 
Shakespeare  learning  and,  perhaps  even  more  deliberately,  un¬ 
learning.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  not  a  great  play; 
but  it  is'  a  curious  one,  and  a  very  wardrobe  of  “effects,”  in  which 
Shakespeare  afterwards  dressed  himself  to  better  advantage. 

In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  Shakespeare  is  feeling  for 
character,  for  real  men  and  women.  Tricks  no  longer  satisfy 
him,  but  the  old  tricks  haunt  him.  He  must  have  again,  as  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  two  gentlemen  with  a  servant  apiece— 
though  the  opposition  is  discriminated  and  more  cunningly 
weighted.  For  stage  effect,  Proteus  (supposed  a  friend  and  a 
gentleman)  must  suddenly  behave  with  incredible  baseness.  For 
stage  effect,  Valentine  must  surrender  his  true  love  to  his  false 
friend  with  a  mawkish  generosity  that  deserves  nothing  so  much 
as  kicking — 

“  All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee.” 

And  what  about  Silvia?  Where  does  Silvia  come  in?  That 
devastating  sentence  may  help  the  curtain,  but  it  blows  all  char¬ 
acter  to  the  winds.  There  are  now  no  gentlemen  in  Verona. 

We  come  now  to  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and,  with  the 
three  earlier  comedies  to  guide  us,  will  attempt  to  conjecture  how 
the  young  playwright  would  face  this  new  piece  of  work. 

First  we  will  ask.  What  had  he  to  do? 

Nobody  knows  precisely  when,  or  precisely  where,  or  precisely 
how  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  was  first  produced.  But  it  is 
evident  to  me  that,  like  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  and  T/ie  Tempest,  it 
was  written  for  performance  at  Court,  and  that  its  particular 
occasion,  like  the  occasion  of  The  Tempest,  was  a  Court  wedding. 
It  has  all  the  stigmata  of  a  Court  play.  Like  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost  and  The  Tempest,  it  contains  an  interlude,  and  that  interlude 
— Bully  Bottom’s  Pyramus  and  Thisbe — is  designed,  rehearsed, 
enacted  for  a  wedding.  Can  anyone  read  the  opening  scene  or 
the  closing  speech  of  Theseus  and  doubt  that  the  occasion  was  a 
wedding?  Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  how  the  fairies  dominate 
this  play,  how  constantly  and  intimately  fairies  are  associated 
with  weddings  in  Elizabethan  poetry,  their  genial  favours  invoked. 
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the  malign  caprices  prayed  against.  I  take  a  stanza  from 
Spenser’s  great  Epithalamion— 

“Let  no  deluding  dreams,  nor  dreadful  sights 
Make  sudden  sad  affrights; 

Ne  let  house-fyres,  nor  lightnings  helplesse  harnies, 

Ne  let  the  Pooke  nor  other  evil  sprights, 

Ne  let  mischievous  witches,  with  theyr  charmes, 

Ne  let  hob-Goblins,  names  whose  sense  we  see  not. 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not. 

Let  not  the  shrieck  Oule  nor  the  Stork  be  heard. 

Nor  the  night  Raven  that  still  deadly  yels. 

Nor  damnM  ghosts  cald  up  with  mighty  spels. 

Nor  griesly  Vultures,  make  us  once  afeard, 

Ne  let  the  unpleasant  Queen  of  Frogs  still  croaking 
Make  us  to  wish  their  choking. 

Let  none  of  these  theyr  drery  accents  sing; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr  eccho  ring.” 

and  I  compare  this  with  the  fairies’  last  pattering  ditty  in  oiir 
play— 

“Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 

Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  on  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 

Now  it  is  the  time  of  night 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 

Everyone  lets  forth  his  sprite 
In  the  churchway  paths  do  glide  : 

And  w’e  Fairies,  that  do  run 
By  the  triple  Hecate’s  team. 

From  the  presence  of  the  Sun 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 

Now  are  frolic  :  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house; 

I  am  sent  with  broom  before 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 


“To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be.  .  .  . 

“And  each  several  chamber  bless. 

Through  the  palace,  with  sweet  peace.” 

Can  anyone  set  these  two  passages  together  and  doubt  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream  to  be  intended  for  a  merry  Kadapai^,  a 
pretty  purgation  of  those  same  goblin  terrors  which  Spenser 
would  exorcise  from  the  bridal  chamber?  For  my  part,  I  make 
little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  had  Spenser’s  very  words  in  mind 
as  he  wrote. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  young  playwright  commissioned  to  write 
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a  wedding  play,  a  play  to  be  presented  at  Court.  He  is  naturally 
anxious  to  shine,  and,  moreover,  though  his  fellow-playwrights 
already  pay  him  the  compliment  of  being  a  little  jealous,  he  still 
has  his  spurs  to  win. 

As  I  read  the  play  and  seek  to  divine  its  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  I  seem — and  the  reader  must  take  this  for  what  it  is  worth 
— to  see  Shakespeare’s  mind  working  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

He  turns  over  his  repertory  of  notions,  and  takes  stock. 
“Lyly’s  model  has  had  its  day,  and  the  bloom  is  off  it;  I  must 
not  repeat  the  experiment  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  ...  I  have 
shown  that  I  can  do  great  things  with  Mistaken  Identity;  but 
I  cannot  possibly  express  the  fun  of  that  further  than  I  did  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors ;  and  the  fun  there  was  clever,  but  a 
triifle  hard,  if  not  inhuman.  .  .  .  But  here  is  a  wedding;  a 
wedding  should  be  human ;  a  wedding  calls  for  poetry ;  and  I 
long  to  fill  a  play  with  poetry.  (For  I  can  write  poetry.  Look 
at  Venus  and  Adonis!)  .  .  .  Still,  Mistaken  Identity  is  a  trick 
I  know,  a  trick  in  which  I  am  known  to  shine.  ...  If  I  could 
only  make  it  poetical.  A  pair  of  lovers?  For  Mistaken  Identity 
that  means  two  pairs  of  lovers.  .  .  .  Yet,  steady !  We  must  not 
make  it  farcical.  It  was  all  very  well  to  make  wives  mistake 
their  husbands.  That  has  been  funny  ever  since  the  world 
began ;  that  is  as  ancient  as  cuckoldy,  or  almost.  But  this  is  a 
wedding  play,  and  the  sentiment  must  be  fresh.  Lovers  are 
not  so  easily  mistaken  as  wives  and  husbands — or  ought  not  to 
be — in  poetry. 

“I  like  too” — we  see  the  young  dramatist  continuing — “that 
situation  of  the  scorned  lady  following  her  sweetheart.  ...  I 
did  not  quite  bring  it  off  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona-,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  good  situation,  and  I  must  use  it  again.^  .  .  . 
Lovers  mistaking  one  another  .  .  .  scorned  lady  following  the 
scorner  .  .  .  wandering  through  a  wood  (that  is  poetical,  any¬ 
how).  .  .  .  Yes,  and  by  night :  this  play  has  to  be  written  for 
a  bridal  eve.  ...  A  night  for  lovers — a  summer’s  night — a  mid¬ 
summer’s  night — dewy  thickets — the  moon.  .  .  .  The  moon? 
Why,  of  course,  the  moon.  Pitch  darkness  is  for  tragedy,  moon¬ 
light  for  softer  illusion.  Lovers  can  be  pardonably  mistaken — 
under  the  moon.  .  .  .  What  besides  happens  on  a  summer’s 
night,  in  a  woodland,  under  the  moon? 

“Eh?  .  .  .  Oh,  by  Heaven,  fairies!  Eeal  Warwickshire 
fairies  I  Fairies  full  of  mischief — Eobin  Goodfellow  and  the  rest 
— don’t  I  know  about  them?  Fairies  full  of  mischief,  and  for  a 
wedding,  too !  How  does  that  verse  of  Spenser’s  go? — 

“  Ne  let  the  Pooke - ” 


(1)  And  he  did;  not  only  here,  bat  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  for  instance. 
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“Fairies,  artificers,  and  ministers  of  all  illusion  ,  .  .  the  fairy 
ointment,  philtres,  pranks,  ‘  the  little  western  flower  ’ — 

“Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  Love’s  wound; 

And  maidens  call  it  Love-in-idleness.” 

These  and  wandering  lovers,  a  mistress  scorned — why,  we  scarcely 
need  the  moon,  after  all !  ” 

Then — for  the  man’s  fancy  never  started  to  work  but  it  straight¬ 
way  teemed — we  can  watch  it  opening  out  new  alleys  of  funs, 
weaving  fresh  delicacies  upon  this  central  invention.  “  How,  for 
a  tangle,  to  get  one  of  the  fairies  caught  in  the  web  they  spin? 
Why  not  even  the  fairy-queen  herself?  .  .  .  Yes,  but  the  mortal 
she  falls  in  with?  Shall  he  be  one  of  the  lovers?  .  .  .  Well,  to 
say  truth,  I  haven’t  yet  given  any  particular  character  to  these 
lovers.  The  absolute  jest  would  be  to  bring  opposite  extremes 
into  the  illusion,  to  make  Queen  Mab  dote  on  a  gross  clown.  .  .  . 
All  very  well,  but  I  haven't  any  clowns.  .  .  The  answer  to  that 
seems  simple  :  if  I  haven’t  I  ought  to  have.  .  .  .  Stay  !  I  have 
been  forgetting  the  interlude  all  this  while.  We  must  have  an 
interlude ;  our  interlude  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  proved  the 
making  of  the  play.  .  .  Now  suppose  we  make  a  set  of  clowns 
perform  the  interlude,  as  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  and  get  them 
chased  by  the  fairies  while  they  are  rehearsing?  Gross  flesh  and 
gossamer — that’s  an  idea !  If  I  cannot  use  it  now,  I  certainly 
will  some  day.^  .  .  .  But  I  can  use  it  now !  What  is  that  story 
in  Ovid  about  Midas  and  the  ass’s  ears?  Or  am  I  confusing  it 
with  another  story — which  I  read  the  other  day  in  that  book  about 
witches — of  a  man  transformed  into  an  ass?” 

Enough !  I  am  not,  of  course,  suggesting  that  Shakespeare 
constructed  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  just  in  this  way.  (As 
the  provincial  Mayor  said  to  the  Eminent  Statesman,  “Aha,  sir! 
that’s  more  than  you  or  me  knows.  That’s  Latin!”)  But  I  do 
suggest  that  we  can  immensely  increase  our  delight  in  Shakespeare 
and  strengthen  our  understanding  of  him  if,  as  we  read  him  again 
and  again,  we  keep  asking  ourselves  how  the  thing  was  done.  I 
am  sure  that — hopeless  as  complete  success  must  be — by  this 
method  we  get  far  nearer  to  the  to  tl  fjv  elvai  of  a  given  play 
than  by  searching  among  “  sources  ”  and  “  origins,”  by  debating 
how  much  Shakespeare  took  from  Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale,  or 
how  much  he  borrowed  from  Golding’s  Ovid,  or  how  much  Latin 
he  learned  at  Stratford  Grammar  School,  or  how  far  he  antici¬ 
pated  modern  scientific  discoveries,  or  why  he  gave  the  names 
“Pease-blossom,”  “Cobweb,”  “Moth,”  “Mustard-Seed”  to  his 
fairies.  I  admit  the  idle  fascination  of  some  of  these  studies. 

(1)  And  he  did  (see  the  last  Act  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor). 
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A  friend  of  mine — an  old  squire  of  Devon — used  to  demonstrate 
to  me  at  great  length  that  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  in  this  play, 
of  the  moon  looking  “with  a  watery  eye” — 

“And,  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity  ” — 

he  anticipated  our  modern  knowledge  of  plant-fertilisation.  Good 
man,  he  took  “enforced”  to  mean  “compulsory,”  and  I  never 
dared  to  dash  his  enthusiasm  by  hinting  that,  as  Shakespeare 
would  use  the  word  “  enforced,”  an  ‘  ‘  enforced  chastity  ”  meant  a 
chastity  violated. 

Let  us  note  three  or  four  things  that  promptly  follow  upon 
Shakespeare’s  discovering  the  fairies  and  pressing  them  into  the 
service  of  this  play. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  poetry  follows.  The  springs  of  it  in  the 
author’s  Venus  and  Adonis  are  released,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
is  able  to  pour  it  into  drama. 

“And  never,  since  the  middle  summer’s  spring, 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead, 

By  pavM  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 

Or  in  the  bracked  margent  of  the  sea 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind.  .  .  . 

“I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  oxlips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine. 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 

There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night, 

Lull’d  in  these  flowers. 

“  The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 

And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm’s  eyes 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise  : 

And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 

“  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers. ^ 

“Sees  Helen’s  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 

“ .  .  .  Gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

“  Following  darkness  like  a  dream.’’ 

(1)  Echoed  from  Venus  and  Adonis — 

The  bushes  in  the  way 

Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 

Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay. 
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The  overstrained  wit  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  the  hard  gymnastic 
wit  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  allowed  no  chance  for  this  sort  of 
writing.  But  the  plot  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  invites 
poetry,  and  poetry  suffuses  the  play,  as  with  portable  moonlight. 

(2)  The  logic-chopping  wit  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  had  almost 
excluded  humour.  Hard,  dry  wit  had  cased  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  against  it.  With  Lance  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
we  have  an  incidental,  tentative  experiment  in  humour ;  but 
Lance  is  no  part  of  the  plot.  Now,  with  Bottom  and  his  men, 
we  have  humour  let  loose  in  a  flood.  In  the  last  act  it  ripples 
and  dances  over  the  other  flood  of  poetry,  until  demurely  hushed 
by  the  elves.  Now  the  two  greatest  gifts  of  Shakespeare  were 
poetry  and  humour ;  and  in  this  play  he  first,  and  simultaneously, 
found  scope  for  them. 

(3)  As  I  see  it,  this  invention  of  the  fairies — this  trust  in  an 
imaginative  world  which  he  understands — suddenly  in  this  play 
eases  and  dissolves  four-fifths  of  the  difficulties  Shakespeare  has 
been  finding  with  his  plots.  I  remember  reading,  some  years 
ago,  a  critique  by  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  on  a  performance  of  this 
play,  and  I  wish  I  could  remember  his  exact  words,  for  his  words 
are  always  worth  exact  quotation.  But  he  said  in  effect  :  “Here 
we  have  the  master,  confident  in  his  art,  at  ease  with  it  as  a  man 
in  his  dressing-gown,  kicking  up  a  loose  slipper  and  catching  it 
on  his  toe.”  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  the  first  play  of 
Shakespeare’s  to  show  a  really  careless  grace — the  best  grace  of 
the  Graces.  By  taking  fairyland  for  granted,  he  comes  into  his 
inheritance ;  by  assuming  that  we  take  it  for  granted,  he  achieves 
just  that  easy  probability  he  missed  in  several  plays  before  trusting 
his  imagination  and  ours. 

(4)  Lastly,  let  the  reader  note  how  the  fairy  business  and  the 
business  of  the  clowns  take  charge  of  the  play  as  it  proceeds,  in 
proportion  as  both  of  them  are  more  real — that  is,  more  really 
imagined — than  the  business  of  Lysander  and  Hermia,  Demetrius 
and  Helena.  The  play  has  three  plots  interwoven  :  (a)  the  main 
sentimental  plot  of  the  four  Athenian  lovers,  (b)  the  fairy  plot 
which  complicates  (o)  and  (c),  the  grotesque  plot  which  compli¬ 
cates  (b).  Now  when  we  think  of  the  play,  the  main  plot  (a) 
comes  last  in  our  minds ;  for  in  (b)  and  (c)  Shakespeare  has 
found  himself. 

I  once  discussed  with  a  friend  how%  if  given  our  will,  we  w'ould 
have  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  presented.  We  agreed  at 
length  on  this  ; — 

The  set  scene  should  represent  a  large  Elizabethan  hall, 
panelled,  having  a  lofty  oak-timbered  roof  and  an  enormous  stair¬ 
case.  The  cavity  under  the  staircase,  occupying  in  breadth  two- 
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thirds  of  the  stage,  should  be  fronted  with  folding  or  sliding 
doors,  which,  being  opened,  should  reveal  the  wood,  recessed, 
moonlit,  with  its  trees  upon  a  flat  arras  or  tapestry.  On  this 
secondary  remoter  stage  the  lovers  should  wander  through  their 
adventures,  the  fairies  now  conspiring  in  the  quiet  hall  under  the 
lantern,  anon  withdrawing  into  the  woodland  to  befool  the 
mortals  straying  there.  Then  for  the  last  scene  and  the  interlude 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  the  hall  should  be  filled  with  lights  and 
company.  That  over,  the  bridal  couples  go  up  the  great  staircase. 
Last  of  all,  and  after  a  long  pause,  when  the  house  is  quiet, 
the  lantern  all  but  extinguished,  the  hall  looking  vast  and  eerie, 
lit  only  by  a  last  flicker  from  the  hearth,  the  fairies,  announced 
by  Puck,  should  come  tripping  back,  swarming  forth  from  cup¬ 
boards  and  down  curtains,  somersaulting  downstah's,  sliding  down 
the  baluster  rails  :  all  hushed  as  they  fall  to  work  with  their 
brooms — hushed,  save  for  one  little  voice  and  a  thin,  small  chorus 
scarcely  more  audible  than  the  last  dropping  embers — 

“Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire; 

Every  elf  and  every  sprite 
Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier.  .  .  . 

Hand  in  hand  with  fairy  grace 
Will  we  sing  and  bless  this  place. 

“Trip  away. 

Make  no  stay. 

Meet  we  all  by  break  of  day.” 

Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 
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The  coming  into  being  of  the  Coalition  Government  marks  a 
phase  in  the  history  of  the  war  not  altogether  unexpected  in 
the  light  of  events.  Of  necessity  the  new  Cabinet  takes  over 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but 
its  main  concern  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  itself.  The  nation’s  duty,  therefore,  is  to  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  whole-hearted  support ;  in  other  words,  while  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  come  forward,  as  occasion  may  require,  with 
helpful  and  friendly  advice,  to  avoid  doing  or  saying  anything 
that  may  be  construed  into  criticism  of  a  destructive  character. 

Party,  in  its  Parliamentary  sense,  has  for  the  time  being  ceased 
to  exist;  during  the  war  there  can  be  no  opposition,  there  must 
be  none.  That  being  so,  into  what  channel  should  the  energies 
of  private  members  be  directed?  While  Ministers  are  engaged 
in  framing  measures  to  secure  the  one  end  in  view,  what  is  to 
occupy  the  time  and  claim  the  attention  of  the  rank  and  file  in 
the  House  of  Commons?  The  same  question  arises  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  short,  how  is  Parliament, 
outside  the  Cabinet,  to  be  mobilised  and  organised?  Compara¬ 
tively  few  members  of  either  House  are  eligible  for  active  service, 
but  after  deducting  all  men  of  military  age  and  physical  fitness,  a 
considerable  number  of  trained  and  capable  legislators  remain  in 
both  Houses  awaiting  employment. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  ability  and  energy  of  these  legis 
lators  could  not  be  better  utilised  than  in  investigating  some  of 
the  more  pressing  of  the  many  problems  arising  out  of  the  war. 
The  suggestion,  therefore,  I  would  make  is  that  a  series  of  refer¬ 
ences  be  drawn  up  and  settled  by  Parliament  in  the  usual  way, 
that  each  reference  be  entrusted  to  a  Committee  selected  from 
both  Houses  and  the  work  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  practice  and  procedure  of  these  tribunals.  By  this  means 
much  useful  spade-work  would  be  covered  and  the  ground  prepared 
for  immediate  action  as  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed.  And 
here  I  would  mention  that  in  many  instances  these  problems 
affect  not  only  the  Motherland  but  the  Dominions  Oversea. 
Even  India  is  involved.  The  net,  therefore,  cannot  be  stretched 
too  wide.  Imperial  questions,  using  the  word  Imperial  in  its 
broader  sense,  that  of  Empire,  call  just  as  much  for  inquiry  as 
questions  that  apply  more  particularly  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
One  must  not  forget  that  after  the  war  an  entirely  new  world 
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will  arise,  nothing  will  be  the  same.  The  more,  then,  public 
opinion  is  focussed  on  impending  changes,  the  easier  it  will  be 
for  the  individual  and  the  State  to  make  the  best  of  the  new 
situation. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  amongst  the  war  problems  concerns 
the  soldier  himself.  When  hostilities  are  over,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  men  who  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war?  Employ¬ 
ment  of  some  kind  will  have  to  be  found  for  them ;  and  the 
question  is  not  only  what  employment,  but  how  and  where  it  can 
be  found?  Take  first  the  able-bodied  and  the  physically  fit. 
Much  has  been  heard  about  posts  being  kept  open  for  these  men, 
and  no  doubt  many,  especially  married  men,  will  gladly  resume 
again  their  old  occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
number  have  left  their  positions  without  asking  or  receiving  any 
promise  of  reinstatement.  Others  will  find  their  former  callings 
irksome,  possibly  uncongenial.  For  instance,  one  can  scarcely 
expect  a  soldier  who  has  borne  the  strain  and  stress  of  a  long 
campaign  to  manifest  any  special  desire  to  return,  say,  to  the 
drapery  business.  A  winter  spent  in  the  trenches  hardly  seems 
the  natural  training  for  measuring  out  silks  and  ribbons.  Neither 
does  an  open-air  existence  even  of  a  few  months,  much  less  of 
years,  exactly  fit  a  man  for  the  desk  and  counter.  The  soldier- 
mechanic  will  also  feel  a  little  strange  at  his  trade  after  the 
fighting  is  over,  and  the  position  will  not  be  made  easier  should  he 
find  himself  in  competition  with  men  who  have  never  left  the 
bench  or  the  anvil.  Then  take  the  case  of  the  younger  men, 
boys  when  they  joined.  They  were  ready  enough  to  leave  their 
blind-alley  occupations,  but  they  may  not  be  so  ready  to  return 
to  them,  even  supposing  age  does  not  act  as  a  bar;  and,  being 
unskilled,  they  cannot  take  up  a  trade,  and  are  too  old  for 
apprenticeship. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  new  armies  had  no  per¬ 
manent  occupation  when  they  enlisted  ;  some  earned  a  precarious 
living  at  seasonal  trades  or  did  an  odd  job  occasionally,  but  a 
large  section  failed  to  find  employment  of  any  kind,  whether 
due  to  misfortune  or  to  irregularities  in  their  way  of  living  it  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire.  Now  the  training  and  discipline  of  a 
soldier’s  life  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  this 
class  of  man,  and  he  will  return  from  the  war  changed  in  many 
respects.  It  may  be  that  he  will  easily  fall  into  work,  but  it  may 
be  he  will  not.  In  any  event,  one  must  always  remember  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  men,  like  the  blind-alley  boys,  belong 
to  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour,  and  it  would  be  lamentable  to 
see  them  slide  back  as  they  did  before  and  become  dependents 
of  the  country  their  valour  helped  so  successfully  to  save. 
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One  would  like  to  know  that  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  will 
find  the  resources  of  the  nation  so  organised  that  every  man  who 
has  done  his  share  of  the  fighting,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled, 
will  find  a  berth  awaiting  him. 

We  have  often  been  reminded  by  Ministers  that  the  State 
requires  a  certain  proportion  of  the  labour  employed  in  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  to  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  time-expired 
soldiers  and  sailors.  When  the  new  armies  are  disbanded,  that 
number  must  be  greatly  enlarged.  Has  this  matter  been  con¬ 
sidered?  Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  the  problem  of  the  able- 
bodied  soldier  is  a  large  one,  and  it  grows  larger  month  by  month. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  has  prevented 
action  being  taken.  Muddling  through  somehow  has  ever  been 
a  characteristic  of  the  British  nation,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Government  think  when  the  war  is  over  the  problem  will  settle 
itself.  A  “wait-and-see”  policy  has  invariably  proved  a  mistake 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  interests.  In  any  event,  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  unpatriotic  to  suggest  a  full  inquiry  into  a 
matter  that  so  vitally  concerns  the  economy  of  the  nation. 

I  now  turn  to  the  wounded  man.  What  is  to  become  of  him? 
He  will,  of  course,  have  his  pension,  and  the  new  scale,  when  it 
comes  into  force,  should  make  impossible  the  deplorable  results 
that  followed  the  Boer  War.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  well 
to  know  if  any  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  State  to  provide 
him  with  occupation.  For  the  man  who  has  lost  an  arm,  but  is 
otherwise  strong  and  healthy,  there  are  a  hundred  and  one  posts 
he  could  fill.  Have  these  posts  been  tabulated?  Then  take  the 
man  who  has  lost  a  leg ;  he  should  be  taught  some  trade  such  as 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  the  like.  Then  there  are  the  men 
blinded  in  one  eye,  men  who  suffer  from  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
lumbago  and  neuritis,  from  affections  of  the  throat,  lungs,  and 
chest.  Are  all  these  men  to  be  content  to  live  on  their  pensions 
or  to  supplement  them  by  picking  up  such  employment  as  the 
streets  afford  or  charity  provides?  Again,  a  man  whose  earning 
capacity  is  only  “partially  impaired”  is  regarded  by  the  service 
regulations  as  able  to  contribute  to  his  own  support  and  by  im¬ 
plication  to  that  of  his  wife  and  children.  This  ruling  would  be 
sound  enough  provided  the  man  could  find  someone  to  employ 
him,  but  the  difficulty  facing  the  partially  impaired  man  is  to 
obtain  an  employer.  Even  now  many  men  who  have  done 
splendid  work  for  their  country  find  themselves  in  this  position. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  case  after  the  war?  Two  things  suggest 
themselves  to  me.  Trades  union  rules  must  be  modified  and 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act  amended.  An  employer  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  pay  a  maimed  man  the  same  wages  he  would  pay 
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to  an  able-bodied  man,  nor  engage  the  services  of  a  man  he 
cannot  insure. 

Again,  too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  any  considerable  number  of  wounded  men  will  be  taken 
on  by  Government  Departments.  For  example,  a  recent  Order 
authorised  the  employment  for  light  work  in  H.M.  Dockyards 
of  men  injured  in  the  Navy,  but  the  openings  are  few  and 
vacancies  seldom  arise.  Then  take  the  case  of  the  man  suffering 
from  an  illness  brought  on  by  his  service,  but  one  he  is  unable  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  war  itself.  This  man  will  have  no  pension  nor  can  he 
secure  any  work.  His  only  outlook  will  be,  as  it  was  before  the 
war,  the  workhouse.  Finally,  is  the  State  going  to  look  after 
the  wounded  man,  or  is  his  future  w'elfare  to  be  left  to  the  care 
of  philanthropic  societies  and  institutions?  In  that  event,  what 
are  the  societies  and  institutions  to  be  entrusted  with  this  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  how  are  their  funds  to  be  augmented? 

It  may  be  said  that  as  a  Departmental  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  wounded  soldier,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  set  up  another  body  to  deal  with  the 
same  question.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  this 
view’,  but  to  meet  any  objections  on  that  score  this  part  of  the 
soldier’s  problem  could  be  eliminated  from  the  reference.  One 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  appointment  of 
Departmental  Committees  for  the  consideration  of  w’ar  problems 
wall  not  be  repeated.  Excellent  and  businesslike  as  these  inquiries 
undoubtedly  are,  they  cannot  compare  in  effectiveness  with  the 
w'ork  of  a  Select  Committee  chosen  from  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
And  for  this  reason,  the  sittings  of  a  Departmental  Committee  are 
held  in  private,  and  nothing  is  known  either  of  the  evidence  taken 
or  the  result  achieved  until  a  Report  is  presented  to  Parliament. 
After  all,  w’hat  is  wanted  in  the  case  of  a  war  problem  is  publicity, 
and  publicity  of  the  widest  kind.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let 
me  recall  the  w^ork  of  the  Sw^eating  Committee,  in  which  I  was 
myself  officially  engaged.  That  was  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  its  sittings  lasted  over  two  years.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  that  period  the  inquiry  continued  to  awaken 
public  interest,  with  the  result  that  suggestion  after  suggestion 
reached  the  Chairman  from  outside  sources,  enabling  many  points 
to  be  raised  not  anticipated  when  the  Committee  was  formed. 

Among  matters  brought  to  light  in  this  way  were  the  evils 
attending  the  employment  of  casual  labour  at  the  London  Docks, 
and  the  advisability  of  employing  female  inspectors  and  assistant 
male  inspectors  in  factories  and  workshops.  The  subsequent 
restrictions  placed  on  alien  immigrants  and  the  amendments  made 
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in  the  Truck  Acts  also  had  their  origin  in  the  Sweating  Inquiry. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  reforms  were  due  solely  to  the  method  of 
investigation  chosen,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  publicity  given 
to  the  proceedings  afforded  the  public  and  the  Press  much  useful 
opportunity  for  debate  and  criticism.  In  my  opinion  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  war  can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  provided 
the  Government  take  the  public  and  the  Press  into  their  con¬ 
fidence.  A  Court  composed  of  a  few  officials,  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  two,  with  an  occasional  expert  added,  is  no  doubt  a  useful 
body  to  hear  and  sift  evidence,  but  if  legislation  is  to  follow  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  is  a  far  more  efficient  machine. 

Another  question  rendered  prominent  by  the  war  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women.  The  total  number  of  women  who  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  be  placed  on  the  War  Service  Register  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  month  (June)  was  in  round  numbers  79,000, 
of  these  only  about  1,800  had  found  employment,  leaving  a  very 
considerable  margin  awaiting  service.  But  the  War  Service 
Register  has  its  merits,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  imme¬ 
diate  employment ;  it  shows  how  great  a  reserve  of  female  labour 
we  have  in  the  country  available,  if  required,  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gencies  that  may  arise.  That  many  women  have  stepped  into 
occupations  hitherto  filled  by  men  is  common  knowledge,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  these  never  registered  at  all.  Women 
are  now  employed  as  clerks  in  banks  and  insurance  offices,  as 
ticket  collectors  on  the  railway,  as  tram  conductors,  as  porters,  on 
the  farm,  and  in  many  other  capacities.  Girls  are  taking  the 
place  of  boys  as  messengers  and  pages.  Every  day  sees  this  dis¬ 
placement  increasing.  Nor  has  there  been  any  complaint  on  the 
ground  of  efficiency. 

When  the  war  is  over  it  may  be  that  the  men  and  boys  will, 
in  their  turn,  displace  the  women  and  girls,  but  it  may  be  that 
employers  may  not  desire  in  every  case  to  make  the  change.  The 
other  day  I  met  a  lady  holding  strong  views  in  favour  of  “Votes 
for  Women.”  She  was  a  militant,  and  naturally  was  overjoyed 
at  the  way  her  sex  were  coming  forw^ard  to  do  the  work  of  men, 
but  she  felt  very  certain  that  when  the  men  came  back  the  women 
would  retire  in  favour  of  the  men.  She  may  be  right,  but  I  have 
my  doubts.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  when  a  woman  has  found 
employment  at  the  same  wages  as  a  man  that  she  will  be  content 
to  take  her  old  place  in  the  home  circle  as  a  looker-on.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  Mrs.  Grundy  would  have  looked  askance  at  girls 
in  their  teens  running  errands  and  dressed  much  after  the  manner 
of  boys.  Still  the  change  has  come,  and  no  word  is  said  on  the 
matter.  In  the  work  of  the  various  charitable  organisations 
brought  into  being  by  the  war  the  energies  of  women  have  been 
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very  largely  employed,  and  the  number  offering  their  services 
grows  daily.  That  women  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.  Many  of  the  war 
undertakings  that  began  in  a  small  way,  and  have  now  acquired 
something  like  national  importance,  owe  their  position  mainly  to 
the  assistance  rendered  by  women. 

Then  take  the  Eed  Cross  work.  It  may  be  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  it  takes  years  of  training  to  make  a  nurse,  on  the 
other  hand  many  women  with  comparatively  little  training  can 
and  do  perform  duties  in  connection  with  nursing  the  wounded 
that  are  not  only  carried  out  efficiently,  but  are  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  sick  and  suffering.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  nursing 
profession,  overcrowded  as  it  was  when  hostilities  began,  will 
have  its  numbers  very  greatly  augmented,  for  outside  the  regular 
staff  of  fully  trained  nurses  there  will  be  a  large  contingent 
anxious  and  ready  to  continue  in  the  vocation  they  have  selected 
for  themselves.  Then  the  Queen’s  Fund  for  Women  has  been 
the  means  of  training  many  girls  to  fit  themselves  for  business 
life  of  every  kind.  How  the  inrush  of  women  will  affect  the 
finding  of  work  for  men  after  the  war  is  a  serious  problem. 
Another  matter  of  concern  is  the  fact  that  the  war  will  leave  us 
with  a  large  number  of  young  women  (I  am  not  referring  here  to 
widows)  and  girls  for  whom  it  has  not  been  possible  for  their  male 
relatives,  who  have  given  their  lives  for  the  country,  to  make 
provision  in  any  way.  These  dependents  will  naturally  look  to 
the  State  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  finding  posts,  and  in  many 
cases  they  will  also  need  help  in  the  matter  of  training.  From 
these  few  remarks,  it  will,  I  think,  be  very  generally  accepted 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  women  arising  out  of  the 
war  is  not  only  desirable,  but  a  matter  of  urgency. 

I  now  come  to  a  third  problem,  that  of  the  children.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  new  armies,  both  officers  and  men,  are 
married ;  in  fact,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  married  men  is  very  great.  Moreover,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  men  have  left  good  situations,  abandoned  businesses 
they  have  themselves  built  up,  forsaken  professions  in  which  they 
were  just  beginning  to  make  their  way.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  these  cases  death  will  mean  that  their  children  will  be  left 
without  any  provision  other  than  that  of  the  mother’s  pensions 
and  allowances.  According  to  the  Report  on  Pensions  lately  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament,  and  on  which  a  Bill  is  now  being  framed, 
the  new  Pension  Body,  when  it  comes  into  existence,  will  be 
empowered  to  make  grants  in  certain  cases,  but  as  the  fund  out 
of  which  these  grants  are  to  be  made  is  a  voluntary  fund,  and  not 
yet  in  being,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  moneys  can  be  allocated 
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from  that  source  to  meet  the  expense  of  education.  It  remains 
therefore  to  be  seen  what  the  Government  propose  to  do.  That 
something  will  have  to  be  done  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue. 

Only  the  other  day  a  man  called  on  me  and  asked  if  I  could 
get  his  grandson,  whose  father  had  been  killed  in  action,  appren¬ 
ticed  in  one  of  H.M.  Dockyards  as  an  electrical  fitter,  the  trade 
the  boy’s  father  had  followed.  On  inquiry  I  was  met  with  the 
initial  difficulty  that  entry  as  an  apprentice  is  dependent  entirely 
on  the  result  of  a  Civil  Service  competitive  examination,  and  to 
pass  that  examination  the  boy  would  have  to  be  specially  educated. 
Had  his  father  lived  that  would  have  presented  no  difficulty,  but 
as  things  are  the  position  of  the  boy  is  entirely  changed,  and  in 
the  altered  circumstances  of  his  surroundings  he  can  only  enter 
the  dockyard  as  a  “yard  boy,”  which  means  that,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty  he  will,  automatically,  become  a  labourer  at 
24s.  a  week,  and  never  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  an  elec¬ 
trical  fitter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  other  boys,  sons 
of  mechanics,  are  placed  in  very  much  the  same  position. 

A  similar  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  sons  of  professional 
and  business  men.  The  future  of  all  boys  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  the  educational  advantages  they  receive,  and  as  in 
these  cases  the  parents  will  be  able  to  give  them  no  such  advan¬ 
tages,  that  duty  will  devolve  upon  the  State.  Of  course  no  one 
would  think  of  casting  on  the  State  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
up  every  boy  whose  father  was  killed  in  action,  but  the  question  of 
education  stands  on  an  altogether  different  footing,  and  the  son 
of  a  soldier,  irrespective  of  rank,  who  has  given  his  life  for  the 
country,  must  not  be  allow'ed  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  matter  of 
education  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  as 
with  the  Belgian  boys,  our  Public  Schools  will  come  forward  with 
no  reluctant  hand,  that  the  County  Councils  will  be  equally 
generous,  but  that  will  not  be  sufficient.  The  State  must  do  its 
part.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  each  case  requires,  and  will 
continue  to  require,  its  own  special  remedy.  For  this  purpose  an 
ad  hoc  body  will  have  to  be  appointed  to  make  all  necessary 
inquiry,  possibly  a  sub-committee  of  the  new  Pension  Board 
might  be  entrusted  with  this  duty,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  some 
Body,  responsible  to  Parliament,  must  be  charged  with  seeing 
this  matter  through.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  State 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  place 
a  boy  orphaned  by  the  war  in  the  same  position,  as  far  as  his 
education  is  concerned,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  his 
father  lived. 

And  as  with  the  boys  so  with  the  girls.  Similar  steps  will  have 
to  be  taken.  In  the  matter  of  elementary  education  the  position 
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will  be  left  unchanged  by  the  war.  Primary  schools  have  always 
been  free.  Any  boy  or  girl,  showing  the  necessary  aptitude  and 
ability,  can  by  means  of  scholarship  and  maintenance  allowances 
secure  all  school  and  college  advantages  without  payment  of  any 
fees.  But  when  it  comes  to  secondary  education  the  position  is 
somewhat  different.  In  secondary  schools  certain  fees  are 
charged,  but  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  a  number  of 
free  places  must  be  given  to  the  children  of  poor  parents.  Now 
what  I  suggest  is  not  that  these  free  places  should  be  restricted, 
but  that  their  number  should  be  very  largely  augmented.  This 
would  allow  of  the  admission  of  children  whose  fathers  have  met 
their  death  on  the  battlefield,  or  succumbed  to  disease  arising  out 
of  the  war.  And  so  it  should  be  in  the  trade  and  technical  schools. 
In  fact,  every  possible  assistance  must  be  given  to  the  children 
of  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  war.  Then  orphanages  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  work,  but  this 
can  only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  Government  grants.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
initiating  an  inquiry  into  a  matter  so  seriously  affecting  the  future 
of  our  race.  How  many  poor  widows  w'ould  be  the  happier  if  they 
could  be  relieved  of  that  ever-pressing  anxiety,  the  education  of 
their  children !  Surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  hesitate  no  longer  in  removing  a  cloud  which  hangs  like 
a  pall  over  their  saddened  lives. 

I  now  pass  to  emigration,  a  problem  closely  associated  with  the 
other  three  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  attention.  In  present 
circumstances  emigration  is  very  properly  at  a  standstill,  but  a 
general,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  correct  view  prevails  in  well- 
informed  quarters  that  the  close  of  the  war  will  see  a  large  move¬ 
ment  from  the  Motherland  to  Canada  and  Australia.  But  emi¬ 
gration,  however  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  Empire,  and 
no  one  who  thinks  imperially  can  deny  its  desirability  if  conducted 
on  proper  lines,  namely,  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Home  and 
Dominion  Governments,  has  always  been  affected  by  party  politics, 
both  here  and  in  the  Colonies.  The  present  moment,  therefore, 
when  party  feeling  on  both  sides  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
truce,  would  seem  most  opportune  to  open  a  discussion  concerning 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our 
kinsmen  oversea. 

Of  the  many  points  that  call  for  settlement  in  connection  with 
emigration  two  stand  out  among  the  rest  :  the  one  is  State-direc¬ 
tion  and  the  other  is  State-aid.  So  far  successive  Governments 
at  Westminster  have  refused  both,  and  unfortunately  the  only 
documentary  evidence  supporting  these  principles  is  the  Eeport 
of  a  Departmental  Committee,  as  promptly  shelved  as  it  was  pro- 
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(luced.  True,  Mr,  Burns,  when  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  was  bold  enough  to  say  that  he  desired  to  lend  the 
weight  of  his  office  to  some  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  that  Report,  but  Mr.  Harcourt,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  found  no  difficulty  in  ruling  his  colleague  in  the  Cabinet 
out  of  order,  and  politely  but  firmly  proceeded  to  relieve  him  of 
any  authority  in  the  matter  of  emigration  that  he  supposed  him¬ 
self  to  possess.  Mr.  Samuel,  another  late  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  is  also  opposed  to  State  intervention.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  Mr.  Long.  So  far  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
has  not  committed  himself  to  any  statement,  but  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (I  hope  I  do  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  him)  has,  so  far  as  the  emigration  of  children  goes,  shown 
himself  not  unfavourable  both  to  State-aid  and  State-direction. 

Another  aspect  of  emigration  is  that  of  Imperial  Defence,  and 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  immediately  peace  is  settled  is  to 
go  back  to  the  year  1887,  when  the  first  Imperial  Conference  was 
held,  and  take  up  Imperial  Defence  where  that  Conference  left  it. 
Several  chapters  have  been  added  since  then,  notably  on  the  naval 
side,  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  during  the  intervening  years 
will  have  to  be  brought  into  hotchpot.  But  we  need  not  wait  till 
the  war  is  over  to  study  the  affinity  between  emigration  and 
imperial  defence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  openly  warned  Australia  against 
the  dangers  of  an  “empty  north,”  and  Lord  Kitchener  has  not 
failed  to  drive  home  the  same  lesson.  It  is  no  good  possessing  the 
finest  inheritance  in  the  world  if  no  steps  are  taken  to  make  it 
immune  from  attack.  As  an  Empire  this  duty  devolves  equally 
on  the  Homeland  and  on  the  Dominions,  and  the  only  way  that 
it  can  be  adequately  performed  is  by  devising  a  means  for  peopling 
the  Dominions  with  a  population  drawn  from  British  stock. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  war  have  already 
expressed  their  intention,  when  free,  of  transferring  themselves 
and  their  families  either  to  Canada  or  to  ATistralia,  and  however 
reluctant  the  Home  Country  may  be  to  lose  these  citizens,  it  will 
certainly  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  make  their  migration 
as  easy  as  possible.  The  question  of  commutation  of  pensions  is 
sure  to  come  up  in  the  case  of  wounded  men,  and  this  should  be 
met  with  a  decided  negative  except  so  far  as  advances  for  passage 
expenses  and  landing  money  are  concerned.  Both  in  Australia  and 
in  Canada  a  Pension  Board  should  be  set  up,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  War  Office,  and  payments  made,  as  they  become  due,  to 
tlie  recipients  in  the  country  of  their  adoption.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  commutation,  under  no  circumstances,  should  be  allowed. 
That  matter  is  one  best  left  with  the  Dominion  Boards,  but 
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certainly  no  wounded  man  should  be  allowed  to  commute  his 
pension  until  he  has  resided  some  time  in  his  new  home. 

As  regards  female  emigrants  other  than  wives  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  widows  of  men  killed  in  the  war, 
and  the  women  who  have  fallen  out  of  work  due  to  the  return  of 
the  men  to  their  old  occupations.  Every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  widows  to  emigrate  with  their  families,  provided 
adequate  provision  be  made  for  them  on  the  other  side  ;  they  will, 
of  course,  take  their  pensions  and  allowances  with  them,  and 
these  payments  can  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wounded  men, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Dominion  Board.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  when  a  widow  remarries  she  receives  two  years’ 
pension  by  way  of  dowry.  I  mention  this  to  show  not  that  the 
War  Department  desires  to  get  rid  of  its  responsibilities,  but  rather 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  no  restrictions  whatever  follow  on  the 
acceptance  by  a  widow  of  a  pension  from  the  Government.  The 
emigration  of  these  widows  and  their  children  is  sure  to  be 
objected  to  by  those  economists  ever  fearsome  of  depleting  this 
country  of  its  people.  But  if  unity  and  development  be  the  goal 
aimed  at  it  matters  little  whether  the  Dominions  or  the  Mother¬ 
land  gain.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  to  all 
Britons  if  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  remain  untenanted 
and  undeveloped.  As  regards  the  women  who  emigrate  to  make 
room  for  the  men,  they  will  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  being 
trained,  and  a  trained  woman  is  of  value  wherever  she  goes.  All 
the  same  it  would  be  better  if  the  training  were  of  an  agricultural 
kind.  In  any  event  no  woman  should  go  either  to  Canada  or 
Australia  who  is  not  certain  of  her  position  before  she  embarks. 

The  emigration  of  children  comes  under  a  somewhat  different 
category.  So  far  as  Canada  goes  this  migration  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years,  and  the  results,  to  judge  from  the  Annual 
Eeports  of  Mr.  Bogue  Smart,  Chief  Inspector  of  British  Immi¬ 
grant  Children  and  Receiving  Homes  in  the  Dominion,  have 
proved  eminently  satisfactory.  And  what  has  succeeded  in 
Canada  should  succeed  equally  well  in  Australia.  My  own  view 
is  that  a  far  larger  number  of  Poor  Law  children  might  be 
emigrated  than  is  now  done,  and  that  facilities  should  be  given 
to  all  orphanages  to  dispose  of  their  children  in  like  manner.  And 
I  would  go  further.  I  would  have  training  farms  established  in 
Canada  and  Australia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ments,  where  any  child  might  be  sent  from  the  Motherland,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  the  child  was  suitable  for  emigration  purposes 
and  approved  by  the  accredited  agents  of  the  Dominions.  These 
training  farms  should  be  staffed  and  controlled  by  the  Dominion 
authorities,  and  the  children  handed  over  not  later  than  at  ten 
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years  of  age.  They  would  then  be  brought  up  and  educated  as 
Canadians  and  Australians  as  the  case  might  be,  and  any  un¬ 
favourable  memories  of  their  early  surroundings  would  soon  be 
forgotten. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  training  and  upbringing  contributions 
should  be  made  from  this  side  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  charitable 
institutions,  and  the  State.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  however, 
the  law  does  not  permit  of  these  contributions  being  made,  but 
in  answer  to  a  letter  on  the  subject  addressed  by  me  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  some  years  ago  I  was  informed  that  the  then 
President  (Mr.  Long)  “appreciates  the  desirability  of  removing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  objects  such  as  you  have  in  view,  and  he 
is  favourably  disposed  towards  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  the  legal  difficulties  referred  to.”  Mr.  Long  is,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  again  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  hesitate  in  taking  up 
the  matter  where  it  was  left  in  1903. 

One  could  mention  other  problems  of  an  Imperial  character 
that  might  well  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  way  proposed, 
notably  the  question  of  our  food  supply  and  that  of  trade  between 
this  country  and  the  Dominions.  I  am  not  thinking  so  much 
of  Tariff  Reform  as  of  displacing  the  enemy  in  Colonial  markets, 
although,  with  a  Coalition  Government  in  power,  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  time  could  be  more  convenient  than  now  for  discussing  the 
whole  subject  of  commercial  relations  within  the  Empire.  Then 
we  have  the  problem  of  an  Imperial  Council,  one  that  must  of 
necessity  be  placed  on  the  agenda  at  the  next  Imperial  Conference. 
Space  forbids  my  carrying  my  proposition  further,  but  the 
problems  I  have  dealt  with  in  brief  afford  a  useful  beginning. 
Moreover,  they  have  this  advantage  that  no  one  can  call  them 
academic ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  so  pressing  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  Government  have  allowed 
their  consideration  to  be  so  long  delayed. 

It  may  be  said  that  an  early  conclusion  of  the  session  would 
interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  as  suggested ;  an 
obvious  rejoinder  to  any  objection  on  that  ground  is  that  much 
useful  w^ork  could  be  accomplished  in  a  month,  while,  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  cannot  remain  long  in  recess,  ample  opportunity  wdll  present 
itself  during  the  autumn.  Once  the  Committees  are  set  up  they 
may  be  relied  on  to  get  through  their  business  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  their  reports  would  be  issued  long  before  the  end  of 
the  war  is  in  sight. 


Clement  Kinloch-Cooke. 
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Ever  since  that  strange  rumour  spread  (how  many  years  ago  it 
seems)  that  there  might  be  no  Christmas  T^rm,  a  rumour  which 
penetrated  so  deeply  that  reassurances  had  to  be  vouchsafed  by 
each  individual  headmaster  through  the  columns  of  The  Times, 
there  has  come  an  insensible  change  over  public  school  life. 

We  left  at  the  end  of  July  (the  finish  of  the  school  year), 
fatigued  by  Higher  Certificates,  a  little  tired  of  thirteen  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  of  cricket,  heartsore  at  the  loss  of  so  many  true  and 
tried  friends,  eager  for  the  fun  of  camp — it  had  always  been  such 
a  jolly  “rag,”  and  there  were  such  numbers  of  old  acquaintance¬ 
ships  to  be  renewed — eager  for  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  the 
gorgeous  chase  of  the  red  deer  on  Exmoor,  and  the  shooting  of 
grouse  on  our  “wee  bit”  moor  in  Perthshire,  when  suddenly 
we  were  stunned  by  the  shock  of  seeing  a  totally  unexpected  black 
horror  loom  immediately  ahead  :  Armageddon  had  come ;  Lord 
Roberts  had  been  right  after  all ;  those  books  which  we  had  care¬ 
fully  kept  as  a  precious  luxury  to  be  read  and  re-read  in  the 
quiet  security  of  the  Inn  at  Porlock  and  the  cottage  on  Loch  Tay, 
those  oft-dreamt  of  runs  from  Yarde  Dowm  to  Glenthorne,  those 
birds  which  were  to  form  our  record  bag,  all  had  to  be  forgone 
and  cast  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

Infantry  Training,  1914,  and  The  Field  Service  Pocket  Book 
had  to  supplant  Milton  and  Burns,  outpost-duty  and  night- 
scouting  to  supersede  hunting  and  shooting  :  we  were  not  soldiers ; 
frankly  we  were  not  pleased. 

Then  the  War  Office,  after  keeping  us  on  tenter-hooks  of  expec¬ 
tation  for  weeks,  during  which  our  more  favoured  juniors  were 
being  trained  assiduously  for  the  front,  definitely  told  us  that 
our  job,  the  business  of  all  O.T.C.  officers,  was  “to  carry  on”; 
we  were  to  go  back  to  school  and  train  the  future  generation  to 
fight,  not  to  fight  ourselves.  The  honour  and  glory  were  to  be 
another’s ;  not  ours  to  reason  why,  not  even  ours  to  do  and  die, 
but  to  adjust  our  pedagogic  outlook  to  the  importance  of  arms 
(in  others),  and  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  when  the 
new-found  patriotism  should  seem  to  show  signs  of  ebbing. 

A  little  sore  we  came  back  in  the  middle  of  September,  a 
little  uncertain  whether,  after  all,  we  had  done  the  right  thing ; 
would  it  not  have  been  more  honourable  to  have  thrown  up  our 
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mastership  and  joined  Kitchener’s  new  army?  After  all,  we 
were  young,  we  knew  something  about  it,  we  were  strong. 

Life  which  had  been  so  easy  for  us  before  now  became  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  maze,  a  tangle  which  seemed  incapable  of  solu¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  wife  to  think  of ;  debts  not  paid,  nor  likely 
to  be  unless  our  next  book  sold ;  a  system  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  nation  that  needed  us  more  than  ever;  a  War 
Office  which  had  definitely  decided  not  to  use  us. 

We  stayed,  but  even  now  a  certain  shamefacedness  is  easily 
noticeable  in  us  as  in  cap  and  gown  we  bid  farewell  to  some  boy 
in  our  form,  an  uneasiness  which  becomes  acute  when,  in  uniform, 
we  are  saluted  by  the  soldiers  who  are  billeted  for  the  time  in  the 
town,  and  take  us  for  one  of  themselves.  Proud  as  we  are  of  our 
uniforms  we  feel  conscious  of  our  unworthiness  to  wear  them ; 
proud  as  we  are  to  belong  to  so  famous  a  school  we  no  longer 
carry  ourselves  in  civilian  clothes  with  our  erstwhile  dignity  of 
bearing  when  we  meet  townspeople  who  have  given  sons  to  their 
country  and  are  themselves  nurses  of  the  many  wounded  who 
arrive  in  greater  and  greater  numbers,  or  are  strenuous  organisers 
of  relief  committees  and  refugee  funds.  Almost  we  feel  that  those 
very  boys  who  so  loved  us,  or  at  any  rate  respected  us  in  terms 
gone  by,  instinctively  wonder  in  their  hearts  why  we  have  not 
gone.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  we  “carry  on  ”  and  in  some  hidden 
ways  are  conscious  that,  after  all,  we  may  be  right.  Our  attitude 
has,  as  I  said,  entirely  changed,  and  changed  for  the  better. 
Seeing  the  public  school  system  from  inside,  for  years  we  had 
rebelled  against  its  futility  in  fundamentals ;  we  were  of  those 
who,  to  put  it  mildly,  were  worried  at  the  absence  of  strenuous 
work  and  voluntary  endeavour. 

The  lives  of  great  geniuses  of  the  past  had  led  us  to  believe  that 
real  honest  work  was  always  done  away  from  school,  that  the 
public  school  spirit  fostered  an  entirely  false  outlook  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  work  and  athletics.  Naturally,  we  thought, 
the  Army  classes,  who  have  always  been  remarkable  for  con¬ 
centrated  effort,  will  have  an  added  incentive,  but  what  about 
the  others?  Can  they  be  taught  to  see  work  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective?  Every  day  will  bring  fresh  commissions  for  members 
of  these  forms ;  few,  indeed,  seem  likely  to  take  the  examinations 
or  to  pursue  the  career  for  which  they  are  ostensibly  preparing. 
What  will  be  their  attitude? 

I  should  like  to  show  to  some  incredulous  opponent  of  the 
public  schools  some  of  our  present-day  work,  comparing  it  with 
that  of  this  time  last  year.  It  is  little  short  of  amazing.  From 
some  hidden  depth  there  has  risen  a  new  stimulus  :  the  more 
remote  and  unlikely  the  chance  seems  to  be  of  his  ever  bringing 
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his  labours  to  fruition,  the  more  eagerly  is  the  boy  of  to-day  trying 
his  best  to  bring  his  work  up  to  the  required  standard.  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  con¬ 
struing  of  Virgil,  the  solving  of  triangles,  and  the  study  of  Pope 
and  Byron  were  of  less  use ;  of  all  dead  and  lifeless  things 
mathematics  (as  we  teach  it)  at  such  a  time  appears  at  a  cursory 
glance  to  be  the  most  dead ;  yet  even  on  these  bare  bones  some 
secret  spirit  has  breathed,  and  they  become  inspired,  pregnant 
with  meaning,  a  treasure  not  lightly  to  be  despised.  Never  has 
the  schoolmaster’s  lot  (as  a  teacher)  been  so  easy.  Never  did 
we  think,  nor  do  we  believe  that  Buskin  and  Carlyle  would  have 
thought,  that  the  nobility  of  work  would  be  recognised  only 
through  the  outbreak  of  a  war.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  wonderful 
has  happened,  the  inexplicable  problem  has  been  solved. 

But  this  change  is  not  only  noticeable  in  the  classroom.  For 
years  there  has  been  a  tradition  here  that  we  play  “Bugger” 
better  than  at  any  school  of  a  like  size.  The  war  bereft  us  of 
all  “Colours,”  of  all  able-bodied  men  over  the  age  of  seventeen — 
enough  in  itself  to  break  the  heart  of  a  “coach”  whose  life’s  aim 
is  to  keep  the  school  games  up  to  the  high  standard  they  have 
set  themselves  for  years  past.  A  veil  may  be  drawn  over  the 
practice  games  of  the  first  six  weeks ;  many  boys  and  not  a  few 
masters  thought  that  every  afternoon  ought  to  be  given  up  to 
Corps  work ;  games  sounded  almost  indecent  when  we  thought, 
as  all  of  us  found  ourselves  thinking  almost  every  hour,  of  our 
friends  and  relatives  fighting  in  the  wind  and  rain  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  away.  But  keenness  won  through ;  we  have  the 
makings  of  a  team  as  good  as  ever,  and  school  matches  will  be 
fought  out  with  all  the  old  vigour,  even  if  the  pristine  skill  be  at 
first  noticeably  absent.  But  games,  it  is  now  truly  and  for  the 
first  time  understood,  are  only  an  incident ;  they  have  been 
relegated  to  their  right  place ;  a  sense  of  proportion  is  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  which  this  war  has  taught  boys ;  the  Corps 
is  the  thing  that  matters.  Daily  before  lunch  and  twice  weekly 
for  the  entire  afternoon  there  are  parades.  There  is  a  positive 
boom  in  officers ;  even  the  music-master  has  taken  a  commission. 
Houses  which  aforetime  were  remarkable  for  their  hatred  of 
things  military  have  attempted  with  prodigious  vigour  to  make  up 
for  the  years  they  have  wasted,  and  are  determined  that  no 
vestige  of  the  ancient  stigma  shall  attach  itself  to  them  now. 
Company  and  battalion  parades,  which  always  used  to  be  occasions 
for  “grousing”  and  sullen  murmurs,  are  undertaken  with  a  keen¬ 
ness  that  used  only  to  be  given  to  football.  Backward  sections 
may  be  seen,  up  before  breakfast,  rectifying  errors  which  made 
them  undesirably  noticeable  the  day  before.  At  all  hours  there 
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may  be  seen  small  bands  of  “  fags  ”  practising  the  various  codes 
of  signalling ;  not  content  with  the  special  periods  for  learning 
them,  they  must  needs  become  perfect  before  their  time. 

Lectures  on  map-reading,  advanced  guards,  tactics,  and 
strategy  are  voluntarily  attended  out  of  school  by  vast  hordes 
who,  in  their  frenzy  are  fast  outrunning  their  officers  in  expert 
knowledge ;  and  when  the  Corps  as  a  whole  march  through  the 
town  with  band  playing  and  its  full  complement  of  officers  and 
men,  how  set  are  all  the  faces,  how  immaculate  and  regular  the 
step;  with  heads  up  and  shoulders  braced,  conscious  of  an  intense 
pride,  these  boys  have  already  found  their  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  townspeople,  whose  eyes,  as  they  crowd  to  watch  us  pass, 
light  up  with  renewed  hope,  knowing  that  so  long  as  England 
continues  to  produce  a  breed  such  as  this,  there  is  little  fear  of 
her  ceasing  to  continue  to  be  the  great  nation  she  claims  to  have 
become.  But  perhaps  the  influence  for  good  which  this  war  has 
produced  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in  chapel. 

Somehow  in  the  past  the  stereotyped  routine  of  a  school  service 
had  become  so  irksome  to  some,  that  many  far-sighted  critics  had 
cried  out,  but  in  vain,  for  a  substitution  of  voluntary  chapel¬ 
going,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  religious  feeling  in  boys.  Every¬ 
one  had  recognised  that  many  boys  who  came  from  good  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  and  sound  homes,  full  of  an  innate  purity  and  deep 
devotion,  lost  both  after  a  few’  terms  of  public  school  life.  It 
had  been  one  of  the  prime  difficulties  of  our  corporate  existence 
to  keep  alive  the  holy  flame  in  every  boy.  The  problem  has 
solved  itself.  The  introduction  of  those  mighty  war  hymns  of 
Gr.  K.  Chesterton,  and  youth’s  chosen  hero,  Kudyard  Kipling, 
the  majestic  phrases  of  the  new  prayers  and  litanies,  have  done 
much  to  make  the  services  more  directly  appeal  to  boys,  all  of 
whom  have  some  definite  friend  or  relative  to  whom  their  thoughts 
are  drawn  and  for  whom  they  naturally  pray ;  each  service  be¬ 
comes  a  special  act  of  intercession  to  a  real  Being  for  the  life 
and  welfare  of  the  beloved ;  but  more,  far  more  than  this,  the 
sermons  are  all  on  a  quite  different  plane  from  that  on  which 
they  were  wont  to  be.  There  is  now  a  rustle  of  expectation 
when  the  preacher  ascends  the  pulpit,  the  preacher  who,  mar¬ 
vellous  to  relate,  for  once  in  a  way  is  really  in  entire  sympathy 
with  his  audience,  and  it  with  him,  for  both  are  suffering  under 
the  same  cloud,  both  have  one  thought  and  one  alone ;  obsessed 
by  love  of  country,  deeper  and  more  real  than  ever  before,  both 
speaker  and  hearers  have  all  things  in  common  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  pre-eminent  determination  of  each  to  do  something  for  the 
honour  of  his  home  and  people,  and  hence  to  avoid  doing  any¬ 
thing  that  might  bring  dishonour  on  the  name  of  either. 

VOL.  XCVIII.  N.s.  L 
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This  it  is  which  makes  for  that  unity  of  aim  which  we  have 
all  been  trying  to  attain  in  so  many  divers  ways  and  with  such 
poor  results  for  years.  In  one  instant  the  war  has  brought  about 
the  very  end  which  we  so  desired  and  of  which  we  were  beginning 
to  despair.  We  have  become  at  last  “members  one  of  another,” 
understanding  through  tribulation  the  inner  meaning  of  a  phrase 
that  had  threatened  by  constant  repetition  to  become  as  meaning¬ 
less  as  the  most  hackneyed  proverb.  It  is  for  this  feature  of 
school  life  that  we  feel  the  most  thankful.  No  more  do  we  hear 
of  those  petty  bickerings  in  Common  Eoom  w'hich  made  “Mr. 
Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill  ”  the  most  dreadful,  if  not  the  most  realistic, 
of  modern  school  novels. 

The  psychology  of  the  schoolmaster  has  been  food  for  the 
satirist  too  long ;  we  were  the  most  insufferable  of  human  com¬ 
panions  ;  we  fought  one  against  another  with  all  the  futile  fury 
of  the  Lilliputians ;  we  could  not  even  avoid,  according  to  Charles 
Lamb,  trying  to  teach  every  casual  acquaintance  in  the  holidays. 
The  air  of  superiority  wdth  which  we  faced  boys  apparently  was 
not  one  which  we  could  doff  with  the  toga.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  truth,  and  some  substratum  of  verisimilitude  there  must 
have  been  or  the  geniuses  of  every  age  would  scarcely  have  been 
so  unanimous  in  their  verdict  against  us,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  truth  in  the  past,  no  one  meeting  us  now  could  doubt  our 
humility  and  good-fellowship  in  our  dealings  one  with  another. 

In  fact,  this  new-found,  if  it  is  new-found,  bonhomie  and 
cheerfulness  extends  right  through  the  school.  We  are  working 
as  we  never  worked  before,  which  in  itself  keeps  our  minds  from 
depression  ;  and  as  a  consequence  are  filled  with  an  optimism  that 
even  Browning  would  not  have  despised. 

It  is  not,  in  an  atmosphere  like  this,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Punishment,  that  bugbear  of  our  system  in  the  past,  should 
scarcely  be  heard  of  in  these  days.  “Detention”  has  been 
abolished  in  order  to  make  time  for  Parades.  One  recollection 
may  be  taken  as  typical  :  a  boy  who  was  supposed  to  be  doing  a 
mathematical  test  paper,  having  finished,  was  found  to  be,  with¬ 
out  leave,  devouring  a  book ;  he  learnt  his  seven ty-five  lines  of 
Paradise  Lost,  the  inevitable  penalty,  and  after  reciting  them 
was  asked  what  novel  or  magazine  it  was  that  he  had  been  so 
eagerly  reading.  “Field  Service  Regulations,  sir,”  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  Debating  and  literary  societies  instead,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  of  breaking  up  or  at  least  of 
diminishing  in  size,  have  never  flourished  so  strongly.  The  whole 
school  seem  to  want  to  air  their  views  on  whether  coloured  races 
should  be  permitted  to  fight  for  us,  whether  Germany  should  be 
crippled  or  demolished,  whether  the  O.T.C.  trains  its  men  to  be 
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officers,  whether  a  time  of  strife  is  a  time  of  productiveness 
in  art,  and  so  on.  Stranger  still,  the  plays  of  Shaw,  Synge, 
St.  John  Ervine,  and  others  that  are  occasionally  read  in  public 
attract  larger  audiences  than  ever  before,  and  the  Sixth  Form 
Literary  Club  continues  to  listen  to  and  produce  papers  on 
Ballads,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Shakespeare’s  Warriors,  and  Eutha¬ 
nasia,  with  an  even  greater  zest  than  ever.  In  literature  at 
school  the  war  seems  to  have  caused  a  veritable  Renascence ;  it 
may  be  as  a  protest  against  the  newspaper,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  cheaper  magazine  fails  to  attract  now  that  we  are  faced  by 
realities.  We  want  heights  and  depths ;  we  are  beginning  to 
realise,  and  consequently  to  scorn,  insincerity  and  superficiality, 
whether  in  art  or  life.  We  hunger  and  thirst  after  Beauty  and 
Truth ;  we  are  beginning  to  see  it  in  the  world  about  us  on  every 
side,  and  we  will  accept  nothing  else  in  our  reading,  talking,  or 
feeling. 

That  is  it  which  makes  us  so  convinced  that  out  of  all  ages  in 
the  world’s  history,  had  we  our  choice,  we  would  choose  to  live 
in  none  but  this ;  our  patriotism  to-day  is  our  very  life-blood ; 
we  were  perhaps  in  danger  of  becoming  a  little  vapid,  a  little 
inclined  to  ease  and  luxury ;  life  was  becoming  in  every  way  a 
little  too  easy  for  us,  but  in  August,  1914,  we  were  suddenly 
aroused  from  our  slightly  tipsy  condition ;  on  the  instant,  like 
Cassio,  we  became  sober,  so  that  we  now  thank  God  as  never 
before  for  so  ordering  our  lives  that  we  live  in  an  age  which  is 
likely  to  be  talked  of  in  all  future  generations  as  the  most  glorious 
of  all  in  the  history  of  England,  and,  God  helping  us,  we  of  the 
public  schools  are  going  to  do  our  part  to  make  it  glorious. 

II. 

There  are,  however,  times  when  I  wonder  quite  how  lasting 
the  effect  of  this  strained  endeavour  will  be,  times  when  I  am 
filled  with  misgivings  as  a  flash  discloses  to  me  that  the  un¬ 
plumbed  depths  to  which  boys  occasionally  used  to  sink  are  still 
in  existence.  For  the  first  three  months  of  school  life  we  were 
saved,  carried  over  the  crisis  by  the  novelty  of  it  all,  by  our  new¬ 
found  patriotism,  by  the  ruthless  shock  to  our  quiet,  conservative, 
“groovy”  outlook,  and  so  on.  Now’^  that  we  have  more  or  less 
settled  down  again  there  is  a  grave  danger  lest  we  should  become 
unutterably  bored  as  a  reaction  from  the  tension  that  had  kept 
us  up  to  the  extraordinarily  high  standard  which  we  had  set  our¬ 
selves  during  the  Christmas  Term  of  1914.  There  is  a  quite 
noticeable  tendency  to  slip  back  into  the  old  self-complacency  of 
our  pre-war-time  ideas,  which  would  be  in  every  way  fatal,  for 
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even  the  most  wilfully  blind  of  us  recognises  that  one  great  effect 
of  this  war  will  be  an  immediate  demand  for  a  thorough  cleansing 
of  all  Augean  stables,  whether  in  economics,  politics,  or  education. 

Though  we  pursue  from  week  to  week  the  even  tenour  of  our 
way,  as  aloof  from  the  conflict  as  Jane  Austen,  Byron,  and  Scott 
were  aloof  from  the  Napoleonic  struggle  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
there  lurks  the  thought  that  we  are  in  as  great  danger  of  failing 
to  grasp  the  trend  of  modern  ideas  which  will  certainly,  willy- 
nilly,  alter  our  whole  system  as  we  were  of  breaking  down  under 
the  strain  of  concentrated  idealism  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Never  was  moderation  or  a  wide,  sane  outlook  so  required  as  they 
are  at  the  present  day. 

We  have  to  remember  that  there  is  coming  a  day  when  this 
war  will  be  over,  when  Art,  Literature,  Science,  must  all  come 
into  their  rightful  heritage  again ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  very  first 
importance  that  we  should  realise  that  now  we  should  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  time.  We  are,  at  present,  too  near  the  event  to 
be  able  to  judge  aright  of  the  relative  importance  or  necessity 
of  war ;  but  boys  ought  now  to  be  taught  by  level-headed  masters 
that  the  aggrandisement  of  arms  is  not  patriotism,  and  that  the 
“glory  of  war”  is  virtually  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  the  boy  of  to-day  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
very  dreadful  chasm ;  having  by  suffering  and  endurance  groped 
his  way  up  to  the  heights,  his  fall  will  be  trebly  disastrous  if  he 
is  not  very  carefully  guided  through  these  troublous  days.  Several 
incidents  that  have  happened  this  term  occur  to  me  which  bear 
out  this  hidden  fear  within  me. 

In  a  debating  society  recently  one  master  of  high  ideals  and 
perspicacity  proposed  the  unpopular  motion  that  “The  evils  of 
war  far  outweigh  its  advantages,”  a  brave  theory  to  produce 
before  an  unthinking  mob,  but  sufficiently  obvious,  one  would 
have  thought,  to  a  set  of  senior  boys  in  a  large  public  school 
which  was  passing  through  a  phase  of  Renascence.  The  debate, 
as  it  turns  out,  threatened  to  become  historic  on  account  of  its 
rowdiness  and  bad  taste.  The  proposers  of  the  motion  were  per¬ 
sistently  “  barracked  ”  and  refused  a  fair  hearing ;  the  result  of 
the  vote-taking  was  57 — 3  against  the  proposition.  It  sounds 
almost  like  Germany — and  yet  we  are  said  to  be  fighting  against 
militarism.  Not  in  our  public  schools  altogether,  I  am  afraid. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  back-sliding.  We  see 
athletic  houses,  again  as  of  ol’d,  caring  absolutely  for  nothing 
but  the  glorification  in  the  games  of  their  own  house ;  oblivious 
of  the  outside  world,  of  the  need  for  work,  of  any  of  the  myriad 
interests  that  lie  round  about  their  path  on  every  side.  We  hear 
of  the  same  old  undisciplined  boy,  unable  to  restrain  his  ardour 
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for  conflict,  coming  into  contact  with  all  his  authorities  just  as 
commonly  as  before  the  war ;  and  knowing  this,  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  the  entire  collected  school  behave  outrageously  to 
a  war  lecturer  (admittedly  very  incapable)  who  upset  their 
susceptibilities. 

It  is  distressing,  but  true.  Christmas  saw  us  like  a  weeded 
garden  ready  to  spring  forth  with  most  unexpected  yet  glorious 
blooms ;  instead  of  which  in  among  the  flowers  we  are  finding 
the  rankest  weeds  which  we  thought  to  have  been  eradicated  by 
the  harrow  of  August,  1914.  Insidiously  old  evils  have  crept  in 
again ;  the  hope  is  that  they  may  not  yet  have  taken  root; ;  we 
are,  as  one  writer  says,  after  all,  in  “mid-channel”;  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight,  the  flourish  and  blare  of  trumpets  with  which 
we  entered  on  this  conflict  have  died  down ;  it  is  all  now  mere 
drudgery,  but  not,  therefore,  less  dangerous. 

There  is  creeping  over  the  public  schools  an  ineffable  boredom, 
a  tedium  bordering  on  disaster.  Boys  are  resenting  the  incentive 
that  is  held  out  to  them,  to  work,  to  play,  because  to  do  so  “will 
help  them  in  some  trenches”  which  are  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  for  them  (at  least  in  their  eyes).  These  boys  know  well 
enough  that  when  the  time  comes  they  will  act  with  the  same 
courage  that  their  elder  brothers  have  shown,  and  are  showing, 
but  with  some  truth  they  claim  the  same  right  to  be  careless, 
free,  and  merry  ;  there  is  a  grave  danger  lest  the  growing  tendency 
all  over  the  country  to  deprive  men  and  wmmen  of  their  legitimate 
and  very  necessary  amusements  should  spread  to  the  public 
schools.  It  is  of  all  fallacies  the  most  insidious  that  the  stern, 
silent,  morose  men  are  the  most  to  be  counted  upon  in  crises ;  the 
gay  and  the  debonair  are  just  as  capable  in  the  time  of  action  as 
the  Puritan  whose  zeal  has  eaten  his  natural  inclinations  up. 
The  sixteen-year-old  must  not  be  bereft  of  all  his  old  gods,  for  if 
he  is  so  bereft  he  will  become  the  callous  “atheist,”  without 
interests,  without  jollity,  without  those  recuperative  faculties 
which  alone  can  keep  a  nation  from  going  to  pieces  while  under¬ 
going  a  great  strain  like  the  present.  The  Corps  work  will  be 
all  tbe  more  effective  if  it  is  kept  interesting  and  not  too 
obtrusive. 

The  standard  of  work  will  be  maintained  much  more  by  the 
incentive  of  interest  than  by  any  ulterior  motive  that  it  “may 
be  useful  in  the  trench  ” ;  games  will  be  played  with  more  keen¬ 
ness  and  vigour  if  they  are  not  always  held  up  as  motives  “to 
keep  fit  for  warfare.”  At  present  boys  are  war-ridden.  They 
would  give  their  eyes  to  be  out  at  the  front,  and  do  not  wish  to 
be  reminded  of  that  fact  at  every  turn  and  phase  of  school  life. 
They  want  to  play  their  house-matches  as  house-matches,  to 
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work  for  whatever  reasons  they  have  ever  had  for  working  of 
old,  to  sleep,  to  eat  as  normally  as  possible,  and  not  to  do  every¬ 
thing  “for  the  glory  of  war.” 

Our  aim  in  education  at  present  ought  rather  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  inclination  of  humane,  generous,  and  liberal  ideas 
than  in  the  development  of  those  faculties  which  make  for  success 
in  military  strategy  and  tactics.  On  all  sides  the  cry  is,  “And 
afterwards,  what  then?”  To  answer  this  cry  in  the  best 
possible  manner  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  commonwealth  is 
the  business  of  all  thinking  men  who  wield  any  influence  on 
our  rulers  of  the  future.  Boys  must  be  made  to  see  that  war 
is  no  solution  of  a  nation’s  difficulties.  At  such  a  time  as  the 
present  it  is  only  too  easy  to  see  and  to  lay  stress  on  the  many 
obvious  advantages  that  war  brings  in  its  train;  it  is  our  duty 
rather  to  impress  on  the  growing  generation  the  manifold 
blessings  of  peace,  side  by  side  with  the  temptations  and  snares 
incident  thereto. 

There  is  little  fear  of  England  becoming  slack,  of  patriotism, 
that  precious  inborn  love  of  the  very  earth  on  which  we  build 
our  homes,  dwindling ;  of  honour,  love,  virtue,  endurance,  and 
humanity  ceasing  to  kindle  their  divine  flames  within  our  hearts ; 
we  are  having,  have  had,  our  lesson  writ  in  unerasable  characters 
upon  our  souls ;  immensities  are  recognised  as  immensities,  the 
ephemeral  is  no  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  eternal  in 
our  time — but  boys  are  queer  cattle  and  want  most  delicate 
handling.  They  are  almost  uncanny  in  their  quickness  to  detect 
hypocrisy,  insincerity,  the  fallacy  in  the  argument ;  obtuse  as  they 
are  in  so  many  ways,  in  this  matter  of  our  relation  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live  they  are,  like  the  Psalmist,  wiser  than  their 
teachers.  They  can  feel,  almost  unconsciously,  that  we  are 
wrong  when  we  dwell  too  much  on  the  absolute  importance  of 
details,  of  tangible  successes  and  failures  in  Flanders,  in  the 
Dardanelles,  in  East  Prussia,  in  the  North  Sea. 

Now  is  the  time  to  throw  our  whole  weight  on  the  side  of 
ideals,  to  make  them  realise  the  myriad-hued  beauty  of  life  in 
which  lies  all  truth,  all  appreciation  of  nobility,  all  religion  and 
depth  of  character.  Patriotism  must  include  not  only  these 
woods  and  fields  of  Wessex,  but  all  fields,  all  woods,  the  sea,  the 
sky,  the  air,  the  downs  and  vales,  all  the  glorious  exuberant 
growth  of  Nature  w^ho  has  so  lavishly,  so  wantonly  splashed  her 
gorgeous  gifts  on  to  the  canvas  of  life  ;  patriotism  means  a  realisa¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  best  in  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsw’orth, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Burke,  Dr.  Johnson.  Patriotism  means  a  sure 
criterion  by  which  we  may  test  the  values  of  things,  by  which  w'e 
may  spurn  the  glitter  and  tinsel,  and  hold  on  to  the  real,  the  true 
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metal,  a  touchstone  of  purity,  of  ceaseless  endeavour,  of  right 
thinking  and  high  living.  It  is  not  in  our  newspapers  or 
periodical  magazines,  in  our  expensive  war  maps,  or  intricate 
martial  theorising  that  we  shall  find  all  this.  Our  minds  and 
souls  have  been  purged  of  all  unhealthy,  loose  thoughts;  how 
much  more  noticeable,  how  much  more  awful  will  be  the  result 
of  it  all  if  we  allow  them  again  to  be  besmirched.  From  hence¬ 
forward  there  must  be  no  blot  on  our  ’scutcheon ;  no  dark  places 
in  our  lives,  no  skeletons  in  our  cupboards. 

Theorists,  far-sighted  and  lofty  in  their  outlook,  emphasise  the 
importance  of  this  and  that  special  vice  that  must  disappear  from 
our  national  life  after  the  war ;  slums  must  go,  poverty  must  be 
reduced,  chicanery  and  jobbing  in  politics  must  disappear,  and 
so  on. 

It  is  not  less  necessary  to  insist  that  the  public  schools  must 
move  with  the  times  ;  large-minded  parents  have  inveighed  against 
the  mistaken  outlook  of  the  public  schools,  and  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  what  they  call  “the  average  product  of  the 
great  schools.”  It  is  our  part  to  see  to  it  that  this  “average” 
is  changed,  that  when  boys  leave  us  they  will  do  so,  really 
educated,  full  of  a  noble  determination,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to 
right  the  wTong,  not  to  acquiesce  in  evil  because  it  has  existed 
for  so  long,  but  to  bind  themselves  in  a  great  brotherhood  to 
master  the  problems  that  compass  them  about,  and  really  leave 
the  world  more  civilised,  more  humane  for  their  having  lived  in  it. 

All  this  is  going  to  be  terribly  difficult,  more  difficult  than 
ever  now  that  we  have  to  work  short-handed  in  the  absence  of 
our  finest  masters,  who  have  decided  that  their  part  lies  in  actual 
fighting ;  the  age  of  the  temporary  master  is  not  one  in  which 
we  should  expect  to  see  the  most  auspicious  results,  yet  so 
magnificent  has  been  the  determination  of  these  old  men  who 
have  returned  to  keep  things  going  while  their  sons  go  to  the 
war,  that  their  influence  is  already  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 

The  sudden,  untimely  deaths  of  our  nearest  and  dearest  have 
done  more  than  all  else  to  teach  some  of  us  the  lessons  we  so 
sorely  needed ;  in  a  less  degree  the  many  letters  home  from  the 
trenches,  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  Belgian  boys,  homeless 
orphans,  yet  steadfast,  full  of  courage  and  determination,  the 
constant  coming  and  going  of  the  wounded,  the  splendid  heroic 
response  of  the  women  already  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  powers, 
all  these  and  a  thousand  other  features  of  our  life  to-day  are 
palpable  signs  which  cannot  fail  to  rouse  in  us  a  sense  of  our 
personal  responsibility,  our  own  obvious  duty  in  the  matter.  I 
look  forward  to  a  not  far  distant  future  as  the  outcome  of  all  this 
time  of  distress,  of  pain,  and  of  horror,  when  the  public  school 
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boy  shall  be  what  we  each  of  us  in  our  inmost  hearts,  if  we  ever 
take  the  trouble  to  think,  always  meant  him  to  be  :  upright,  pure, 
honourable,  truthful,  full  of  a  divine,  restless  power,  which  will 
make  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  mankind  over  whom  he 
will  have  sway.  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  snobbery,  the 
mad  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  incessant  search  for  transient  pleasures, 
undue  athletic  prominence,  slackness  of  aim,  brainlessness,  blind¬ 
ness  to  beauty,  tacit  consent  to  pain,  bullying — all  these  and 
a  million  other  present-day  vices  shall  be  wholly  eradicated  from 
our  system,  and  in  their  place  be  substituted  generosity,  sesthetic 
appreciation  for  whatever  things  are  honourable,  pure,  and  of 
good  report,  indulgence  and  compassion  towards  the  weak,  the 
encouragement  of  the  intellectual,  a  real  understanding  for  the 
things  that  matter,  and  a  turning  away  from  the  things  that 
matter  not. 

In  short,  my  boy  of  the  near  future  will  fulfil  that  ideal  of 
Huxley’s  and  be  “one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and 
fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous 
will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has  learned  to  love 
all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and 
to  respect  others  as  himself.”  This  time  I  know  to  be  coming, 
but  it  rests  with  us,  the  public  schoolmasters  of  1915  (and  a 
stupendous  responsibility  it  is)  to  say  how  soon  such  a  millennium 
shall  arrive.  “They  also  serve”  is  a  trite  and  hackneyed  maxim, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  for  that,  and  there  is  work,  colossal 
work  to  be  done  in  England  to-day  if  we  are  to  gain  from  this 
war  what  providentially  seems  the  obvious  good  that  we  were 
meant  to  gain  from  it.  It  will  need  the  best  brains,  the 
staunchest  hearts,  the  most  inextinguishable  optimism  coupled 
with  calm  serenity,  irresistible,  unchangeable  force,  and  an  almost 
superhuman  love  to  bring  this  about,  but  from  the  little  that  I 
have  seen  in  a  small  out-of-the-way  corner  of  England  since  last 
August,  I  am  as  certain  of  the  result  as  I  am  that  such  a  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  only  too  long  needed  in  what  is  called  the  higher 
educa.tion  of  this  country. 

S.  P.  B.  Mais. 


THE  CONQUEST  OH  GEKMAN  SOUTH-WEST  AEEICA. 


General  Botha’s  campaign  in  German  South-west  Africa  will  in 
future  history  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  gTeat  war  in  which  we  are  now  involved.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  a  country  of 
verdant  fields  and  ever-flowing  water,  the  difficulties  of  making 
war  in  one  of  the  thirstiest,  most  desert,  and  most  inhospitable 
regions  of  all  Africa ;  but  to  those  who  understand  and  appreciate 
the  risks  and  dangers  of  a  campaign  in  such  a  region  as  Great 
Namaqualand  and  Damaraland,  General  Botha’s  advance  to  Wind¬ 
hoek,  and  the  capture  of  the  German  colonial  capital,  must  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  most  striking  feats  in  the  annals  of  our  Colonial 
and  Indian  wars. 

The  Germans,  who  first  established  themselves  in  South-west 
Africa  in  the  year  1884,  have  for  many  years  past  been  preparing 
steadily  for  the  Day  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  threatened. 
They  have  created  with  extreme  care  a  strong  force  of  picked 
soldiers,  colonists  who  have  been  trained  and  armed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aggression  against  British  South  Africa  when  the  time 
should  arrive.  These  have  been  stiffened  by  a  force  of  regular 
troops.  They  have  built  strategic  railways,  one  of  them  through 
hopeless  desert  country,  such  as  the  southern  parts  of  Great 
Namaqualand,  solely  with  a  view  to  attacking  Cape  Colony.  A 
great  wireless  station  was  erected  at  Windhoek,  the  capital,  by 
means  of  which  steady  communication  was  maintained  with  Togo- 
land.  After  Togoland  was  seized  by  the  British,  communication 
was  directed  by  wireless  between  Windhoek  and  German  East 
Africa,  whence  messages  with  Europe  could  be  transmitted.  Con¬ 
siderable  batteries  of  field  guns  were  maintained  at  Keetmanshoep 
and  other  places,  and  a  prodigal  supply  of  machine  guns  was 
provided  at  suitable  stations  in  different  parts  of  tbe  German 
colony.  Blockhouses,  manned  by  ex-artillerymen,  were  erected 
in  many  places  and  armed  with  machine  guns.  Several  aero¬ 
planes  were  imported  and  fitted  up  ;  with  these,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war,  German  airmen  flitted  about  the  country,  showing 
themselves  on  the  outskirts  of  Cape  Colony  and  penetrating 
occasionally  even  as  far  south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town, 
manifestly  with  the  idea  of  terrorising  the  Colonial  Dutch  and 
impressing  upon  their  minds  the  far-reaching  arm  of  Germany. 

The  number  of  the  German  forces  in  South-west  Africa  have 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  7,000  to  15,000  men  of  European 
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blood.  Probably  from  8,000  to  10,000  would  represent  the  true 
figures.  These  were  plentifully  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition, 
accoutrements,  and  horses,  after  the  approved  and  thorough 
German  fashion.  In  addition  to  these  supplies  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  rifles  and  ammunition  were  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  the  Boers  of  British  South  Africa,  who,  it  was  confidently 
expected,  would  rise  at  the  German  invitation  when  the  fateful 
moment  arrived.  It  was  intended  to  bring  over  large  numbers  of 
German  reservists  from  South  America,  but  that  scheme  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  speedy  attainment  of  the  British  command 
of  the  high  seas. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  General  Botha,  although  consider¬ 
ably  taken  by  surprise,  had  begun  to  plan  not  only  the  defence  of 
Cape  Colony  from  German  invasion,  but  an  attack  upon  one  or 
both  of  the  German  ports,  Liideritz  Bay  and  Swakopmund.  His 
attention  was  diverted  for  a  time  by  the  assaults  of  the  renegade 
Maritz,  operating  from  German  territory  and  by  the  rebellion 
of  Beyers  and  De  Wet  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State. 
Maritz  was  quickly  driven  back  after  some  attempts  on  Upington 
and  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  Old  Colony,  and  his  attack,  a 
feeble  one  at  best,  never  had  any  real  chance  of  success  against 
the  small  but  determined  Union  Forces  which  were  able  to 
oppose  him. 

The  Beyers-De  Wet  rebellion,  also  largely  fomented  by  German 
intrigue,  was  a  much  more  serious  matter,  and  General  Botha  had 
to  put  forth  considerable  strength  and  call  up  large  bodies  of  men 
in  order  to  deal  successfully  with  the  situation.  A  brief  but 
masterly  campaign  closed  this  dangerous  episode ;  to  the  disgust 
and  astonishment  of  Germans  in  Africa  and  Europe,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  generous  policy  of  the  British  after  the  Boer 
War  had  had  its  effect,  and  that  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa 
were,  as  General  Botha  had  always  predicted,  as  a  whole  loyal 
to  the  great  Power  which  had  intrusted  them  with  complete  self- 
government,  and  had  created  the  Union  of  British  and  Dutch 
South  Africa.  Beyers  was  drowned  during  a  skirmish.  De  Wet 
was  rounded  up  and  captured,  and  once  more  the  Union  saw  peace 
established  within  its  immense  borders. 

General  Botha  was  now  able  to  turn  his  individual  attention  to 
the  campaign  in  German  South-west  Africa.  He  had  long  recog¬ 
nised  the  difficulties  of  making  war  in  that  country ;  but  he  took 
his  time,  made  his  preparations  with  due  care  and  without  haste 
and  assembled  a  considerable  force,  the  actual  numbers  of  which 
have  been  wisely  concealed,  but  which  have  probably  reached  a 
total  of  more  than  10,000  men.  As  early  as  September  18th  last 
the  port  of  Liideritz  Bay  was  first  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
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Union  Forces.  After  this  there  came  a  long  pause,  until  the 
Beyers-De  Wet  rebellion  had  been  completely  crushed.  While 
this  consummation  was  being  effected  the  Union  Forces  at 
Walfisch  Bay — always,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  tiny  British  out¬ 
post  in  German  South-west  Africa — and  at  Liideritz  Bay  were 
content  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Teuton  efforts. 

By  January  General  Botha  was  dispatching  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Swakopmund,  the  principal  German  port,  a  little  north 
of  the  British  enclave  at  Walfisch  Bay.  This  was  occupied  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  the  Germans  retiring  into  the  interior,  after 
resorting  to  the  dastardly  device,  hitherto  unknown  in  warfare 
between  European  nations,  of  poisoning  the  wells.  Immense 
supplies  had  to  be  forwarded  thither  for  the  northern  advance  on 
Windhoek,  including  thousands  of  gallons  of  water,  condensed 
from  the  sea,  upon  which  our  troops  had  very  largely  to  depend 
during  their  advance  for  the  supply  of  this  priceless  element. 
More  than  two  months  elapsed  before  the  various  columns  were 
ready. 

The  advance  at  length  began  from  three  points,  from  Swakop¬ 
mund  and  Walfisch  Bay  in  the  north,  and  from  the  port  of 
Liideritz  Bay  in  the  south ;  the  force  from  the  latter  place  seizing 
the  diamond  fields  east  of  that  port,  and  thence  thrusting  their 
way  to  Warmbad — in  the  old  maps  often  marked  Nisbet’s  Bath. 
From  Warmbad  the  southern  force,  under  General  Sir  Duncan 
Mackenzie,  made  its  way  due  north  with  the  object  of  destroying 
German  power  in  that  region  and  joining  hands  ultimately  with 
General  Botha,  who  commanded  the  northern  force,  at  Windhoek. 
Both  columns  met  at  times  with  strong  opposition.  At  Gibeon 
in  the  south,  after  a  preliminary  skirmish,  the  Germans  were 
caught,  attacked,  and  defeated  while  entraining  their  forces  for 
a  retreat  upon  Windhoek.  In  this  engagement,  fought  on 
April  28th,  the  Germans  lost  their  field  guns  and  maxims,  some 
200  officers  and  men,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle.  On  the 
northern  advance,  two  days  previous  to  the  Gibeon  fight,  Botha’s 
troops  were  attacked,  fifty  miles  east  of  Swakopmund,  by  a 
German  force  of  about  1,000  men,  well  supported  with  a  number 
of  field  guns.  The  Germans  were  defeated  and  driven  back,  and 
thenceforward  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  advance  lay  in  the 
parched  and  difficult  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the 
Union  troops.  In  this  arduous  march,  especially  that  of  the 
southern  column,  great  tracts  of  utterly  waterless  country  had  to 
be  traversed,  and  the  British  forces  had  to  carry  with  them  not 
only  provision  for  men  and  beasts,  but  water.  The  Germans  had 
destroyed,  filled  up,  or  poisoned  the  wells  and  waterholes  in  their 
retreat,  and  the  problem  not  only  of  feeding,  but  also  watering, 
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the  Union  columns  on  their  advance  was  an  extraordinarily  com¬ 
plex  one.  To  the  late  Sir  George  Farrar,  who  unhappily  lost 
his  life  in  the  very  moment  of  the  triumphant  capture  of 
Windhoek,  fell,  as  Assistant-Quartermaster-General  of  the  British 
forces,  the  tremendous  task  of  providing  for  the  advance  through 
such  a  country.  Sir  George,  a  veteran  of  the  South  African  War, 
accomplished  this  labour  of  Hercules  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  General  Botha,  and  in  the  conquest  of  German  South-west 
Africa  his  name  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  organiser  of 
what  most  men  who  know  their  Africa  must  regard  as  something 
very  like  a  miracle.  The  Germans  destroyed  also  in  their  retreat 
large  stretches  of  the  railway  line,  occasionally  tearing  up  and 
carrying  away  with  them  as  many  as  11 ,000  rails  ;  these  had  to  be 
replaced  or  repaired;  meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  every 
drop  of  water  used  by  the  troops  had  to  be  carried  by  train  from 
the  sea  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Great  Namaqualand,  through  which  the  worst  of  the  advance 
took  place,  is  one  of  the  most  drought-stricken  regions  of  all 
Africa,  not  excepting  even  that  sea  of  barren  sand,  the  Sahara 
itself.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  no  drop  of  rain  falls  for  as 
much  as  six  or  seven  years  on  end.  Over  vast  stretches  the  sand 
is  nearly  white,  and  the  glare  and  irritation  from  the  burning 
expanse  so  great  that  the  men  had  to  march  with  their  faces 
covered  with  green  veils.  Sand-storms  occasionally  occurred  to  add 
to  the  hideous  nature  of  the  march ;  the  sun  heat  was  enormous, 
and  in  the  shade  of  tents  the  temperature  at  times  ran  up  to  as 
much  as  126°  Fahrenheit. 

To  travel  in  such  a  region  is  bad  enough,  but  to  fight  and 
conquer  a  rusi,  unscnipulous,  and  determined  foe  in  the  sun- 
smitten  deserts  of  Great  Namaqualand  demands  assuredly  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  very  high  order.  The  mixed  British  and  Boer  force 
operating  under  General  Botha,  fired  by  the  evil  tale  of  the 
treachery  of  Maritz,  Beyers,  and  De  Wet,  and  of  their  German 
backers,  were  not  to  be  denied.  They  overcame  every  difficulty, 
fought  with  the  utmost  dash  and  bravery,  and  everywhere  drove 
their  Teutonic  adversaries  before  them.  On  May  12th,  General 
Botha,  travelling  by  motor-car,  with  a  email  escort,  in  advance 
of  his  northern  column,  arrived  at  Windhoek,  the  capital  of 
German  South-west  Africa.  On  the  previous  day  he  had  been 
able  to  arrange  terms  of  surrender  with  the  Germans  left  in  the 
town,  which  had  been  completely  abandoned  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  enemy.  Thus,  without  a  final  battle,  the  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Forces.  Some  3,000  Europeans  and 
12,000  natives  are  reported  to  have  been  included  in  the  surrender 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  rolling  stock.  Food  was 
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not  too  plentiful,  the  Union  Forces  having  captured  the  railway 
lines  from  the  coast  and  thus  blocked  supplies.  The  country  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  great  Kalahari  Desert,  an  inaccessible 
and  waterless  region,  whence  no  supplies  of  food  can  possibly 
come  through.  The  bulk  of  the  provisions  remaining  in  the 
capital  had,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  Hun  warriors,  been 
carried  off  by  the  German  fighting  force. 

The  first  Union  troops  to  enter  the  place  were  a  wing  of  the 
Third  Mounted  Brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  Myburgh  and 
Colonel  Mentz.  Not  many  hours  later  Colonel  Alberts,  with  the 
Second  Mounted  Brigade,  followed.  General  Botha  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  then  proceeded  to 
emphasise  the  great  responsibility  resting  on  his  officers  and 
men  in  the  care  of  the  German  women  and  children  left  behind 
in  Windhoek.  How  different  a  proceeding  from  the  savage 
brutality  with  which  the  German  troops  have  taken  possession 
of  Belgian  and  French  cities  in  the  European  campaign ! 

The  capture  of  Windhoek,  as  was  declared  by  General  Botha 
on  his  arrival  at  that  place,  means  without  doubt  the  complete 
and  permanent  possession  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of  the 
whole  territory,  including  Ovampoland,  the  Kaoko  Veldt, 
Damaraland,  and  Great  Namaqualand.  A  few  days  after  the 
surrender  of  Windhoek  a  force  of  Germans  was  met  with  and 
again  defeated  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  remaining 
troops  are  said  to  have  retired  to  Grootfontein,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Ovampo  country,  and  there  have  been  rumours 
that  they  meant  to  retreat  still  further  north  into  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Angola,  where  it  may  be  imagined  they  can  scarcely 
look  to  be  received  with  open  arms.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defeated  and  depressed  remnant  of  the  Teutonic 
forces  remaining  under  arms  will  not  very  long  hence  be  rounded 
up  and  accounted  for.  So  assured  has  General  Botha  been  of  his 
conquest  that  he  has  at  once  disbanded  a  portion  of  his  force, 
and  already  burghers  of  the  Transvaal,  Bechuanaland,  and  Orange 
Free  State  have  reached  their  quiet  homes  and  recounted  to  their 
families  and  friends  the  stirring  and  wonderful  tale  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  German  South-west  Africa. 

That  conquest,  accomplished  with  a  smoothness  and  speed 
that  are  marvellous  if  we  remember  the  tremendous  difficulties 
of  the  campaign,  is,  in  truth,  a  very  complete  and  wonderful 
performance.  Our  generals  of  the  South  African  War,  including 
Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener,  have  borne  cheerful  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  great  qualities  of  General  Louis  Botha,  that  self- 
taught  genius  of  the  veldt,  as  a  soldier  and  a  tactician.  His  brief 
but  masterly  movement  against  Maritz,  Beyers,  and  De  Wet  in 
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the  rebellion  of  1914  added  yet  further  to  his  laurels ;  but  it  has 
remained  for  his  campaign  against  the  Germans  of  South-west 
Africa,  so  skilfully  contrived,  so  carefully  thought  out,  so  per¬ 
fectly  carried  to  success,  to  set  the  seal  of  fame  on  General  Botha 
as  a  master  of  African  war.  His  management  of  this  brief  but 
shining  campaign  is  to  be  compared  with  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  supremely  difficult  art  of  desert  warfare — with  the 
advance  of  Alexander  into  Asia,  with  Napoleon’s  Eastern  cam¬ 
paigns,  with  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  conquest  of  the  Scinde  deserts, 
with  Lord  Kitchener’s  victorious  penetration  of  the  Soudan,  or 
with  Sir  David  Baird’s  famous  desert  march  into  Egypt.  General 
Botha  has  not  only  deserved  well  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
but  he  has  rendered  great  and  lasting  service  to  England  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  her  history.  Whenever  in  the  future  it 
shall  be  his  lot  to  revisit  these  shores,  he  may  be  assured  of  a 
welcome  as  warm  and  spontaneous  and  heartfelt  as  any  warrior 
or  public  man  has  ever  received  from  a  grateful  country. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  regions  conquered  by  General  Botha  and 
his  forces,  a  few  statistics  are  perhaps  the  most  speaking  evidence. 
The  area  of  the  whole  country  is  322,348  square  miles.  The 
total  population  may  be  reckoned  at  about  175,000.  The  esti¬ 
mate  for  German  Government  receipts  amounted  to  £860, 600, 
and  for  expenditure  to  £2,250,000 — a  clear  loss  to  Germany  of 
£1,389,500  for  the  year.  Imports  attained  a  value  of  £2,265,000, 
and  exports  of  £1,425,000.  These  figures  are  not  inviting,  so 
far  as  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  concerned.  But  it  may  be 
safely  said,  now  that  the  territory  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
Union  Government,  that  they  will  be  considerably  altered  for 
the  better.  The  Germans  are  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  very 
extravagant  colonists.  They  have  been  spending  large  sums 
annually  on  strategic  railways,  wireless  apparatus,  armed  forces, 
munitions  of  war,  aeroplanes,  and  other  luxuries,  calculated  not 
for  the  peaceful  penetration  of  a  new  country  but  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  war,  when  the  time  should  be  ripe,  upon  their  British 
neighbours.  The  numbers  of  their  officials  have  been  altogether 
disproportionate — about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  white  population— 
and  the  natives,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply, 
and  so  contribute  a  steadily  growing  wealth  in  trade  and  taxation, 
have  been  hideously  slaughtered,  harassed,  and  ground  down  by 
their  German  overlords.  In  fact,  for  years  the  policy  of  the 
Huns  in  South-we^  Africa  has  been  to  get  rid  of  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  so  open  the  way  for  the 
white  settler. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Germans  had  a  long,  costly,  and 
fatiguing  war  with  the  active  and  daring  chief  Hendrik  Witbooi, 
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captain  of  a  clan  of  Namaqua  Hottentots.  Witbooi  and  his 
mounted  men,  all  of  them  hunters  and  many  of  them  good  shots, 
were  altogether  too  much  for  the  heavy-footed  German  com¬ 
mandos,  whom  they  punished  heavily  from  time  to  time.  Wit¬ 
booi,  in  fact,  enjoyed  himself  immensely  and  had  great  times 
with  his  opponents.  Finally  the  Teutons  were  very  glad  to 
make  peace  with  their  elusive  and  irritating  opponent,  and  prac¬ 
tically  bribe  him  to  be  a  good  subject.  When  peace  was  signed, 
in  1894,  Witbooi,  the  chief  of  a  trumpery  Hottentot  clan,  was 
actually  honoured  with  a  German  decoration !  In  October,  1903, 
the  Bondelz warts,  another  Hottentot  tribe,  dwelling  immediately 
north  of  the  Orange  Kiver,  driven  to  desperation  by  their  German 
governors,  rose  in  revolt.  The  causes  of  their  rebellion,  and  of 
that  of  the  Hereros  (Damaras),  which  occurred  soon  after  (1904), 
were  the  abuses  of  the  white  traders,  the  brutal  methods  of  certain 
officials,  and  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  tribal  lands.  This 
war,  which  became  one  of  practical  extermination,  cost  Germany 
the  lives  of  5,000  soldiers  and  settlers  and  an  expenditure  of 
fl5,0(X),000.  In  October,  1904,  General  von  Trotha,  exasperated 
by  his  want  of  success,  issued  the  following  proclamation  of 
“frightfulness”: — “Within  the  German  borders  every  Herero, 
with  or  without  a  rifle,  with  or  without  cattle,  will  be  shot.  I 
will  not  take  any  more  women  or  children.  But  I  will  drive 
them  back  to  your  people  or  have  them  fired  on.”  This  pro¬ 
clamation  was,  by  order  of  Prince  Buelow,  afterwards  totally 
repealed — not,  however,  until  untold  savagery  had  been  wrought 
upon  the  unfortunate  natives,  who,  harassed  by  the  Germans 
and  decimated  by  smallpox,  died  in  thousands.  The  Herero- 
Damaras  are  not,  like  the  Hottentots,  a  warlike  and  horse-using 
nation ;  neither,  like  those  people,  are  they  of  much  account 
with  the  rifle — in  fact,  the  assegai  is  their  natural  weapon. 

In  1905  Colonel  Leutwein,  Governor  of  German  South-west 
Africa,  resigned,  and  Von  Trotha  was  superseded.  In  November 
of  that  year  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed  to  the  Hereros.  The  war,< 
however,  dragged  on,  Hendrik  Witbooi  and  his  clan  having  mean¬ 
while  joined  the  other  revolting  tribes.  Hendrik  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  in  November,  1905,  and  his  son  Samuel  Witbooi 
surrendered  a  little  later  to  the  new  Governor,  Von  Lindequist, 
an  official  of  milder  and  more  humane  measures  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Peace  was  finally  secured  in  1907,  by  which  time 
between  20,000  and  30,000  of  the  Hereros  had  perished,  and  the 
Hottentot  clans,  always  a  declining  race,  had  suffered  very  heavy 
losses.  Some  idea  of  the  cost  and  magnitude  of  the  German 
operations  during  these  years  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  19,000  troops  in  the  field. 
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Governor  Von  Lindequist  was  promoted  to  Berlin  in  this  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Herr  Von  Schuckmann.  Von  Lindequist, 
it  may  be  remarked,  had  been  formerly  German  Consul  General 
at  Cape  Town, 

German  South-west  Africa  as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
an  inviting  country.  The  rainfall  averages  no  more  than  three 
inches  annually  for  Damaraland  and  Great  Namaqualand,  and 
the  country  can  show  no  running  water  south  of  the  Cunene  Eiver 
— the  northern  boundary ;  much  of  the  land  is  sheer  waterless 
desert,  and  the  coast  belt,  especially,  is  terribly  lacking  in  this 
respect  from  north  to  south.  The  little  British  settlement  of 
Walfisch  Bay,  for  example,  has  always  been  compelled  to  obtain 
its  supply  of  fresh  water  periodically  by  ship  from  Cape  Town. 
The  southern  half  of  Great  Namaqualand  is  the  most  barren  and 
inhospitable  region  of  all,  and  British  missionaries  and  travellers, 
such  as  Robert  Moffat,  Sir  James  Alexander,  and  others  have 
borne  eloquent  testimony  to  the  terrors  of  that  drought-stricken 
region. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Namaqualand  are,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  Hottentots,  whose  ancestors  once  proudly  called  themselves 
Khooi-Khooin — “men  of  men.”  These  are  a  pastoral  people,  split 
up  into  various  septs  or  clans,  such  as  the  Velschoondragers, 
Bondelzwarts,  Orlams,  Topnaars,  and  others,  nearly  all  of  pure 
Hottentot  blood.  They  speak  Boer  Dutch,  and  the  ancient 
Hottentot  language  is  falling  slowly  into  oblivion  among  them. 
They  are  a  raiding,  restless  folk,  and  for  years  were  at  feud  with 
their  northern  neighbours  the  Herero-Damaras.  They  possess 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  a  certain  number  of  horses.  Some 
portions  of  Great  Namaqualand  are  capable  of  supporting  a  fair 
head  of  stock,  and  with  the  sinking  of  deep  wells  in  these  and 
other  portions  of  South-west  Africa,  the  conditions  of  pastoral 
farming  can,  no  doubt,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Cape  Colony,  be 
greatly  improved.  The  Hottentots  are  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
South  Africa,  a  steadily  declining  race.  Formerly  they  numbered 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  these  regions  and  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
In  1894  the  numbers  of  pure-blooded  Hottentots  in  Great  Nama¬ 
qualand  were  reckoned  at  some  17,000 ;  but  since  the  insurrection 
of  1904-07  this  total  must  have  been  very  considerably  reduced. 
Unlike  the  Kaffirs,  Bechuanas,  Zulus,  and  Basutos,  who  thrive 
and  increase  steadily  alongside  the  white  settlers  of  British  South 
Africa,  the  Hottentots,  quick  and  intelligent  though  they  are, 
never  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  their  own  with  their 
wffiite  neighbours ;  during  the  last  hundred  years  they  have 
vanished  as  a  nation  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  same  future 
seems  to  be  before  them  in  their  last  stronghold  of  Great  Nama- 
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qualand.  They  are,  unfortunately,  less  capable  of  resisting  strong 
dritik,  and  have  been  less  adequately  protected  from  this  curse 
to  native  life  than  any  other  South  African  aboriginal  race. 

The  Damaras — more  properly  the  Ova-Hereros — of  the  country 
immediately  north  of  Great  Namaqualand  are  a  tribe  of  Bantu 
descent,  devoted  to  cattle  raising,  and  not  very  warlike  by  nature. 
Twenty  years  ago  their  population  was  estimated  at  about  70,000, 
but  they  have  been  so  terribly  mishandled  by  the  Germans  and 
by  smallpox  that  they  probably  now  number  little  more  than  half 
that  total. 

In  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Damaraland  are  to  be  found  the 
Berg  Damaras,  a  curious  tribe  of  Bushman-Hottentot  descent, 
who,  although  their  blood  has  been  mingled  with  that  of  other 
races,  still  use  the  ancient  Hottentot  tongue.  They  are  a  feeble 
folk,  and  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  miserable  bondage  by  the 
stronger  tribes  about  them.  They  probably  number  now  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand.  Then,  again,  in  the  more 
desert  portions  of  the  north-east,  are  to  be  found  the  San  Damup, 
or  hunting  Bushmen,  who  keep  far  away  from  civilisation  and 
live  by  the  chase. 

The  Ovampo  are  a  fine  race  of  Bantus,  inhabiting  the  northern 
portion  of  German  South-west  Africa,  and  living  in  a  much 
greater  degree  of  comfort  than  their  neighbours.  They  are  great 
and  industrious  agriculturists,  somewhat  quarrelsome  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  given  to  cattle  lifting.  Theirs  is  the  richest,  best 
watered,  and  most  profitable  part  of  the  whole  territory,  and  owing 
probably  to  their  numbers — about  100,000 — their  boldness,  and 
their  remoteness,  they  have  suffered  apparently  far  less  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  They  have  an 
excellent  breed  of  small  cattle,  handsome  and  shapely  creatures, 
which  are  good  flesh  producers  and  milkers,  and  are  in  much 
request,  where  they  can  be  obtained,  in  the  colonies  of  the  South 
African  Union. 

Hitherto  the  German  traders  in  South-west  Africa  have  dealt 
chiefly  in  cattle,  selling  their  goods  to  the  Damaras,  Ovampos, 
and  Hottentots,  and  receiving  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  in  exchange. 
There  is  no  market  for  any  large  quantity  of  cattle  in  the  country, 
and  these  traders  have  been  compelled  to  send  their  herds,  thus 
taken  in  barter,  very  long  distances  before  they  can  dispose  of 
them.  The  writer,  while  on  a  hunting  expedition  towards  Lake 
Ngami  some  years  ago,  once  encountered  one  of  these  German 
traders,  who  was  journeying  overland  with  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  his  stock  at  Kimberley.  I 
met  him  on  the  Botletli  Kiver.  He  had  then  been  travelling 
leisurely  for  a  year  since  he  left  Walfisch  Bay,  and  had  seen  no 
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white  man  during  that  time.  He  had  still  to  cross  the  dreaded 
Kalahari  Desert,  and  would  certainly  not  market  his  stock  for 
another  three  months  or  more.  Meanwhile  he  and  his  native 
herdsmen  had  to  live,  and  what  with  deaths  from  thirst,  lions, 
disease,  and  the  needs  of  his  men,  his  herd  must  have  suffered 
very  severely  before  he  sold  the  remnant  of  them.  Yet  the  trade 
was  regarded  as  a  profitable  one,  and  I  know  that  this  particular 
German  was  able,  in  after  years,  to  retire  to  Berlin  and  live  in 
comfort,  which  he  had  certainly  not  done  in  South-west  Africa. 

The  richest  asset  falling  to  the  Union  by  General  Botha’s 
conquest  of  German  South-west  Africa  is  probably  the  important 
diamond  fields,  discovered  a  few  years  since  east  of  Luderitz 
Bay.  Diamonds  of  good  quality,  albeit  somewhat  small  of  size, 
have  been  found  here,  and  the  output  attained  during  the  first 
year  of  discovery — 1908-9 — the  value  of  jC1,000,000.  Valuable 
deposits  of  copper  have  been  discovered  also  at  Otavi,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Ovampo  country ;  but  owing  to  the  distance 
from  the  coast  the  mining  industry  here  and  at  other  places  has 
been  much  hampered. 

The  conquest  of  German  South-west  Africa  may  not  result  in 
any  great  accession  of  value  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  Union ; 
but  it  will  be  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  some  very  ill  and 
dangerous  neighbours  who  never  ought  to  have  been  there — 
neighbours  who  have  always  been  plotting,  troublesome,  and 
hatefully  envious.  Its  acquisition  will  complete  and  round  off 
to  a  compact  whole  all  the  British  regions  of  Southern  Africa. 

H.  A.  Bryden. 
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Upon  the  day  on  which  Germany  declared  war  on  Eussia  and 
France,  and  ushered  in  a  new  epoch  of  history,  the  pious  among 
the  Jews  all  over  the  world  were  celebrating  by  a  solemn  fast 
the  two  thousand  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  and  the  dispersion  of  their  people.  During  those 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  the  Jews  have  stood  at  the 
graves  of  a  series  of  world-empires,  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Eome ;  they  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  scores  of 
nations ;  and  a  small  remnant  of  them  has  survived  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  persecution  and  suffering,  dispersed  among  the  peoples, 
everywhere  and  nowhere  at  home,  an  eternal  nationality  and 
an  eternal  problem.  The  Jewish  problem  has  its  root  in  the  fact 
that  everywhere  Jews  form  a  distinctive  minority,  living  in  an 
environment  which  is  either  hostile  and  crushing,  or  tolerant  and 
disintegrating,  yet  refusing  to  be  absorbed  like  other  minorities, 
and  maintaining  a  racial  as  well  as  a  religious  separateness. 
Minorities  must  suffer — suff ranee  is  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe. 
From  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity  the  Jews  have  aroused 
the  envy  or  enmity  of  sections  of  their  Gentile  neighbours.  In 
the  Graeco-Eoman  epoch  the  charge  made  against  them  by  their 
enemies  was  that  they  were  nationalists  in  a  cosmopolitan 
society ;  and  to-day  it  is  that  they  are  cosmopolitans  in  a  national 
society.  But  always  they  are  different,  and  in  the  less  civilised 
countries  the  object  of  differentiation.  For  over  a  thousand  years 
they  were  ruthlessly  repressed  in  Europe,  and  forced  to  live  in  a 
position  of  “rightlessness.”  Their  struggle  w^as  rather  against 
death  than  for  life ;  they  fought  to  preserve  their  heritage,  but  had 
never  the  opportunity  to  enlarge  it. 

The  French  Eevolution,  which  heralded  a  new  hope  for 
Humanity,  promised  a  new  Exodus  for  the  oppressed  people.  At 
last  the  gates  of  the  Ghetto  were  opened,  and  the  Jew  might 
become  again  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  genius  and  talent 
which  had  for  centuries  been  pent  up  in  narrow  confines,  w^asted 
if  they  could  not  find  scope  in  the  preservation  of  Judaism, 
suddenly  burst  forth  to  conquer  the  more  spacious  realms  to 
which  they  were  admitted.  Political  and  civil  emancipation  was 
the  goal  of  endeavour  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe ;  and 
wherever  the  first  steps  towards  it  were  taken,  a  number  of  Jews 
fought  their  way  to  high  positions,  and  displayed  an  amazing 
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intellectual  vigour  sharpened  by  centuries  of  hard  experience. 
Three  brilliant  figures,  Benjamin  Disraeli  in  England,  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle  in  Germany,  stand  out  above 
the  rest,  and  typify  the  immense  energy  of  the  released  Jewish 
intellect.  Men  believed  that  the  age  of  intolerance  had  altogether 
passed,  and  that  the  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  was  to  be 
realised ;  and  in  the  flush  of  that  hope  Jews  began  to  abandon 
their  age-long  yearning  for  the  restoration  of  their  nationality, 
and  to  regard  themselves  simply  as  a  religious  community.  They 
were  to  be  no  longer  a  peculiar  people,  but  a  peculiar  persuasion. 

The  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  served 
to  shatter  the  brilliant  dreams  of  the  first,  and  to  bring  home  to 
the  Jew  once  again  that  he  was  still  an  anomaly  among  the 
nations.  The  universalism  of  the  French  Eevolution  was  followed 
by  an  intensification  of  the  national  idea,  by  the  making  of  Italy, 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  Balkan  States ;  and  the  new  national 
enthusiasm  soon  trended  towards  Chauvinism  and  the  narrowing 
of  human  sympathies.  It  was  Bismarck  who  in  the  ’seventies 
for  political  reasons  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  modern  anti-Semitic 
movement.  From  Germany,  where  it  was  social  and  intellectual, 
the  persecution  passed  to  Russia  and  Roumania,  where  it  was 
physical  and  political.  The  new  “Hep!  Hep!”  was  heard  not 
only  in  the  less  civilised  States  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  at  the 
very  sources  of  enlightenment,  and  it  was  shouted  before  the  end 
of  the  century  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  In  answer  to  that  cry  of 
hate  came  a  rousing  trumpet-call,  “Israel  a  nation !  ” 

It  is  just  twenty  years  since  the  Dreyfus  case  stirred  Europe, 
and  gave  the  impulse  to  the  man  who  founded  the  modern 
Zionist  movement.  Zionism,  indeed,  as  an  idea,  as  the  longing  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  return  to  the  Jewdsh  land  and  restore  the 
Jewish  life  in  its  fulness,  had  been  the  undying  hope  of  the 
faithful  amid  the  Jewish  people.  The  ideal  was  as  old  as  the 
dispersion,  and  had  kept  alive  the  Jewish  soul  in  the  incessant 
struggle.  Before  the  anti-Semitic  spectre  had  raised  its  head  of 
hatred,  the  most  noble  of  English  woman-novelists  had  put  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  her  heroes  an  eloquent  expression  of  that 
hope  :  “In  the  multitude  of  the  ignorant  in  three  continents  who 
observe  our  rites,”  says  Daniel  Deronda,  “and  make  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  divine  unity,  the  soul  of  Judaism  is  not  dead.  Revive 
the  organic  centre ;  let  the  unity  of  Israel,  which  has  made  the 
growth  and  form  of  its  religion,  be  an  outward  reality.  Looking 
forward  to  a  land  and  a  polity,  our  dispersed  people  in  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  may  share  the  dignity  of  a  national  life  which 
has  a  voice  among  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  West,  which  wall 
plant  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  our  race  so  that  it  may  be,  as  of 
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old,  a  medium  of  transmission  and  understanding.  ...”  In  the 
very  year  (1875)  that  Daniel  Deronda  was  published,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Jewish  colonisation  were  made  in  Palestine  ;  but  Zionism 
as  an  organised  national  movement  was  born  twenty  years  later, 
when  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl — then  only  known  as  a  writer  of  dis¬ 
tinction — made  a  call  on  his  people  for  concerted  action.  Herzl, 
who  was  an  Austrian  Jew,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  as  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  to  report  upon  the  Dreyfus 
case ;  and  the  shame  of  the  anti- Jewish  outburst  in  Paris  awoke 
him  to  a  full  Jewish  consciousness.  It  stung  him  to  the  quick  that 
Eepublican  France,  one  hundred  years  after  the  Declaration  of  the 
Eights  of  Man,  should  desire  to  condemn  a  Jew  and  through  him 
all  Jews ;  and  that  in  the  boasted  centre  of  culture  and  civilisation, 
“A  bas  les  Juifs  ”  should  still  be  a  popular  cry.  In  the  passion  of 
the  moment,  and  while  still  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  Jewish 
movement  towards  Palestine,  Herzl  composed  out  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  a  scheme  for  creating  a  Jewish  State  by  the  combined  effort 
of  the  Jewish  capitalists  and  the  Jewish  masses.  He  presented  it 
to  Baron  de  Hirsch,  the  most  notable  Jewish  financier  of  the 
moment,  who  had  begun  to  devote  his  millions  to  the  redemption 
of  the  victims  of  Eussian  and  Eoumanian  persecution.  The  man 
of  ideas,  however,  could  not  convince  the  man  of  money ;  and  as 
Disraeli,  when  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  listen  to  him, 
turned  from  Parliament  to  the  Press,  so  Herzl  when  he  failed  to 
persuade  the  Baron  turned  from  the  philanthropists  to  the  people. 
At  once  many  scattered  groups  and  enthusiasts  welcomed  him  as 
the  leader  and  deliverer  for  whom  they  were  waiting,  and  he 
discovered  that  the  new  conviction  which  had  been  born  in  him 
was  almost  identical  with  the  old  aspiration  of  his  race.  The 
idealists  among  the  dispersed  people — and  they  were  to  be  found 
in  every  country — yearned  not,  indeed,  for  a  fresh  Jewish  State, 
blit  for  the  revival  of  the  Jewish  nationality  in  its  old  home  ;  and 
Herzl  found  straightway  an  international  following  ready  to  be  led. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  constant  struggle  for  eman¬ 
cipation  in  Europe  had  been  attended  with  sporadic  efforts  for  a 
resettlement  in  Palestine.  Both  Disraeli  and  Lassalle,  in  the 
heyday  of  their  youth,  dreamt  of  putting  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  people  and  leading  them  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  Disraeli 
declared  that  his  Alroy,  which  contains  the  romance  of  a 
pseudo-Messiah  of  the  Middle  Ages,  represented  his  ideal  ambi¬ 
tion.  With  men  of  less  genius  the  idea  passed  from  dream  to 
practical  reality.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  the  first  Jew  to  hold 
municipal  office  in  England,  obtained  in  1837  from  Mehemet  Ali, 
then  Pasha  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  promise  of  a  large  concession 
for  Jewish  colonisation.  The  intervention  of  the  European  Powers, 
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who  drove  back  the  Albanian  warrior  from  his  Eastern  conquest, 
brought  the  scheme  to  naught,  and  the  Anglo- Jewish  philan¬ 
thropist  had  to  content  himself  with  a  few  small  agricultural 
settlements.  Some  forty  years  later,  the  outbreak  of  the  bitter 
Eussian  persecution  gave  a  practical  impulse  to  the  idealistic  striv¬ 
ing,  and  started  a  current  of  emigration  from  Eastern  Europe 
back  to  the  land.  Pinsker,  a  leader  of  Eusso-Jewish  thought, 
wrote  a  book  entitled  Self-Emancipation,  in  which  he  impressed 
on  his  brethren  the  futility  of  seeking  in  political  and  civil  rights 
the  solution  of  their  problem,  and  the  need  for  realising  their  own 
nationality,  and  living  according  to  their  own  traditions.  Societies 
of  “Lovers  of  Zion”  sprang  up  in  the  chief  Jewish  communities, 
which  had  as  their  object  to  further  the  establishment  of  an  idyllic 
centre  of  Jewish  life  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  head  of  the 
French  house  of  Eothschild  came  to  the  help  of  the  agricultural 
pioneers  who  had  settled  in  little  villages  on  the  land,  and  helped 
them  over  their  period  of  trial.  Nevertheless,  till  Herzl  came, 
the  movement  remained  on  a  small  scale,  and  did  not  attain  the 
dimensions  of  a  national  striving.  With  his  motto,  “Israel  one 
people,”  he  called  it  at  once  to  the  larger  sphere. 

As  soon  as  the  man  of  ideas  came  into  touch  with  the  actual 
efforts  of  his  brethren,  he  abandoned  the  notion  of  the  independent 
State  which  had  leapt  from  his  literary  brain,  and  substituted  for 
it  that  of  “the  legally-assured  Home.”  Eealising,  too,  the  mag¬ 
netism  of  Palestine,  he  straightway  discarded  the  thought  of  any 
other  country  as  that  home.  The  Jews  needed  the  power  to 
develop  themselves  nationally,  which  depends  on  spiritual 
rather  than  political  freedom.  For  nationality,  as  Herzl,  and  as 
Mazzini,  the  prophet  of  modern  nationality,  conceived  it,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  spiritual  thing,  based  not  on  political  allegiance,  but  on 
common  language,  common  ideals,  a  common  past  of  weal  and 
woe,  a  common  outlook  into  the  future.  And  the  Jewish  people, 
through  centuries  of  wandering  and  persecution,  had  cherished  the 
common  soul  which  segregates  a  nationality.  The  centrifugal 
forces  that  urged  them  from  the  Ghetto,  and  the  glamour  of  the 
brilliant  culture  which  dazzled  them  as  they  stepped  from  the 
Cave  into  the  enlightened  world,  had  for  a  time  overpowered  in 
Western  Europe  that  common  consciousness.  Half-scorned  and 
half-tolerated  by  their  environment,  they  were  sinking  into 
scepticism  and  self-depreciation,  when  Herzl,  by  his  statesman¬ 
ship  and  his  enthusiasm,  re-awakened  their  nobler  impulses. 
He  demanded  for  the  Jewish  people  in  the  first  place  a  public 
platform,  a  forum  where  the  representatives  of  the  scattered 
communities  might  meet  as  in  a  Parliament  to  consult  together 
as  to  their  future.  To  this  end  he  summoned  the  Zionist 
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CoDgress,  and  founded  an  organ,  Die  Welt,  which  was  designed 
to  have  a  universal  Jewish  appeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  sought  to  shake  the  national  move¬ 
ment  clear  of  the  trammels  of  the  Ghetto.  The  Jewish  nation¬ 
ality  must  realise  not  only  its  own  salvation,  but  the  highest 
possible  idea  of  social  life.  Jewish  settlers  would  bring  to  their 
Eastern  home  the  excellences  of  the  civilisation  of  the  European 
lands  in  which  they  had  lived,  and  crown  them  with  the  Hebraic 
spirit  which  was  their  peculiar  heritage.  Palestine  should  be 
an  “Altneuland,”  the  harmony  of  old  and  new ;  and  it  would  offer 
something  stirring  to  Jewry ;  hope  for  the  young,  a  vision  for 
the  old,  and  for  all  the  world  something  beautiful.  At  the  first 
Zionist  Congress,  which  met  in  Switzerland  (at  Basle)  in  1897, 
the  aim  of  the  movement  was  thus  defined  ;  “to  secure  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  Palestine  a  publicly-assured  home  ” ;  and  the 
methods  decided  on  for  the  realisation  of  this  aim  were  (1)  to 
arouse  the  Jewish  masses  to  united  action  by  propaganda  in  all 
the  lands  of  the  dispersion ;  (2)  to  establish  a  powerful  financial 
instrument  by  which  to  obtain  from  the  Sultan  a  concession  for 
large  colonisation ;  and  (3)  to  secure  by  diplomatic  action  the 
support  of  the  European  Powers  for  the  Jewish  settlement. 

Herzl’s  plans  revealed  something  of  poetical  fantasy  and 
brilliant  impossibility ;  yet  by  his  personality  he  seemed  during 
the  ten  years  of  life  which  remained  to  him  to  be  achiev¬ 
ing  the  impossible,  and  transmuting  the  dream  to  reality. 
Without  any  training  in  diplomacy  or  public  affairs,  he 
moved  princes,  chancellors,  and  ministers  to  pay  serious  heed 
to  his  cause.  He  was  granted  audiences  of  the  German  Kaiser 
in  Berlin  and  Palestine ;  he  had  long  conferences  with  Abdul 
Hamid  at  Yildiz  Kiosk ;  he  pleaded  the  Jewish  case  with  Plehve, 
the  Eussian  Premier,  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  he  engaged  the 
sympathies  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  the  English  Colonial  Office. 
The  Sultan  was  deeply  impressed  by  his  bearing  and  his  appeal. 
“This  man,”  he  exclaimed,  “seems  to  possess  the  spirit  of  a 
prophet,  and  to  lead  his  people  like  a  new  Moses.”  But  the 
charter  for  the  Jewish  settlement  was  withheld.  At  one  time 
it  seems  that  it  was  promised  on  condition  that  a  sum  of  two 
millions  (Turkish)  were  paid  into  the  treasury ;  but  though  Herzl 
had  gathered  around  him  many  of  the  Jews  of  intellectual  light, 
as  Zangwill  in  England  and  Nordau  in  Prance,  he  could  not 
capture  the  men  of  financial  leading.  The  poor  had  subscribed 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the  Zionist  Bank  ;  the  rich ,  in  foolish 
fear  of  compromising  their  citizenship,  refused  their  part.  It  was 
a  bitter  blow  for  the  idealist  leader  that  the  hope  of  a  nation  should 
be  held  up  for  the  lack  of  a  little  money. 
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Foiled  for  the  moment  at  Constantinople,  the  Zionist  leader 
turned  towards  another  gate  of  hope.  On  the  border  of  Palestine 
lay  a  land  unpopulated  and  under  British  control ;  and  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  England  for  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  blessings  of 
English  rule  he  had  the  liveliest  appreciation.  He  suggested  to  the 
Egyptian  authorities  that  Jewish  colonisation  should  be  permitted 
in  the  territory  of  El  Arish,  which  corresponded  with  part  of 
the  old  Philistia.  The  response  was  not  unsympathetic,  and  a 
Commission,  headed  by  Col.  A.  E.  Goldsmid,  w^as  sent  to  explore 
the  land.  It  reported  that  to  make  the  land  colonisable  irrigation 
was  necessary ;  but  no  water  could  be  spared  from  Egypt,  and  so 
the  scheme  was  perforce  abandoned.  Then,  however,  came  a 
dramatic  turn.  The  Colonial  Office  offered  Herzl  a  territory  for 
Jewish  colonisation  on  a  semi-autonomous  basis  in  British  East 
Africa.  The  offer  was  announced  to  the  Zionist  Congress  of  1905, 
with  a  recommendation  that  another  Commission  should  be  sent 
to  investigate  the  territory.  At  once  the  deeper  spiritual  feelings 
of  the  movement  were  revealed.  The  Russian  Zionists,  who 
formed  the  most  powerful  group,  and  who  were  faced  by  the  most 
pressing  material  need,  were  almost  to  a  man  for  rejecting  the 
offer.  Uganda  meant  nothing  to  their  Jewish  consciousness,  and 
their  desire  was  less  for  a  refuge  from  persecution  for  the  Jewish 
body  than  for  a  spiritual  centre  for  the  Jewish  soul.  Palestine 
alone  could  supply  that  centre,  and  nothing  could  be  allowed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  cherished  goal.  Many  of  the  other 
delegates,  representing  communities  which  felt  no  pressing  need 
for  themselves,  were  eager  to  try  the  possibilities  of  the  proffered 
land.  Herzl,  who  was  bent  above  all  things  on  holding  together 
all  his  followers,  persuaded  the  Congress  by  a  supreme  effort  to 
appoint  the  Commission,  and  then  left  Basle  to  die  after  a  few 
months  of  an  over-taxed  heart.  His  movement  was  still  in  the 
atmosphere  of  vision.  He  had  not  brought  his  people  to  the  land 
of  promise,  but  he  left  them  the  precious  heritage  of  a  heroic 
remembrance  : — 

“  Nay,  never  falter,  no  great  deeds  are  wrought 
By  falterers  who  wait  for  certainties. 

The  greatest  gift  a  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  be  a  hero.” 

Since  his  death,  Zionism  has  lived  through  a  soberer  and  less 
brilliant  period.  It  has  found  no  second  statesman,  and  has 
passed  from  the  soaring  of  youth  to  the  practical  work  of  middle 
age.  The  Executive,  which  had  been  put,  as  it  were,  into 
commission,  has  had  no  diplomatic  triumphs  to  reveal  to  the 
Congress,  no  brilliant  vistas  to  display.  The  assembly  which 
followed  Herzl’s  death,  after  receiving  a  somewhat  adverse  report 
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from  the  party  of  investigation,  definitely  rejected  the  East 
African  scheme,  and  the  main  line  of  practical  development  was 
shifted  to  the  peaceful  penetration  of  Palestine  by  the  increase 
of  Jewish  influence,  the  extension  of  agricultural  colonies,  and 
the  establishment  of  cultural  institutions  in  the  land.  Zangwill, 
indeed,  who  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  urging  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Uganda  offer,  led  off  a  party  of  those  who  desired 
to  found  straightway  an  autonomous  Jewish  settlement  anywhere, 
rather  than  wait  for  a  slow  progress  in  Palestine.  He  formed 
the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation,  which  set  itself  to  look  for 
a  temporary  home.  So  far  it  has  found  only  a  series  of  blessed 
words,  Cyrenaica,  Mesopotamia,  Westralia,  and  Angola.  Each 
in  turn  has  been  examined,  and  each  in  turn  has  been  found 
wanting  either  in  physical  advantages  or  in  the  conditions  of 
colonisation ;  all  alike  failed  to  appeal  to  the  Jewish  consciousness. 
The  Territorial  Organisation  has  therefore  remained  an  abstrac¬ 
tion,  aloof  both  from  material  reality  and  the  spiritual  sympathies 
of  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  Zionist  movement  proper  has  continued  its 
progress  in  the  land  of  its  goal.  It  abandoned  perforce,  for  lack 
of  a  true  successor  to  Herzl,  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  public 
guarantee  for  a  settlement ;  but  the  Turkish  Eevolution  which 
astonished  the  world  in  1908  gave  to  the  compulsory  abandonment 
the  appearance  of  wise  prescience.  For,  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Hamidian  regime,  the  notion  of  a  charter  for  autonomous 
colonisation  was  rendered  futile ;  and  in  a  reformed  Ottoman 
Empire  Zionists  had  no  other  desire  than  to  form  in  Palestine 
a  loyal  population,  enjoying  freedom  for  its  own  social  and  cultural 
ideas.  It  was  the  expressed  policy  of  the  Zionist  Executive  to 
strengthen  the  prescriptive  title  which  the  Jews  could  set  up  to 
Palestine,  based  on  a  2,000  year  old  possession,  by  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  title  of  a  dominant  interest,  which  would  consist  in  the  fact 
that  Palestine  depended  economically  on  the  Jews,  and  would  owe 
its  progress  to  Jewish  institutions  and  resources.  Herzl  had  depre¬ 
cated  the  colonisation  of  the  land  till  a  legal  basis  had  been  secured 
for  the  Jewish  immigration.  He  was  opposed  to  “the  smuggling 
of  a  few  families  into  Palestine,”  and  to  the  semi-philanthropic 
methods  of  the  Lovers  of  Zion !  But  his  objections  could  not  be 
maintained  under  the  new  conditions,  and  what  the  Jews  asked 
from  the  Young  Turks  was  not  a  grant  of  privileges,  but  a  chance 
of  free  development. 

The  popular  revolution  in  the  Orient — as  in  Europe  a  century 
earlier — was  indeed  followed  by  an  intensification  of  the  national 
spirit.  Turkey  has  been  for  centuries  a  mosaic  of  Empire  and 
not  (in  Zangwill’s  phrase)  a  melting-pot;  i.e.,  it  has  embraced  a 
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number  of  nationalities  each  enjoying  in  large  measure  its  own 
language,  religion,  and  institutions,  and  has  not  attempted  to  fuse 
them  together  into  a  homogeneous  mass.  But  after  the  con¬ 
stitutional  change,  an  effort  was  made  to  Ottomanise  the  whole, 
and  some  suspicion  was  felt  inevitably  of  the  new  movement  which 
had  set  out  originally  to  form  an  autonomous  province.  The  Turks 
were  not  so  quick  to  appreciate  the  change  in  Zionist  policy  as 
w’as  the  Jew  to  appreciate  the  change  in  Turkish  conditions.  In 
former  times  the  Jews  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  Empire.  As  the  letters  of  Lady  Wortley 
Montagu  reveal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
were  “  an  incredible  power  in  the  country ;  they  have  many 
privileges  above  all  national  Turks  themselves,  and  have  formed 
a  very  considerable  commonwealth,  and  have  drawn  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Empire  into  their  hands.  .  .  .  They  are  the 
physicians,  the  stewards,  and  the  interpreters  of  all  the  great 
men.”  The  events  of  the  last  half-century  might  have  convinced 
the  Turks  that,  unless  they  found  a  loyal  element  among  their 
subjects  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land,  they  would  see 
Palestine,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  exploited  by 
some  Western  Power,  They  failed,  however,  to  grasp  this  fact, 
and  the  railway  and  harbour  concessions  in  Palestine  were  given 
to  foreign  financial  syndicates. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jewish  advance  in  Palestine  has  been  con¬ 
stant  ;  and  Jewish  enterprise  has  already  done  much  to  regenerate 
parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  has 
risen  in  the  last  thirty  years  from  20,000  to  over  100,000.  Ten 
thousand  of  them  are  settled  in  agricultural  villages,  where  they 
have  made  the  rose  and  the  orange  bloom  in  Sharon,  and  the 
vine  cover  again  the  slopes  of  the  Judaean  hills.  The  remarkable 
development  in  recent  years  of  the  trade  of  Jaffa  and  Haifa  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  commercial  ability  of  the  immigrants,  and 
such  industry  as  Jerusalem  boasts  is  in  their  hands.  Far  more 
striking,  however,  than  the  regeneration  of  the  land  by  Jewish 
energy  has  been  the  spiritual  revival  of  the  Jews  themselves 
through  the  life  on  the  land.  Hebrew,  which  for  2,000  years 
had  been  preserved  as  a  language  of  liturgy  and  literature,  has 
become  again  the  living  tongue  of  a  people.  Hebrew  elementary 
schools  have  been  established  in  all  the  Jewish  villages  and  the 
towns ;  and  in  the  larger  centres  a  higher  modern  education  is 
imparted  in  secondary  schools  to  both  boys  and  girls  through  the 
historic  language.  The  arts,  too,  are  cultivated  with  a  fresh 
enthusiasm,  as  they  are  in  Ireland  under  the  impulse  of  the  Celtic 
revival.  While  the  Western  Zionists  emphasise  the  need  for 
economic  predominance  in  Palestine,  the  Eussians,  who  provide 
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the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  land,  are  eager  for  cultural 
pre-eminence.  It  was  at  their  instance  that  the  last  Zionist 
Congress,  which  was  held  a  year  ago  at  Vienna,  resolved  to  launch 
a  plan  for  establishing  a  Jewish  University  at  Jerusalem.  The 
university  should  be  “the  Jewish  Dreadnought,”  a  defensive 
weapon  against  disintegration ;  like  the  Temple  of  old,  it  should 
form  a  visible  centre  for  the  scattered  myriads  living  amid  different 
environments,  a  rallying  point  for  the  Hebraic  spirit.  The  centre 
of  gravity  was  thus  shifted  from  political  to  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment,  from  the  striving  to  deliver  the  Jews  to  the  striving  to 
secure  salvation  for  Judaism.  But  Herzl’s  main  conception  of 
remaking  the  Hebrew  nationality  remains  the  guiding  star.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  ideal  of  the  Palestinian  settlement  is  to 
show  the  world  a  miniature  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  it  should 
be,  and  even  to-day  one  may  see  in  Palestine  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  making.  — 

The  revival  of  Jewdsh  life  in  its  old  home  has  meaning  not  only 
for  the  Hebrew  people,  but  also  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  For 
ages  the  Jews  have  been  excluded  from  their  true  vocation,  and 
the  world  has  been  the  poorer.  I^They  who  were  the  spiritual 
teachers  of  mankind,  who  gave  to  it  the  religions  of  the  Western 
and  Near-Eastern  countries,  have  become  by  hard  circumstance, 
by  the  cribbing  of  their  minds  and  the  confinement  of  their 
bodies,  commercial  intermediaries  and  hucksters  of  culture. 
During  the  Dark  and  the  Middle  Ages  they  performed  a  civilising " 
function  in  spreading  over  Europe  something  of  the  Eastern 
culture,  and  in  preserving  a  standard  of  scientific  learning  and 
high  thihking.  But  the  Eeformation  and  Eenaissance,  which 
brought  illumination  for  Europe,  plunged  the  Jews  into  greater 
darkness.  They  were  hurled  back  more  relentlessly  into  the 
Ghetto,  and  cut  off  from  participation  in  the  quickened  life  of  the 
nations.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  outer  bond  was,  indeed, 
loosened,  but  the  inner  freedom  was  not  restored.  It  is 
hard  for  the  emancipated  Jew  to  resist  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  industrial  and  intellectual  environmenc  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  to  realise  his  own  individuality  and  retain  his  spiritual 
distinctiveness.  The  typical  Western  Jew  to-day  is  far  removed 
from  the  Hebraic  type  as  it  developed  of  old  in  Palestine  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  he  gets  back  to  the  land  of  the  prophets  and  is  speaking 
the  language  of  the  prophets  that,'  the  Jew  begins  to  revert  to  that 
type.  Time  will  show  whether  ne  can  inspire  humanity  afresh 
with  his  ideal ;  but  it  would  be  qtrange  if  he  had  survived  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  of  suffering  on^^to  be  absorbed  by  a  meed  of 
toleration. 

We  seem  likely  in  the  near  future  to  witness  literally  the  Battle 
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of  Armageddon.  The  Hill  of  Megiddo,  which  lies  on  the  highway 
through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  may 
well  be  again  the  meeting  point  of  the  contending  armies  of  East 
and  West.  Palestine  was  destined  by  nature  to  be  one  of  the 
great  battle-grounds,  as  well  as  the  religious  cradle,  of  the  world. 
On  the  plain  from  which  Armageddon  rises,  the  forces  of  Assyria 
were  hurled  against  the  forces  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies 
struggled  for  the  mastery  of  Asia  with  the  Seleucids,  the  invinc¬ 
ible  legions  of  Pome  were  faced  by  the  national  levies  of  the 
Jews,  the  wild  Arabs  of  Omar  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  and  six  hundred  years  later  the  Saracen  Emirs  marched 
to  victory  against  the  Christian  chivalry ;  and  finally,  just  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Napoleon,  dreaming  of  Empire  in  the  East, 
marshalled  his  troops  for  an  advance  on  Damascus,  only  to  be 
foiled  by  the  resistance  of  the  despised  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre. 
Now  once  more  the  tramp  of  armies  is  heard  in  Galilee  and 
Judea,  and  the  future  of  Palestine  is  again  to  be  decided  by  the 
event  of  the  armed  conflict  between  the  Power  which  controls 
Egypt  and  the  Power  which  rules  over  Asia  Minor.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  when  the  war  is  over  the  last  strip  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  which  remains  under  Asiatic  domination 
will  follow  the  way  of  Algiers,  Morocco  and  Tunis,  of  Tripoli  and 
Egypt,  of  the  Greek  Islands  and  Salonica.  The  Jewish  settlers 
of  Palestine  will  then  come  within  the  orbit  of  some  European 
State ;  most  probably,  and  most  hopefully,  under  the  tolerant  and 
protecting  arm  of  England.  It  will  be  at  once  an  opportunity  and 
a  trial  for  the  Zionist  movement :  an  opportunity  because  Pales¬ 
tine  will  then  enjoy  the  conditions  of  good  and  progressive  govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  trial  because  the  Jewish  cultural  institutions  and  the 
revived  language  of  the  people  will  have  to  stand  the  competition  of 
a  far  more  powerful  rival  than  the  Oriental  inertia  of  the  present- 
day  rulers.  It  will  be  such  a  struggle  as  that  waged  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  between  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  on  the  same 
soil.  But  as  modern  European  culture  has  absorbed  a  large  amount 
of  Hebrew  teaching,  and  modern  Hebrew  thought  is  largely 
determined  by  its  European  environment,  it  should  be  possible 
to-day  to  achieve  a  harmony  between  the  two  elements  which  will 
preserve  the  characteristic  excellences  of  both. 

Whatever  the  immediate  future  of  Palestine,  the  new 
which  the  war  of  the  nations  has  ushered  in  must  have  incRlcuii^ 
able  consequences  for  the  Jews.  The  fate  of  three-fourths  of  the  ' 
people  is  directly  involved  in  the  issue,  and  the  hopes  of  the,  . 
other  fourth  are  bound  up  with  the  rest.  As  the  wars^rf  the||j 
beginning  of  the  last  century  led  on  to  the  emancipati^  in 
Western  Europe,  so  this  conflict  may  induce  the  disappearance  of 
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the  Ghettos  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  French  Revolution  heralded 
the  rise  of  nationalities,  and  among  the  deeper  causes  of  the 
present  struggle  is  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  small 
peoples,  and  the  reassertion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  nationality. 
The  Jews  who  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
still  denied  civil  rights,  did  not  feel  the  national  impulse  till  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  to-day,  when  a  large  part  are  emancipated, 
and  when  the  Hebrew  settlement  has  begun  to  thrill  them  with 
pride  in  their  national  heritage,  they  are  better  prepared  to 
respond  to  the  renewed  national  call.  Outward  influences,  to 
which  they  are  always  peculiarly  sensitive,  will  move  them  to 
attain  to  fuller  national  consciousness,  and  to  achieve  the  promise 
marked  out  for  them  by  age-long  tradition. 

By  their  history  and  their  character  the  Hebrews  seem  destined 
to  be  an  international  people ;  but  in  order  to  be  the  apostles  of 
an  inspiring  internationalism  and  to  spread  the  ideas  of  justice, 
of  peace,  and  good  understanding  between  nations,  as  the  prophets 
conceived  their  mission,  they  must  first  of  all  be  themselves  again 
national,  possess  again  their  spiritual  and  religious  centre,  and 
become  conscious  of  a  collective  individuality.  For  generations 
the  Jews  as  a  people  have  merely  existed ;  now  the  ardent  among 
them  desire  as  a  people  to  live  and  to  live  fully,  not  content  with 
resisting  assimilation,  but  creating  new  values  of  their  own.  And 
in  their  historic  home,  in  Zion,  the  old-new  land,  on  the  confines 
of  East  and  West,  they  will  at  once  renew  their  youth  and  fulfil 
their  true  civilising  function,  which  is  none  other  than  to  bring 
together  East  and  West,  to  associate  the  intellectual  and  scientific 
ideas  of  Europe  with  the  idealistic  striving  of  the  Orient,  to 
establish  a  social  order  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  peace,  and 
to  realise  the  brotherhood  of  Israel  and  carry  it  into  a  new  brother¬ 
hood  with  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles. 


Herbert  Bentw'ich. 
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Paris,  June. 

The  darkest  of  nights,  with  a  watery  moon  and  a  few  vague,  tearful 
stars — and  very  melancholy  sounds  the  swish  of  the  sea,  as  I  grope 
my  way  about  the  inky-black  platform  of  Folkestone  Harbour  station 
in  quest  of  the  room  where  an  official  from  Scotland  Yard  is  installed. 
Imperative  that  I  should  find  this  official.  For  until  he  has  inspected 
me  and  my  passport,  and  declared  both  of  us  to  be  in  good  order, 

I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  cross  the  Channel  en  route  to  Dieppe. 

.  .  .  Never  such  darkness,  and  the  platform  silent  and  deserted. 

I  try  a  door — but  it  is  locked.  Another  door;  also  locked.  Locked 
again  is  the  entrance  to  the  refreshment  room:  penny  buns,  stale 
sandwiches,  and  thick  cups  of  bitter  tea  have  been  banished  from 
the  Folkestone  Harbour  station  of  to-day.  Now  do  I  strike  matches, 
one  after  the  other.  Then  do  I  draw  hard  at  my  cigarette,  so  that  it 
glows  in  the  gloom.  And  at  last,  by  the  glow  from  the  cigarette, 
I  dimly  discern  a  heavily-curtained  glass  door,  behind  which,  at  a 
massive  round  table  and  in  the  thickest  of  muffiers  and  overcoats— 
Scotland  Yard  is  established. 

Friendliness,  but  firmness,  on  the  part  of  Scotland  Yard.  After 
I  have  produced  my  passport — a  vast,  formidable-looking  document 
enclosed  in  a  black  leather  case — the  official  takes  a  long,  steady 
look  at  me.  Why  am  I  crossing  the  Channel?  I  am  not  carrying 
private  letters,  sealed  documents,  or  contraband  goods?  I  suppose 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  easier  to  get  into  France  than  to  get  out  of  it? 
Very  well — this  foreign  gentleman  seated  at  the  same  massive  table, 
with  the  heavy  woollen  shawl  round  his  shoulders,  represents  the 
Surety  (or  Criminal  Investigation  Department)  of  Paris:  what  has 
he  to  say  of  me  and  my  passport?  After  the  Paris  detective  and 
cnyself  have  exchanged  bows,  again  (in  French)  comes  the  singular, 
the  even  sinister  question :  I  suppose  I  am  aware  that  it  is  easier  to 
get  into  France  than  to  get  out  of  it  ?  Tr^s  bien.  Passport  and  self 
in  good  order — and  the  former  (which  already  bears  the  black  and 
purple  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  French  Consulate  in 
London)  is  furthermore  decorated  with  the  official  blue  stamp  of  the 
Immigration  Offices,  Customs,  and  Excise  of  his  Majesty’s  Port  of 
Folkestone. 

“You  won’t  meet  any  Germans.  The  Admiralty  will  look  after 
you,”  observes  Scotland  Yard  genially. 

“  Vive  la  France  1  ”  I  say  to  the  Surety. 

“  Et  Vive  I’Angleterre  I  ”  replies  M.  the  French  detective,  in  the 
vast,  comical  woollen  shawl. 

Most  certainly,  the  Admiralty  “looks  after”  the  cross-Channel 
passengers — “looks  after”  them  most  handsomely  and  most  nobly 
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—in  this  War  of  all  Wars.  When,  after  again  losing  my  way  in 
the  darkness,  I  have  stumbled  over  the  damp,  slippery  gangway  on 
to  the  Dieppe  boat,  and  zig-zagged  about  the  black  deck,  and  finally 
found  my  way  downstairs  to  the  comfortable,  cheerfully-lighted 
saloon — the  steward  la-baa  informs  me  that  the  steamer  will  not 
depart  until  the  captain  has  received  specific  orders  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  that  we  shall  be  preceded  across  the  Channel  by  a 
pair  of  Destroyers.  Excellent,  munificent  Admiralty.  Fancy  a 
mere  common  steamer,  imagine  ordinary,  quite  insignificant  people 
.  being  escorted  and  protected  by  Destroyers !  And  no  extra 
charge  for  the  Destroyers — “and  they  cost  a  bit  in  coal  and 
etceteras,”  observes  the  steward,  as  he  polishes  the  glasses  and  folds 
up  napkins  into  gay,  coquettish  shapes.  Then,  a  clatter  on  the 
staircase :  and  down  into  the  saloon  troop  some  eighty  or  ninety 
passengers  just  arrived  by  the  London  boat  train,  and  in  less  than 
no  time  all  of  them  are  discussing  the  Pair  of  Destroyers. 

“Oh,  father,  isn’t  it  too  splendid  and  thrilling  for  words !  ”  exclaims 
a  seventeen-year-old  English  girl,  one  of  England’s  own  particular 
and  incomparable  blondes. 

“When  England  does  anything  at  all,  she  does  it  thoroughly,” 
replies  her  father,  a  middle-aged,  stiff-looking  gentleman.  “It  has 
never  been  England’s  way  to  do  things  by  halves.” 

“You  hear,  my  good  Amalie,  you  hear  what  they  say — two 
Destroyers  to  conduct  us !  ”  cries  an  elderly,  corpulent  little  French¬ 
man  to  his  wife.  “It  is  admirable,  it  is  prodigious;  ah,  nom  d’un 
nom,  que  c’est  beau.” 

“Calm  yourself,  Hippolyte — or  the  blood  will  go  to  your  head  and 
you  will  not  be  able  to  eat  any  supper,”  retorts  the  practical  wife. 

“For  me,  the  wing  of  a  chicken  and  a  salad,  and  some  Vichy 
water.  After  that,  I  shall  repose  myself.” 

Orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  depart;  orders  to  the  stewards  for 
cold  suppers.  Just  as  in  times  gone  by,  we  consume  the  roast  beef 
of  Old  England,  the  ham  of  Old  England,  the  chickens  of  Old 
England,  the  pickles  of  Old  England,  the  bottled  ale  of  Old  England; 
yes,  just  as  though  Von  Tirpitz  of  Prussia  didn’t  exist,  and  his 
submarines  and  torpedoes  and  periscopes  were  so  many  silly  old 
myths!  The  corpulent  Frenchman  mixes  his  wife’s  salad  with 
extraordinary  care.  The  delightful  English  blonde  cries  out  vivaci¬ 
ously,  “Father,  here’s  to  those  dear  Destroyers  and  to  the  splendid 
Allies.”  A  grunt  from  “father,”  who  is  busy  with  cold  beef;  but 
he  nevertheless  supports  his  daughter’s  toast  in  a  sip  of  whisky-and- 
soda.  Then,  from  the  practical  French  lady,  the  following  typical 
speech  to  her  corpulent  husband,  “Hippolyte,  I  now  leave  you  to 
repose  yourself.  Kepose  yourself  also,  over  there  in  that  comer,  and 
do  not  talk  to  your  neighbours  about  the  war — or  the  blood  will  go 
to  your  head,  and  you  will  be  red  and  congested  in  the  face  when 
we  reach  Dieppe.  Therefore,  keep  calm.  Dors  bien,  mon  pauvre 
Hippolyte.  Ta  salade  dtait  excellente  .  .  .  peut-etre  un  peu  trop 
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dfe  vindigi-e  .  .  .  mais  enfln.  Lk,  bdn  soir,  mon  brave  Hippolyte, 
je  te  quitte.”  No  sooner,  however,  has  the  good  lady  vanished, 
than  her  husband  promptly  defies  her  instructions  by  entering  into 
conversation  with  three  fellow-countrymen.  Out  comes  a  map  of 
the  battlefield,  out  come  pencils  and  pince-nez,  and,  their  heads  close 
together,  their  arms  around  one  another’s  shoulders,  the  four 
Frenchmen  begin  an  animated  conversation  on  military  affairs.  As 
for  the  English  passengers,  they  compare  passports,  exchange  English 
for  French  money,  and  scribble  off  picture-postcards.  Particularly 
busy  with  postcards  is  England’s  own  incomparable  blonde.  A  third, 
a  fourth,  a  fifth,  yet  another — and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  messages 
of  our  seventeen-year-old  blonde  run  almost  exactly  as  follows, 
“Dearest  Ethel,  this  is  written  on  the  boat.  Fancy,  we  are  being 
taken  across  the  ChannOl  by  two  whole  Destroyers !  Isn’t  it  too 
wonderful  and  thrilling  for  anything  ?  Am  now  going  to  have  a  sleep. 
Best  love  from  Enid.  P.S.  I  wonder  if  the  Censor  will  stop  this!” 
Away,  with  her  picture-postcards,  goes  the  blonde;  away  disappear 
the  other  lady  passengers;  closer  and  closer  together  the  heads  of 
the  four  Frenchmen;  a  snore  from  the  blonde’s  father,  now  stretched 
on  a  bunk — and  departure  of  myself  up  the  steep  little  staircase,  to 
have  a  look  at  the  deck. 

Blacker  than  ever,  and  the  moon  almost  melted  away,  and  the 
spray  from  the  sea  occasionally  washing  over  the  sides  of  the  boat. 
Not  a  sign — not  a  sound — of  the  Destroyers.  Not  even  the  shadow 
of  our  captain,  although  he  must  be  on  the  bridge.  But,  as  I  stand 
in  the  narrow  doorway  that  gives  on  to  the  deck,  a  peevish  and 
querulous  male  voice  exclaims  from  somewhere  in  the  darkness, 
“  Please  shut  that  door :  there’s  a  draught !  ”  Yes — although  swept 
by  the  wind  and  sprinkled  by  spray — here,  somewhere  or  other  on 
the  inky-black  deck,  sits  a  passenger  who  complains  of  a  petty  little 
draught  from  a  half-opened  door.  “I  say  there’s  a  draught,”  repeats 
the  voice,  with  increased  peevishness.  Putting  my  hand  to  my 
eyes,  I  peer  hither  and  thither;  but  so  impenetrable  is  the  darkness 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  speaker.  “If  you  don’t  close 
that  door,  I  shall  send  for  the  captain,”  cries  the  voice.  .  .  .  What 
to  do,  but  to  laugh?  And  as  I  laugh,  the  voice  continues — “You 
won’t  find  this  a  laughing  matter  in  a  minute.  Something  very 
serious  will  come  of  this,  I  can  tell  you.”  Whereupon  I  call  out, 
“Where  are  you?” — and  the  voice  retorts  angrily,  “Over  here. 
Can’t  you  see  me?”  See  him?  I  can  see  nothing  but  blackness 
and  blackness.  And  so,  despairing  of  ever  beholding  this  ridiculous, 
invisible  passenger,  I  close  the  door  with  a  bang,  and  return  down¬ 
stairs  to  the  sociable,  comfortable  saloon. 

But,  it  is  no  longer  sociable :  for  it  sleeps.  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  on  their  backs,  on  their  sides,  wrapped  up  in  rugs, 
snoring  gently  or  sonorously,  with  such  calm,  restful  countenances 
— how  it  would  enrage  savage  Von  Tirpitz,  of  submarine  and  torpedo 
notoriety,  to  witness  these  slumbers,  and  hear  all  this  snoring ! 
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Mingled  with  the  homely,  comfortable  sound  of  snoring,  is  the 
pleasant  jingle  of  money,  as  the  stewards  count  up  the  night’s 
receipts.  In  comes  a  middle-aged  stewardess,  who,  after  reporting 
all  her  own  particular  passengers  asleep,  sits  down  to  a  cup  of  tea 

_ “and  don’t  forget  the  four  lumps  of  sugar.”  The  stewardess 

relates  that  a  lady  friend  of  hers  has  just  taken  a  small  house  at 
Balham  :  rent,  £30  a  year :  garden  “  back  and  front  ”  :  a  fire-station 
at  the  end  of  the  street :  trams  and  motor-buses  pass  the  door :  a 
policeman  “  always  handy  ” :  in  fact  everything  that  a  widowed 
lady,  with  three  children,  could  possibly  desire.  A  steward,  however, 
prefers  Brixton  to  Balham.  A  second  steward  supports  Notting 
Hill  .  .  .  daisies  and  wallflowers  in  his  garden  ...  no  apparent 
reason  why  he  shouldn’t  “start”  roses.  The  small  son  of  a  third 
steward  has  just  been  decked  out  in  a  new  suit — bought  at  Denton’s, 
High  Street,  Dalston — “8s.  lid.  all  complete.”  Such,  the  homely 
conversation;  in  spite  of  Germany’s  “blockade”  of  Old  England. 
More  and  more  sonorous  becomes  the  snoring,  in  the  face  of  the 
submarines.  Drowsily,  I  see  the  stewardess  disappear  from  the 
saloon.  Still  more  drowsily,  I  wonder  what  is  happening  to  that 
invisible,  querulous,  and  wind-swept  passenger  on  deck — “Please 
close  that  door:  there’s  a  draught.”  .  .  .  Another  drowsy  reminis¬ 
cence  :  “  Dors  bien,  mon  pauvre  Hippolyte.  Ta  salade  etait  excel- 
lente — peut-etre  un  peu  de  vinaigre — mais  enfin.”  .  .  .  Then,  after 
a  period  of  oblivion,  I  am  awakened  by  a  bustle  and  a  clatter : 
passengers  disentangling  themselves  from  their  rugs,  putting  on 
collars,  smoothing  down  their  hair,  collecting  their  luggage,  rubbing 
their  eyes  and  their  faces,  struggling  into  overcoats — whilst  the 
practical  French  lady,  picking  up  her  husband’s  handkerchief,  re¬ 
proachfully  exclaims,  “Tu  vois,  mon  pauvre  Hippolyte,  comme 
tu  oublies  tout,”  and  the  incomparable  English  blonde  takes  her 
elderly,  stiff-backed  father  by  the  arm,  and  hurries  him  up  the  steep 
little  staircase,  and  over  the  damp  gangway,  and  into  the  darkened, 
shadowy  harbour  station  of  Dieppe. 

Shadowy  porters,  shadowy  engines,  shadowy  cranes,  pillars,  and 
trucks — nothing  but  shadows,  phantoms,  ambiguities  until  we  are 
once  again  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  detective  police.  They 
might  be  the  twin-brothers  of  their  colleagues  at  Folkestone  :  a  vast, 
comical  woollen  shawl  for  the  Surety,  the  heaviest  of  mufflers  and 
overcoats  for  Scotland  Yard.  The  same  questions,  the  same  formali¬ 
ties — then  cqffee  and  rolls  in  the  buffet,  more  picture-postcard 
scribbling,  and  a  friendly  little  gossip  with  the  detectives.  “  Why,” 
I  ask,  “is  it  easier  to  get  into  France  than  to  get  out  of  it?”  And 
the  answer  is — spies.  In  spite  of  the  formidable  passports,  spies. 
No  matter  the  precautions  and  exertions,  spies.  There  was  a  frail- 
silver-haired  old  lady — a  spy.  There  was  a  stout,  fussy  gentleman 
who  went  about  denouncing  the  Kaiser  as  a  “madman”  and  a 
“murderer” — a  particularly  dangerous  spy.  Only  yesterday  in 
Dieppe,  arrest  of  two  spies.  So  many  spies — and  so  audacious,  and 
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ingenious,  and  artful — that  had  Scotland  Yard  and  the  Surety  their 
own  way,  they  would  not  admit  a  single  foreign  civilian  into  France. 

.  .  .  Now,  departure  of  the  detectives,  to  make  a  professional  tour 
of  the  station;  and  then,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  old 
familiar  cry  of,  “Messieurs  les  Voyageurs  pour  Paris.”  Broad  day¬ 
light,  and  a  blue  sky,  when  the  train  passes  out  of  the  station  into 
the  cobbled  streets  of  Dieppe.  The  day’s  work  has  begun.  As  the 
train  proceeds  ever  so  slowly,  I  behold  the  energetic  French  house¬ 
wives  shaking  pillows  and  mattresses  out  of  their  windows.  Then 
(through  another  open  window)  a  mother  washing  the  face  of  her 
small  son,  and,  through  a  third  window,  an  obvious  old  bachelor 
laboriously  sweeping  the  floor.  On  his  doorstep,  in  white  cap  and 
apron,  stands  the  baker — any  amount  of  excellent  white  bread,  and 
of  brioches  and  cakes,  in  his  shop.  Down  come  the  shutters  of  the 
cafes.  Here,  in  a  sentinel’s  box,  a  middle-aged  Frenchman  in  a 
shabby  old  uniform.  Dogs  sniffing  the  gutters,  cats  in  a  reverie — 
a  long  silent  train  vividly  labelled  with  the  Bed  Cross — visions  of  the 
French  soldier’s  new  bluish-grey  uniform — a  glimpse  of  the  khaki  of 
Old  England — butchers  on  their  doorsteps — more  trim,  prosperous 
bakers — the  last  caf4  in  Dieppe: — and  our  train,  at  last  entering  on 
the  permanent  way  and  putting  on  speed,  makes  a  bold  dash  for 
Paris. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  and  persistently  asserted,  in  hastily-written 
articles  and  books,  that  the  war  has  created  an  entirely  “new” 
Paris.  Journalists  and  novelists  have  proclaimed  themselves  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  “  calm  ”  and  the  “  seriousness  ”  of  the  Parisians,  and 
at  the  “composed  ”  and  “solemn  ”  aspect  of  every  street,  comer,  and 
stone  in  the  city — and  how  elaborately,  how  melodramatically  have 
they  expatiated  upon  the  abolition  of  absinthe,  the  closing  of  night- 
restaurants,  the  disappearance  of  elegant  dresses,  the  silence  of  the 
Apaches,  the  hush  in  the  demi-monde,  and  the  increased  congrega¬ 
tions  in  the  Churches ! 

“A  new,  reformed  Paris,”  our  critics  reiterate.  “The  flippancy 
has  vanished,  the  danger  of  decadence  has  passed — and  in  place  of 
extravagance  and  hilarity,  we  find  economy,  earnestness,  and 
dignity.” 

Now,  with  these  hastily-conceived  reflections  and  criticisms,  I 
beg  leave  to  disagree.  It  is  not  a  “new”  Paris  that  one  beholds 
to-day :  but  precisely  the  very  Paris  one  would  expect  to  see.  No 
city,  at  heart,  is  more  serious,  more  earnest,  more  alive  to  ideas 
and  ideals :  no  other  capital  in  the  world  works  so  hard,  creates  so 
much,  feels  so  deeply,  labours  and  battles  so  incessantly  and  so 
consistently  for  the  supreme  cause  of  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Crises,  and  shocks,  and  scandals,  if  you  like — but  what  generous 
reparations,  what  glorious  recoveries !  Stifling  cabarets,  lurid 
restaurants,  rouge,  and  patchouli,  and  startling  deshabille,  if  you 
please :  but  all  those  dissipations  were  provided  for  the  particular 
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pleasure  and  well-filled  purses  of  Messieurs  les  Etrangers — at  least 
twenty  foreigners  to  one  Frenchman  on  the  hectic  hill  of  Montmartre, 
and  what  a  babel  of  English  and  American  voices  chez  Maxim,  until 
five  or  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  average  Parisian  was  peacefully 
enjoying  his  last  hour’s  sleep !  The  statues  and  monuments  of 
Paris,  the  free  Sorbonne  University,  the  quays  of  the  Seine  with 
their  bookstalls,  the  incomparable  Com^die  Fran^aise,  the  stately 
French  Academy,  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  the  Pantheon  (with  its 
noble  motto,  “  Aux  Grands  Hommes,  la  Patrie  Eeconnaissante  ”), 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  Notre-Dame : — do  these  (and  innumerable 
other)  illustrious  institutions,  so  cherished  by  the  Parisians,  appear 
compatible  with  “flippancy,”  “incoherency,”  and  “the  danger  of 
decadence”?  And  the  profound,  ardent  patriotism  of  the  Parisians 
— how  else  could  it  have  manifested  itself  save  in  the  noble,  supreme 
spectacle  of  courage,  determination,  and  self-sacrifice  which  we  are 
witnessing  to-day?  No;  it  is  not  a  “new’”  Paris,  but  the  very 
Paris  one  expected  to  see:  hushed  but  proud,  stricken  yet  self- 
confident,  wounded,  even  stabbed  to  the  heart  after  eleven  months  of 
war — but,  however  devastating  the  heartaches,  however  scalding  the 
tears,  nowhere  in  heroic,  indomitable  Paris  is  there  to  be  heard  a 
word  of  complaint. 

Eleven  months  of  war :  and  every  able-bodied  Frenchman,  between 
the  ages  of  nineteen  and  forty-eight,  protecting  the  life  and  soul  of 
his  country.  Eleven  months  of  slaughter :  so  that  the  penalty  must 
already  be  terrific.  Since  no  casualty  lists  are  published  in  the 
newspapers  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  losses.  But 
an  hour’s  sojourn  on  the  terrace  of  a  boulevard  caf4  provides  a  picture 
of  the  ravages  inflicted  on  Paris  by  the  War  of  All  Wars.  Here, 
in  the  radiant  sunshine,  come  the  new  widows  of  Paris,  widows  young 
and  old,  one  after  another  .  .  .  yes,  widows  and  widow’s  and  widow’s 
in  the  deepest  of  mourning,  their  pale  faces  shrouded  by  heavy  crepe 
veils.  Here,  with  a  dull,  muffled  stump,  stump  on  the  pavement, 
comes  the  mutilated  soldier  on  crutches.  Here  comes  the  soldier 
with  the  empty  sleeve.  Here  comes  the  soldier  with  the  sunken 
cheeks,  and  the  dark  and  deep  red-and-blue  scars.  Here  come  the 
soldiers  with  shattered  nerves,  who  w’ander  along  aimlessly,  vacantly, 
as  though  in  a  dream.  And  here  comes  the  blind  soldier,  under  the 
protection  of  a  limping  brother-soldier— or  in  the  careful,  loving 
charge  of  his  mother  or  fiancee,  w’ho,  as  she  guides  him,  and  speaks 
to  him,  and  presses  his  arm,  looks  up  tenderly  and  tearfully  at  the 
extinguished,  devastated  eyes  that  will  never  see  again.  .  .  .  Then, 
a  motor  lorry,  packed  with  haggard,  unkempt  soldiers,  just  back 
from  the  trenches — their  uniforms  tattered  and  blackened  with  mud. 
.  .  .  Then,  very  smoothly  and  silently,  the  ambulance  cars  of  the 
Red  Cross,  en  route  to  the  hospitals.  .  .  .  Then  more  widows,  more 
blindness,  more  empty  sleeves;  and  again  that  pathetic,  muffled 
stump,  stump,  stump  of  crutches  on  the  sunlit  boulevard  pavement. 

Stout  M.  le  Bourgeois,  seated  on  the  caf6-terrace,  watches  this 
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grim  spectacle  of  human  wreckage  with  a  fixed,  staring  countenance. 
Now  and  again,  his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  Convulsively,  he  grips  his 
walking-stick.  In  a  thick  voice,  he  mutters — “Les  Boches,  les 
Boches!  Ah,  les  brigands;  ah,  les  bandits.” 

Not  a  single  motor-omnibus  in  Paris :  every  one  of  them  is  on 
active  service  at  the  front.  In  the  place  of  them,  a  few  rickety  old 
brakes  and  char-a-bancs,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  shabby,  lean  horses;  and 
the  twopenny  fare  between  the  Madeleine  and  the  Bastille  is  collected 
by  a  brown-faced,  vigorous  peasant  woman  in  a  masculine  cap. 
Taxi-cabs  in  plenty — but  taxis  that  date  back  to  the  Exhibition  year 
of  1900,  so  that  they  shiver  and  rattle ;  also,  musty,  superannuated 
fiacres  by  the  score,  driven  by  deaf,  rheumaticky  old  cockers,  who, 
since  their  vehicles  were  replaced  years  ago  by  the  taxi,  have  not 
only  forgotten  the  art  and  subtleties  of  driving,  but  are  misty  and 
hazy  as  to  the  topography  of  Paris.  “Where  is  it?”  the  decrepit 
old  horse-cabman  inquires  huskily  and  querulously.  “I  used  to 
know  where  it  is,  but  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man — j’ai  soixante- 
quatre  ans,  nom  de  Dieu !  And  I  have  sons  and  grandsons  in  the 
trenches.  .  .  .  Well;  get  in,  get  in,  and  Mimi  [the  ancient,  bony 
horse]  and  I  will  do  our  best.”  Not  a  single  noisy  camelot  in  Paris: 
the  evening  newspapers,  shrunken  one -sheet  affairs,  are  sold  by 
women  and  children.  And  no  patient,  good-tempered  queues  outside 
the  theatres — most  of  them  are  shut,  and  the  Franqais  opens  its 
doors,  with  a  strictly  classical  or  patriotic  play,  but  three  times  a 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  “benefit”  matinees,  supported  by 
France’s  leading  actors  and  actresses,  constantly  provide  tobacco 
and  chocolate  for  the  soldiers,  and  clothes  for  the  ragged  refugees 
from  the  French  Northern  Provinces,  and  temporary  pensions  for 
stricken  widows,  and  free  meals  for  old  Purde  the  painter,  and  old 
Simplon  the  poet,  and  old  Davigny  the  composer,  and  old  Cottin  the 
actor.  Indeed,  each  artistic  profession  has  its  particular  “canteen.” 
A  well-cooked  dinner,  half  a  bottle  of  red  or  white  wine,  with  gossip 
and  music  to  fqllow — all  for  nothing.  No  less  admirably  organised, 
the  “  soupes  populaires  ”  (or  soup-kitchens)  for  the  extreme  poor  of 
Paris.  Since  the  wife  of  a  soldier-workman  receives  but  one  shilling 
a  day  for  herself,  and  fifty  centimes  for  each  child  under  the  age  of 
fifteen,  there’s  a  rush  upon  the  “soupes  populaires”  at  noon,  and 
again  at  six  o’clock  at  night.  Large  basins  of  excellent,  nourishing 
soup :  handsome  portions  of  admirable  white  bread.  The  soup- 
plates  are  distributed  by  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise,  Mdlles.  the  daughters 
of  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Marquise  de  Mauve,  the  Duchesse  de 
Grandvilliers,  and  (let  me  record  the  fact  not  in  a  whisper  but  openly, 
for  it  is  good  to  recognise  it)  by  Mdlles.  Liane  de  Luneville,  and 
Pauline  Bourn,  and  “la  petite”  Fifine,  of  what  is  called  the  half¬ 
world.  All  in  black,  these  various  ladies:  and  full  of  compassion, 
and,  what  is  more,  of  camaraderie  for  the  bare-headed  women  in 
shawls,  and  the  children  in  berets  and  sabots.  The  son  of  Mme.  la 
Duchesse  and  the  son  of  this  femme  de  menage  are  both  of  them 
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fighting  up  there  in  Champagne.  “  Somewhere  ”  near  Arras,  are  the 
respective  sons  of  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise  and  the  wife  of  a  cobbler. 
As  for  blonde  Liane  de  Luneville,  and  brune  Pauline  Bourn,  and 
aubum-haired  Fifine — well,  well,  if  they  haven’t  got  actual,  positive 
husbands  up  there  at  the  front,  still  their  “bons  amis”  have  ex¬ 
changed  their  elegant  clothes  for  the  soldier’s  uniform :  and  are 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  of  the 
poor,  common  women  assembled  in  the  “  soupes  populaires  ” — so  not 
a  trace  of  awkwardness  or  self-consciousness.  A  woman  of  the 
people  addresses  Mme.  la  Duchesse  as  “ma  brave  dame.”  When 
stout  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise  invites  another  woman  of  the  people  to 
take  a  second  plate  of  soup,  she  receives  the  reply,  “Mais  oui  .  .  . 
je  veux  bien  .  .  .  mon  petit.”  As  for  Liane,  and  Pauline,  and  la 
petite  Fifine,  once  upon  a  time  chez  Giro  and  at  Maxim’s,  they  may 
have  been  arrogant  and  impudent,  blase  or  boisterous,  glittering  with 
jewels,  wilfully  wasting  champagne  and  damaging  rare  fruits  .  .  . 
et  tout  le  reste.  But  they  are  not  arrogant,  nor  boisterous,  nor 
impudent,  nor  wasteful  to-day  :  and  they  wear  no  jewels.  The  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  jewels  have  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  Frenchwomen  to-day,  even  of  the  half-world,  and 
for  that  even  of  the  whole  world — for  the  whole  world,  too,  has  its 
arrogance  and  extravagance  when  things  go  too  well  with  it — are  not 
pre-occupied  with  worldliness,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  but  humanity. 
And  in  this  particular  virtue,  since  both  sinners  and  saints  are 
human  beings,  sinners  and  saints  may  share.  Perhaps  this  is  more 
true  in  France  than  anywhere  else,  because  France  is  the  most 
humane  country  in  the  world  and  the  least  prudish. 

No  French  novelist  or  playwright  has  ever  failed  to  acknowledge 
— and  even  to  insist — that  the  heart  of  the  demi-monde,  in  spite  of 
all  its  zig-zags,  is  in  the  right  place.  Sapho,  the  Dame  aux  Camillas, 
Mimi  and  Musette — and  Nana,  most  erratic  and  self-indulgent  of 
courtesans,  who  contracted  small-pox,  and  died,  through  nursing  her 
child.  In  spite  of  the  peril  of  contagion,  Nana’s  women  friends  in 
the  demi-monde  brought  flowers  to  the  death-chamber,  and  lit  tapers, 
and  gazed  pitifully  upon  the  scarred,  disfigured  face; — whilst  the 
male  friends  and  lovers  of  the  once-radiant  Nana  remained  prudently 
downstairs  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  far  away  from  the 
small-pox,  discussing  the  dead  courtesan’s  eccentricities,  and  follies, 
and  beauty ;  and  the  Parisians  were  marching  down  the  boulevards 
with  shouts  of,  ‘‘To  Berlin,  To  Berlin.”  Well,  well;  that  was  in 
the  year  1870 — and  so  Nana  belongs  to  the  past  .  .  .  but  tbe  type 
of  the  woman  who  ought  to  have  been  a  good  woman,  because  in 
spite  of  everything  she  is  a  kind  woman,  survives.  We  will  not, 
of  course,  construct  a  halo  around  the  blonde,  brune,  and  auburn 
heads  of  Mdlles.  Liane  de  Luneville,  Pauline  Bourn,  and  Fifine. 
But,  we  must  not  ignore  them.  Even  more  tactful  than 
Mme.  la  Duchesse,  even  more  kindly  and  compassionate  than  Mme. 
la  Bourgeoise,  is  Fifine  of  the  hectic  half-world,  as  one  beholds  her 
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to-day  amidst  the  steam  of  the  soup-kitchens.  How  vigorously  she 
cuts  the  bread!  What  a  quick  eye  for  replenishing  empty  plates! 
To  a  child — “Viens,  que  je  te  mouche,  mon  petit.”  To  a  battered 
woman  of  the  people — “  Je  viendrai  vous  voir  domain  dans  Taprfes- 
midi  .  .  .  et  il  y  aura  du  charbon.”  Steamier  and  steamier  becomes 
the  atmosphere.  Flushed,  and  dishevelled,  and  unpowdered,  Fifine 
becomes ;  but  how  young  she  looks.  What  reminiscences  of  girlhood 
— ^this  spectacle  of  the  women  of  the  people,  and  of  children  in 
berets  and  sabots,  must  awaken  in  her  heart  and  soul!  For,  the 
chances  are  considerable  that  Fifine  herself  was  the  daughter  of  a 
struggling  woman  of  the  people,  that  in  her  girlhood  she  suffered 
hunger  and  cold  herself  .  .  .  not  so  very  many  years  ago. 

Straight  from  the  soup-kitchens,  Mme.  la  Duchesse  and  Mme.  la 
Bourgeoise  go  to  their  favourite  churches.  What  a  silent,  pathetic 
assembly  of  women  in  deep  mourning !  What  prolonged,  heartfelt 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  the  recovery  of  the  wounded, 
the  security  of  the  “missing,”  the  safe  return  of  the  uninjured !  Such 
a  shortage  of  cushions  and  praying  stools,  that  many  a  woman  must 
kneel  on  the  bare  and  cold  stones.  Beside  her  burn  tapers — tall, 
waxen  tapers — for  the  safe  return  of  the  uninjured,  the  security  of 
the  “missing,”  the  recovery  of  the  wounded,  and  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  Not  only  in  front  of  the  beflowered  and  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated  side-altars,  but  in  the  dimmest  and  remotest  corners  of  the 
church,  the  women  of  Paris  are  at  prayers. 

Does  this  mean  a  revival  of  clericalism?  Victor  Hugo  was  no 
clerical:  yet  he  wrote,  “il  faut  bien  ceux  qui  prient  toujours  pour 
ceux  qui  ne  prient  jamais.”  Had  he  been  alive  to-day,  the  great 
romantic !  When  science  devotes  all  its  energies  to  cultivate  fright¬ 
fulness,  to  fabricate  engines  for  destroying  and  torturing  mankind, 
and  to  evolve  a  superman  whose  chief  virtue  is  to  be  a  monster 
incapable  of  pity,  it  is  time  to  ask  God  of  his  grace  to  begin  to  work 
miracles  again,  to  keep  sentiment  alive  in  us  and  the  love  of  beauty, 
and  the  desire  of  the  strong,  not  to  oppress  but  to  help  the  weak, 
and  the  humble  desire  in  all  of  us  not  to  become  inhuman  monsters 
at  any  cost  or  for  any  price. 

I  would  point  out  that  Voltaire  like  Victor  Hugo  would  have 
sanctioned  this  petition :  that  Voltaire  as  well  as  Victor  Hugo  would 
have  shared  with  sympathy  and  emotion  in  the  prayer  for  victory 
now  being  offered  in  French  churches  over  the  evil  spirits  of  arro¬ 
gance,  cruelty  and  rapacity — prayers  that,  whether  the  tapers  help 
the  case  or  no,  are  going  to  be  answered.  Let  me  quote  Victor  Hugo 
again  as  to  the  present  situation,  regarded  as  a  religious  revival: — 

“Ne  retirons  rien  a  I’esprit  humain  :  supprimer  est  mauvais.  Il  faut  reformer 
et  transformer.  Certaines  facultes  de  Thomme  sont  dirigees  vers  I’lnconnu : 
la  pensee,  la  reverie,  la  prifere.  ...  La  grandeur  de  la  democratie,  c’est  de 
ne  rien  nier  et  de  ne  rien  renier  de  I’humanit^.  Pr^s  du  droit  de  I’homme, 
au  moins  4  cote,  il  ya  le  droit  de  I’Ame.” 

So  that  we  have  not  to  fear  a  relapse  into  clericalism,  but  to  recognise 
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a  revival  of  the  religious  sentiment.  Beautiful  and  noble  work  has 
been  performed  by  the  Church  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But 
if  the  women  of  Paris  flock  to-day  to  churches,  let  it  not  be  inferred 
that  their  presence  at  the  altar  signifies  a  revival  of  clericalism,  a 
return  to  superstition.  It  is  the  dead,  the  wounded,  the  “missing,” 
the  uninjured  in  daily  jeopardy,  that  draw  their  suffering  womenfolk 
to  the  churches. 

Inevitably,  a  hush  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Not  a  student  on  the 
Boul’  Mich,  and  most  of  the  rackety  caf^s  of  yesterday  shuttered 
down  “until  the  end  of  the  war.”  Closed,  too,  are  most  of  the 
amphitheatres  in  the  Sorbonne — ^and  the  fine,  scholarly  old  professors 
are  to  be  seen  sauntering  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  or  sipping 
cafe-au-lait  and  reading  the  newspapers  in  the  few  dim  and  deserted 
brasseries  that  still  remain  open.  In  one  of  these  brasseries,  enclosed 
in  a  glass  case,  I  behold  bent  and  battered  postcards  arrived  direct 
from  the  trenches.  The  postcards  of  Paul  and  Pierre,  liveliest  and 
most  warm-hearted  of  students,  that  convey  all  kinds  of  gay  and 
ridiculous  greetings  to  their  “dear”  Latin  Quarter:  that  express 
sarcastic  contempt  for  “  les  Boches  ”  :  and  that  invariably  conclude 
with  the  cry  of  “  Vive  la  France !  ”  Side  by  side  with  these  post¬ 
cards  there  hangs  a  long  roll  of  parchment,  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  those  students  who  have  “died  gloriously  on  the  field 
of  honour  for  their  country.”  In  comparing  the  parchment  with  the 
postcards,  I  find  that  many  of  the  authors  of  those  confident,  light¬ 
hearted  messages  from  the  trenches  are  included  in  the  grim,  tragical 
list. 

But,  in  the  radiant  Luxembourg  Gardens,  except  for  the  eternal 
spectacle  of  widows,  the  scene  remains  unchanged.  White-headed 
old  Senators,  with  heavy  portfolios,  slowly  make  their  way  past  the 
statues  of  the  fountains  en  route  to  the  dull  and  drowsy  Upper 
Chamber,  the  beating  of  a  drum  summons  all  healthy-minded 
children  to  watch  the  exploits  of  Guignol — and  what  peals  of  shrill 
laughter  when  grotesque,  grinning  Punch  belabours  “  les  Boches !  ” 
Nor  has  the  war  stopped  the  w'ooden  horses  from  revolving  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  husky  old  organ.  Very  chipped,  and  scarred, 
and  weather-beaten  are  the  horses — but  they  nevertheless  bear  the 
gallant  names  of  Joffre,  Pau,  and  French;  and  the  small  Parisians 
and  Parisiennes  who  ride  them  affectionately  stroke  their  shabby, 
thin  manes,  and  vainly  urge  them  onwards  with  shrill,  eager  little 
exhortations  of  “Avances  done,  mon  cher  Joffre,”  and  “There's  a 
Boche,  mon  brave  Pau.”  In  his  usual  old  place  beside  a  statue 
stands  the  bent  and  white-headed  bird-tamer  of  the  Luxembourg — 
surrounded  by  sparrows,  and  faced  by  a  pair  of  portly  pigeons.  The 
sparrows  settle  on  the  old  gentleman’s  fingers  and  shoulders;  but 
the  pigeons  remain  motionless  on  the  grass.  “Viens,  le  General 
Joffre  ” — and  the  first  pigeon  advances,  and  is  presented  with  crumbs. 
“  A  toi,  le  G6n6ral  Pau  ” — and  up  waddles  the  second  stout  pigeon, 
to  receive  a  similar  reward.  Any  numbers  of  nurses  with  perambu- 
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lators — and  many  of  the  nurses  are  reading  (for  the  twentieth  time, 

1  expect)  the  printed  military  postcards  which  laconically  proclaim 
their  fiances  to  be  “  in  good  health,”  or  to  be  “  slightly  ”  or  “  severely  ” 
wounded,  or  to  be  “  missing  ”  since  such-and-such  a  date.  .  .  .  Out 
of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  down  to  the  quays  of  the  Seine;  and 
here,  too,  the  scene  remains  unchanged.  The  same  interminable 
line  of  battered  old  bookstalls — and  the  familiar  stooping  form  of 
the  bookworms  hovering  about  them.  However,  brand-new  maps 
and  war  books  have  made  their  appearance  amongst  the  chaotic 
collection  of  scientific,  philosophical,  and  historical  volumes ;  as  well 
as  caricatures  of  the  Kaiser,  and  recently  published  poems  and  songs 
in  honour  of  the  glorious  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Below,  on  the  river- 
bank,  sits  the  incorrigible,  retired  bourgeois  with  his  ridiculous  fishing- 
rod.  Twenty  yards  away,  a  chocolate-coloured  poodle  is  being 
shaved  by  one  of  the  professional  dog-barbers  who  hold  a  special 
police  permit  to  pursue  their  singular  profession  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  ”  Sale  Boche,  veux  tu  rester  tranquille,”  cries  the  barber, 
as  the  poodle  whimpers  and  struggles.  “I  forbid  you  to  call  my  dog 
a  Boche,”  exclaims  the  poodle’s  devoted  mistress.  “C’est  bien  dit, 
madame.  The  lowest  of  mongrels  is  worth  more  than  ten  Boches,” 
calls  out  the  incorrigible  angler,  with  enthusiasm.  But,  as  he 
speaks,  a  quantity  of  the  poodle’s  shorn  curls,  carried  away  by  the 
wind,  fly  straight  into  his  face.  Startled  and  blinded,  M.  le 
Bourgeois  drops  his  fishing-rod.  It  slips  into  the  Seine,  it  drifts  away 
with  the  tide — whilst  M.  le  Bourgeois  gesticulates  despairingly,  and 
the  dog-barber  rocks  with  laughter.  Increased  fury  of  the  bourgeois. 
Shaking  his  fist  at  the  barber,  he  cries  out  incoherently,  “Boche — 
Spy — Traitor — Assassin.”  Up  walks  a  policeman:  “What’s  the 
matter?”  But  just  as  the  bourgeois  is  about  to  explain,  a  French 
aeroplane  appears  high  up  above  the  river — and  M.  le  Bourgeois, 
forgetting  his  grievance,  pulls  out  his  handkerchief,  waves  it  wildly  at 
the  flying -machine,  and,  putting  both  hands  to  his  mouth,  emotion¬ 
ally  and  lustily  shouts  out — “  Vive  la  France  1  Vive  la  France  1  Vive 
la  France.” 

And  now,  night-time.  Only  ten  o’clock;  but  the  caf^s  have 
closed  their  doors,  shutters,  blinds,  and  curtains  have  been  drawn, 
and  the  streets  are  plunged  into  a  disconcerting  semi-darkness.  Far 
darker  than  in  London.  Far  more  silent  and  deserted  than  London. 
Far  more  stricken  and  wounded  than  London.  For,  let  it  again  be 
recorded  that  every  able-bodied  Parisian  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  forty-eight  responded  loyally  and  zealously  to  the  call  of  his 
country  eleven  months  ago :  — and  let  it  once  more  he  stated  that  the 
remaining  Parisians,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  are  praying  in 
their  hearts  if  not  in  the  churches,  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  the 
recovery  of  the  wounded,  the  security  of  the  “missing,”  the  safe 
return  of  the  uninjured.  At  night,  especially,  is  the  suffering  and 
the  anxiety  the  more  acute.  Three — instead  of  four,  or  five,  or  more 
chairs — round  the  dinner  table.  Dinner — how  can  you  call  it  dinner 
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when  there’s  a  photograph  tied  up  with  a  crepe  bow,  and  a  vase  of 
white  flowers  on  either  side  of  it,  placed  conspicuously  on  the 
mantelpiece?  Dinner? — when,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  widow,  or  the 
bereaved  mother,  or  the  little  stricken  fiancee,  suddenly  bursts  into 
tears,  and  hastily  and  unsteadily  leaves  the  room!  Dinner? — when 
you  have  female  relatives  and  dear  friends  shut  up  in  the  ten  or 
twelve  French  Departments  still  occupied  by  the  Prussians!  Ask 
Amalie,  the  cook,  about  dinner.  “Mais  on  ne  dine  plus  k  Paris,” 
she  will  reply.  “One  hasn’t  got  the  heart  to  take  dinner.  One  has 
other  things  to  think  of.  One  will  not  dine  again  until  one  has  driven 
out  les  Boches.” 

Ten  o’clock  at  night.  Never  the  sound  of  a  piano,  never  a  game 
of  cards,  never  a  gossip  about  whims,  trifles,  fancies,  futilities.  In 
the  place  of  those  little  sociable  pastimes,  a  great  deal  of  letter¬ 
writing. 

Long,  tender  letters  to  the  trenches.  Letters  of  thanks  for  con¬ 
dolences.  Letters  deploring  somebody  else’s  tragic  losses.  Piteous, 

appealing  letters  to  the  Ministry  of  War  begging  for  news  of - , 

of  the  -  Eegiment.  Letters  and  letters  and  letters,  and  all  of 

them  brave,  noble  letters. 

And  invariably — whether  official,  or  domestic,  or  conventional — 
the  letters  of  the  Parisians  of  to-day  conclude  with  the  lofty  and 
exhilarating  cry  of,  “  Vive  la  France !  ” 

John  F.  Macdonald. 
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In  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  no  substantial  advance  has  been  made  by 
the  Allied  troops  since  this  record  of  the  war  was  closed  last  month, 
the  operations  having  now  taken  the  form  of  trench  warfare,  which 
is  being  carried  on  under  conditions  similar  to  those  on  other  battle 
fronts.  Directed  by  their  German  officers,  the  Turks  are  using  their 
favourite  weapon,  the  spade,  with  undoubted  success,  and  have 
converted  the  ground  round  the  central  point  d’appui  of  Achi  Baba 
into  a  veritable  field  fortress,  which  can  only  be  subdued  by  the 
slow  methods  of  siege  operations. 

During  the  past  month  the  fighting,  though  practically  barren  of 
positive  results,  has  been  continuous  and  costly.  On  the  night  of 
May  18th  the  Turks  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  troops  who  are  holding  a  defensive  position  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Saribair  ridgeway,  the  attack  being  repulsed  with 
a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  7,000  killed  and  wounded.  A  few  days  after 
the  encounter  the  Turks  asked  for  a  truce  to  bury  their  dead,  when 
more  than  3,000  corpses  were  found  on  the  battlefield.  Ten  days 
later  the  French,  who  are  operating  on  the  right  of  the  Allies’  line, 
stormed  an  important  redoubt  called  “Le  Haricot,”  but  the  Turks 
regained  possession  of  the  work  by  a  counter-attack  on  the  night  of 
June  1st.  On  the  morning  of  June  4th  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  ordered  a 
general  attack  to  be  made  all  along  the  front  in  the  southern  area, 
the  order  of  battle  being  as  follows.  The  Indian  Division  was  on  the 
extreme  left  with  its  left  flank  resting  on  the  iEgean  coast.  Next 
to  the  Indians  came  the  29th  Division  of  Regulars  under  General 
Hunter  Weston,  the  Territorial  Division  prolonging  the  line  as  far 
as  General  Paris’s  Naval  Division,  which  formed  the  right  of  the 
British  force,  the  two  French  Divisions  taking  up  the  line  down  to 
the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  battle  opened  with  what 
General  Hamilton  described  as  a  “heavy  bombardment”  by  all 
available  guns  on  shore  assisted  by  the  fire  of  the  ships,  but  the 
bombardment  was  not  completely  effective,  for  in  one  spot  facing 
the  right  of  the  Indian  Division  the  heavy  wire  entanglement 
protecting  the  Turkish  entrenchments  was  untouched  by  shells,  and 
the  attacking  infantry  failing  to  capture  this  entrenchment  the 
Turks  were  able  to  enfilade  the  advancing  troops  all  along  the  front 
as  they  moved  to  the  assault.  In  consequence  of  this  nearly  all  the 
ground  gained  in  the  first  rush  had  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  enemy. 
The  French  2nd  Division  re-took  “  Le  Haricot  ”  for  the  fourth  time, 
(but  were  again  unable  to  retain  possession  of  it  when  the  Turks 
made  a  counter-attack  along  the  communication  trenches  which  con¬ 
nected  the  redoubt  with  their  reserves.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the 
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net  result  was  only  a  gain  of  500  yards  along  a  front  of  nearly  three 
miles. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  day’s  operations  was  an  attempt  made  by 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Corps  under  General  Birdwood  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  southern  force  by  attacking  in  flank 
the  Turkish  reinforcements,  which  were  brought  into  the  fighting 
line  from  Maidos.  On  paper  General  Birdwood ’s  task  seemed  easy 
to  accomplish.  From  Gaba  Tepe  to  Maidos  is  only  4^  miles,  and  it 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  a  British  Corps  composed  of 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  perhaps  the  best  fighting  material 
in  the  world,  would  be  able  to  hold  up  any  number  of  Turkish  troops 
who  might  try  to  march  along  their  front;  but  facing  General 
Birdw’ood’s  positions  on  the  Saribair  slopes  the  Turks  had  con¬ 
structed  a  barrier  of  barbed  wire  entanglements,  and  machine-gun 
pits,  which  secured  the  safety  of  the  Maidos-Krithia  road  along 
which  Turkish  troops  could  come  and  go  as  they  pleased  without 
molestation.  On  June  4th  General  Birdwood  tried  to  force  a  way 
through  the  Turkish  lines,  but  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  his  flank 
attack  broke  down.  Machine  guns,  magazine  rifles,  and  high  explo¬ 
sive  hand-grenades  have  altered  the  tactical  conditions  under  which 
battles  are  now  fought  and  won,  the  power  of  the  defence  being 
so  increased  that  a  single  company  can  hold  up  an  Army  Corps. 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  battle  of  June  4th  is  the  same  as 
that  taught  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  at  Ypres,  and  at  Festubert — the 
need  for  an  overwhelming  mass  of  guns,  especially  of  the  howitzer 
type,  and  for  an  unlimited  supply  of  high  explosive  shells.  By  this 
means  alone  can  trench  warfare  be  successfully  carried  on.  If  men 
are  sent  to  attack  present-day  entrenchments  before  they  have  been 
completely  shattered  by  artillery  fire,  they  are  sent  to  certain 
destruction.  In  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  with  its  circumscribed  area 
which  precludes  manoeuvring,  and  with  its  innumerable  defensive 
positions,  the  difficulties  of  attack,  always  considerable,  are  accen¬ 
tuated  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  an  open  country  like  Flanders. 
It  is  big  batteries  which  are  now  wanted  more  than  big  battalions, 
and  herein  lies  the  significance  of  the  task  in  front  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Victory — ^we  know  it  now — depends  as  much  upon  the 
efforts  of  our  men  in  workshops  at  home  as  upon  the  courage  and 
skill  of  our  soldiers  at  the  Front,  not  because  fighting  qualities  are 
of  less  worth  than  heretofore,  but  because  those  qualities  are  para¬ 
lysed  for  action  if  the  mechanical  appliances  required  for  their  scope 
are  neither  sufficient  nor  effective. 

During,  the  past  month  (May  18th  to  June  18th)  the  situation  on 
the  30-mile  front  occupied  by  Sir  John  French’s  Army  from  Ypres 
down  to  the  Bethune — La  Bassde  Canal  has  remained  practically 
unchanged.  There  has  been  almost  continuous  local  fighting  result¬ 
ing  in  some  slight  gains  to  the  British  troops  south  of  the  Lys  river, 
and  in  some  slight  losses  north  of  it,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
either  by  our  own  troops,  or  by  those  of  the  enemy,  to  alter 
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materially  a  situation  which  remains  much  as  it  was  eight  months 
ago  when  the  British  Army  was  transferred  from  the  Aisne  to 
Flanders.  The  stalemate  continues. 

Certain  tactical  operations  have  taken  place,  however,  which 
require  notice  for  other  than  strategical  reasons.  The  chief  of  these 
w'as  the  British  offensive  on  the  line  Eichebourg  L’Avou4 — Festubert 
(see  map  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review),  which,  beginning 
on  May  16th,  was  continued  with  considerable  success  during  the 
17th,  when  it  gradually  worked  itself  out  owing  to  the  supply  of 
ammunition  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Many 
valuable  lives  were  lost  in  this  operation,  and  a  vast  number  of  shells 
were  fired  away,  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  reports 
of  Sir  John  French  there  has  not  been  more  of  a  gain  than  1,200 
yards  at  most  along  a  front  of  two  miles.  Two  attacks  were  made 
along  the  front  indicated,  one  from  Eichebourg  at  11.30  p.m.  on  the 
night  of  May  15th,  and  a  second  from  Festubert  at  3  a.m.  on  the 
16th,  the  German  trenches  having  been  subjected  to  a  continuous 
artillery  fire  for  some  days  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  attack  from  Eichebourg  was  not  wholly  successful,  as 
the  enemy  were  prepared  for  it.  On  the  left  the  British  advance 
was  checked  almost  immediately,  but  on  the  right  the  assaulting 
troops  gained  possession  of  the  German  first  line  trenches  without 
heavy  loss,  and  subsequently  established  themselves  in  the  second 
line  trenches,  the  gain  of  ground  in  this  locality  amounting  to  some 
600  yards  on  a  front  of  800  yards.  The  Festubert  attack  was  more 
successful,  our  troops  carrying  three  lines  of  German  trenches  along 
a  front  of  some  1,200  yards,  and  then  penetrating  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy’s  position.  The  Germans 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  some  hundred  or  more  surrendered, 
the  prisoners  testifying  to  the  heavy  damage  done  by  our  artillery  fire 
during  the  bombardment  which  preceded  the  attack. 

The  result  of  this  day’s  battle  was  to  drive  two  wedges  into  the 
enemy’s  lines,  one  in  front  of  Eichebourg,  and  the  other  of  Festubert, 
the  intervening  space  of  some  1,000  yards  being  left  in  German 
possession.  The  positions  in  this  space  were  attacked  next  day, 
but  without  success.  Some  slight  progress  was  made  north  of 
La  Quinque  Rue,  and  it  has  since  been  continued,  but  by  the  evening 
of  the  17th  the  situation  was  much  as  it  was  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
and  as  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

In  describing  the  battle  of  the  17th  the  “Eye-Witness  ’’  with  Sir 
John  French’s  headquarters  remarked  as  follows: — “The  enemy’s 
breastworks  v.^ere  well  armed  with  machine  guns  behind  steel  shields, 
which  could  only  be  destroyed  by  high  explosive  shells.”  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  lack  of  the  necessary  shell  should  have  prevented 
the  destruction  of  these  breastworks  before  the  infantry  w'ere  sent 
against  them.  In  his  despatch  of  April  5th  dealing  with  the  battle 
of  Neuve  Chapelle,  Sir  John  French  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity 
for  having  an  unlimited  supply  of  ammunition  at  the  disposal  of  his 
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artillery  commanders,  and  it  came  as  a  revelation  to  the  country 
that  in  spite  of  the  Field  Marshal’s  representations  two  months  after 
the  battle  he  should  have  had  to  fight  another  action  without  suffi¬ 
cient  munitions.  On  March  15th  Lord  Kitchener  sounded  a  note 
of  alarm  when  he  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  “unfortun¬ 
ately  found  that  the  output  of  our  factories  and  workshops  did  not 
come  up  to  expectation,  for  a  very  large  number  of  orders  had  not 
been  completed  by  the  date  on  which  they  were  promised.”  This 
statement  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  after  some  delay  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  Government,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Minister 
of  Munitions,  who  is  now  responsible  for  supplying  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  material  it  requires.  The  only  regret  is  that  the 
matter  was  not  taken  in  hand  before,  as  until  the  necessary  muni¬ 
tions  are  available  Sir  John  French  is  powerless  to  take  the 
offensive. 

Baffled  for  many  months  before  Ypres,  the  Germans  still  have 
their  eye  fixed  on  the  salient,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many 
bloody  encounters,  and  at  3  a.m.  on  May  24th,  taking  advantage 
of  the  wind,  which  had  veered  round  to  the  north,  they  launched 
one  of  their  asphyxiating  gas  attacks,  both  from  shells  and  cylinders, 
which  had  been  brought  up  in  great  numbers,  and  placed  in  position 
along  the  front  between  Wieltje  and  Hooge,  north-east  and  east 
of  Ypres.  The  attack  had  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  of  its  kind  was  the  most  formidable  yet  attempted.  “The 
amount  of  gas  used,”  wrote  Sir  John  French  in  his  report  of  May 
25th,  “was  greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Over  a  front  of 
five  miles  gas  was  emitted  from  cylinders  throughout  a  period  of 
hours,  and  at  the  same  time  our  line  was  bombarded  with 
asphyxiating  shells.  The  gas  cloud  rose  in  places  40  feet  above 
the  ground.”  In  most  places  our  troops,  provided  with  respirators, 
maintained  their  positions,  but  in  certain  sections  they  had  to 
evacuate  their  trenches  to  avoid  suffocation.  After  the  Germans 
had  given  time  for  the  gas  to  take  effect  they  launched  their  infantry 
attack,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in  our  hnes  near  Wieltje, 
and  for  some  distance  astride  of  the  Eoulers  railroad;  but  most  of 
the  ground  lost  was  recovered  by  counter-attacks,  and  the  German 
advance  was  effectively  stopped.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  from 
the  Field  Marshal  that  “our  men  have  demonstrated  that  with  due 
precautions  this  form  of  attack  can  be  met  and  defeated.” 

With  the  exception  of  this  attack,  which  failed,  no  fighting  on  a 
big  scale  has  taken  place  in  the  Ypres  region  since  the  three  weeks’ 
battle  which  began  on  April  22nd,  and  ended  on  May  14th.  There 
have  been  continuous  desultory  encounters — notably  one  at  the 
Chateau  of  Hooge  between  May  29th  and  June  3rd,  in  which  the 
3rd  Dragoon  Guards  took  so  conspicuous  a  part — but  no  organised 
attack  with  a  definite  strategical  purpose  has  taken  place  on  either 
side  of  the  opposing  line.  If  the  battles  described  above  have  had 
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no  other  result  they  have  at  least  confirmed  the  ascendancy  which 
British  troops  have  established  over  the  Germans.  When  successes 
have  been  won  by  the  enemy  they  have  been  due,  not  to  superiority 
of  fighting  power,  but  to  the  use  made  of  those  diabolical  contri¬ 
vances  for  caxTying  on  war,  to  the  perfection  and  multiplication  of 
which  the  Germans  have  devoted  unceasing  effort  for  the  past  forty 
years. 

Turning  now  to  our  French  Allies,  If  we  have  followed  the  daily 
communiques  published  in  Paris,  we  shall  find  that  they  can  point 
to  a  series  of  uninterrupted  local  successes  in  various  sectors  of  the 
front  occupied,  and  notably  on  the  line  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette— 
Souchez — Neuville  St,  Vaast  (see  sketch). 

On  May  21st  the  French  Division,  which  captured  Carency  on 
the  9th,  attacked  and  carried  the  fortified  spur  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  which  dominates  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  from  the  summit  of  which  French  troops  can  now  look  down 
on  Lens,  which  is  five  miles  to  the  east  of  their  advanced  lines. 
The  Lorette  position  is  the  key  to  the  tactical  situation  in  this  part 
of  the  front,  and  had  been  so  strongly  fortified  by  the  Germans  as 
to  be  considered  by  them  as  impregnable.  The  fortifications  were 
defended  with  great  obstinacy,  but  the  French  guns  were  too  much 
for  the  defenders,  and  when  the  infantry  assault  was  delivered  3,000 
dead  Germans  were  found  in  the  trenches,  while  1,000  or  more 
prisoners  fell  into  French  hands.  The  fall  of  Lorette  and  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  French  artillery  made  the  village  of  Ablain  untenable, 
and  on  May  28th  the  French  assaulted  and  carried  it  without  great 
difficulty,  500  more  prisoners  and  a  quantity  of  war  materiel  falling 
into  their  hands.  The  French  then  followed  up  their  success  by 
beginning  an  attack  on  what  is  known  as  the  “Labyrinth,”  a  fortified 
position  south-east  of  Neuville  St.  Vaast,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  veritable  field  fortress.  A  footing  was  gained  in  this  strong¬ 
hold  on  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  and  step  by  step  the  French 
are  driving  the  enemy  out  of  a  place  which  is  the  last  formidable 
obstacle  between  their  lines  and  the  Lens — Arras  railway. 

On  June  7th  the  Germans  were  finally  driven  from  the  village 
of  Neuville  St.  Vaast,  to  which  they  clung  so  long  with  such  per¬ 
sistent  tenacity.  On  June  1st  the  sugar  factory  west  of  Souchez 
on  the  Carency  road  was  taken  from  the  Germans,  and  on  the  12th 
the  Souchez  railway  station  was  seized,  the  village  being  now 
threatened  from  west,  south,  and  east.  If  we  look  at  the  sketch 
accompanying  this  article  we  see  the  significance  of  these  successes, 
which  are  clearing  the  way  for  an  advance  on  Lens.  Progress  is 
slow,  but  sure,  and  the  Germans  seem  to  have  no  reserves  to  bring 
into  the  fighting  line  at  this  point.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  owing  to 
the  reasons  stated.  Sir  John  French  has  been  unable  to  extend  his 
operations  north  of  the  La  Bass^e  canal,  for  his  co-operation  at  this 
time  would  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  French  offensive  south 
of  the  canal. 
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Further  down  the  front  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Arras 
on  June  7th  the  French  made  a  surprise  attack  on  the  German 
trenches  between  Hebuteme  and  Serre.  The  attack  was  preceded 
by  a  two  hours’  bombardment,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
infantry,  who  carried  two  lines  of  the  enemy’s  trenches,  capturing 
400  prisoners,  whose  retreat  had  been  cut  off  by  the  French  guns. 
Next  day  the  Germans,  anxious  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  brought 
up  reinforcements  in  motor  cars,  but  the  French  had  secured  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  captured  trenches,  and  the  German  attack  was  repulsed 


^^ath  the  loss  of  2,000  dead.  The  French  advance  at  this  point  is 
about  1,000  yards  in  depth,  along  a  front  of  1,200  yards. 

On  June  6th  the  French  had  another  success  north  of  the  Aisne, 
about  eight  miles  south-east  of  Noyon,  where  they  made  an  un¬ 
expected  attack  on  the  German  trenches  at  Guennevieres,  two  miles 
east  of  Tracy-le-Mont,  capturing  two  lines  of  trenches,  and  taking 
200  prisoners.  These  successes,  giving  no  great  gain  of  ground,  are 
none  the  less  highly  encouraging,  as  they  show  that  our  French 
Allies  are  able  to  beat  the  Germans  on  their  own  chosen  ground, 
and  turn  them  out  of  the  entrenchments  which  they  had  spent 
eight  months  in  fortifying.  Brave,  however,  as  the  French  infantry 
are  in  attack,  their  successes  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
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the  aid  of  that  incomparable  artillery,  which  is  admittedly  superior 
in  technical  power  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  advent  of  Italy  into  the  war  arena  opens  up  a  new  theatre 
of  war,  and  one  of  historical  interest,  for  the  country  over  which 
General  Cadorna’s  armies  are  about  to  operate  was  the  scene  of 
Napoleon’s  famous  campaign  of  1797,  when  he  sent  Joubert  up  the 
Adige  to  hold  the  Austrians  in  the  Tyrol,  while  he  took  his  main 
army  up  the  Isonzo  river  through  the  gap  of  Tarvis,  and  threatened 
Vienna  from  the  valley  of  the  Drave.  It  may  be  that  history  will 
repeat  itself,  and  that  General  Cadoma  will  follow  the  same  plan  of 
campaign  as  that  which  his  great  predecessor  carried  out  with  such 
conspicuous  success. 

Without  going  into  a  lengthened  description  of  Italian  Army 
organisation,  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  rather  more  than 
3,000,000  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  who  were 
available  to  be  called  up  when  the  order  for  mobilisation  was  issued 
on  May  23rd.  About  1,200,000  of  these  men  have  been  fully  trained 
for  two  years  with  the  Colours,  800,000  partially  trained,  while  the 
remaining  million  have  had  no  training  at  all,  their  drill  beginning 
directly  they  report  themselves.  For  the  organisation  of  these  men 
there  are  twelve  territorial  recruiting  districts,  each  district  furnish¬ 
ing  one  first  line  army  corps,  50,000  strong,  a  duplicate  corps  being 
formed  as  soon  as  the  first  line  troops  have  been  sent  to  their  con¬ 
centration  rendezvous.  This  gives  a  strength  of  twelve  first  line 
corps  with  four  cavalry  divisions,  and  twelve  second  line  corps  with 
two  cavalry  divisions — twenty-four  corps  in  all,  with  something  like 
3,000  guns.  The  twelve  first  line  corps,  600,000  strong,  are  organised 
in  four  armies,  each  of  150,000  men,  and  these  armies  have  now 
probably  reached  their  rendezvous,  this  (June  18th)  being  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  since  mobilisation  began.  The  other  corps  will  follow 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  These  corps  are  exclusive  of  the 
frontier  guard  troops — the  famous  “  Alpini  ”  and  “  Guardie  di 
Finanza  ” — who  are  always  maintained  in  a  state  of  semi-mobilisa¬ 
tion,  and  seized  the  Trentino  passes  directly  war  was  declared.  As 
the  twenty-four  corps  mentioned  above  will  only  absorb,  with  line 
of  communication  troops,  some  1,500,000  men  out  of  the  3,000,000 
available,  it  is  probable  that  reserve  divisions  will  be  at  once  formed, 
there  being  more  than  sufl&cient  men  available  for  making  good  the 
wastage  in  the  field  armies. 

The  sketch  map  accompanying  this  article  shows  the  whole  length 
of  the  Austro-Italian  frontier  from  where  it  leaves  the  Swiss  frontier 
near  Monte  Ortler,  down  to  where  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Trieste 
between  the  Tagliamento  and  Isonzo  rivers.  The  international 
boundary  is  traced  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
which  encircle  the  Italian  plain,  and  gives  the  watersheds  and  passes 
over  them  m  all  cases  to  the  Austrians.  Under  normal  conditions 
this  part  of  the  Italian  frontier  is  indefensible,  and  had  the  Austrian 
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Army  facing  the  Italian  frontier  been  in  a  position  to  take  the  offen¬ 
sive  when  war  was  declared,  the  Italians  would  have  been  obliged 
to  have  remained  on  the  defensive  in  their  plains  without  having  the 
option  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  The  Tyrol 
juts  out  like  a  huge  bastion  into  the  Venetian  plain,  and,  among 
other  advantages  which  this  confers  on  Austria,  it  enables  her  troops 
inside  the  bastion  to  act  on  interior  lines,  and  divides  the  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  into  two  separate  sections.  If  Italy  had  no  other 
motive  in  going  to  war  with  Austria  than  a  rectification  of  her 
frontier  her  decision  to  do  so  is  fuUy  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
strategical  expediency,  for  under  existing  frontier  conditions  her 
territory  lies  at  the  mercy  of  Austria-Hungary. 

There  are  two  main  trunk  lines  of  road  and  railway  leading  out 
of  Italy  on  this  side  of  her  frontier,  one  going  through  the  centre 
of  the  Tyrol  up  the  Adige  river  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  from  where  it 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  This  is  the  highway  from  Italy 
to  Bavaria.  The  second  route  goes  between  the  Camic  and  Julian 
Alps  over  the  Pontafel  Pass  to  Tarvis  at  the  head  of  the  Save  river, 
and  from  there  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Brave  at  Villach,  whence 
the  road  lies  open  to  Vienna.  There  are  other  subsidiary  routes 
leading  to  and  from  the  Po  basin  over  the  mountains,  but  they  all 
converge  on  these  two  main  thoroughfares,  one  going  to  Germany 
and  the  other  to  Austria.  There  is  a  third  outlet  south  of  the  Julian 
Alps  leading  through  Trieste  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  but  this  is 
removed  from  the  centre  of  strategical  interest,  which  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  war  will  be  focussed  on  the  two  above-mentioned  routes, 
by  means  of  which  the  rival  military  forces  will  come  into  tactical 
contact. 

Turning  again  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  trunk 
roads  are  connected  laterally  by  the  railway  which  traverses  the 
Puster  Thai,  or  Brave  valley,  from  Franzensfeste  to  Villach.  These 
two  places  are  obviously  important  strategical  railway  junctions, 
and  are  both  strongly  fortified.  If  the  Italians  can  succeed  in 
reaching  the  Puster  Thai,  and  seizing  the  railway,  they  will  isolate 
the  enemy’s  forces  on  the  Adige  from  those  operating  on  the  Isonzo 
river.  The  valley  of  the  Adige,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  narrow 
defile,  is  strongly  fortified  the  whole  way  from  Franzenfeste  down  to 
Trent,  where  the  Austrians  have  constructed  a  formidable  entrenched 
camp,  while  on  the  other  side  the  approaches  to  the  Brave  valley 
are  blocked  by  a  series  of  defensive  works  extending  from  the 
Pontafel  Pass  to  Villach,  which  is  also  strongly  fortified.  Facing 
Trent  is  the  entrenched  camp  of  Verona,  which  is  a  great  place 
d’armes,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  5th  Italian  Corps.  This  is 
Italy’s  offensive  base  for  a  movement  up  the  Adige  river,  and  her 
defensive  base  for  an  attack  coming  down  it. 

The  Isonzo  river  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  first  line  of 
Austrian  defence  from  an  invasion  coming  across  the  Italian  frontier, 
and  until  this  line  has  been  forced,  and  the  enemy  decisively 
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defeated,  no  advance  can  be  made  either  northwards  to  the  Drave, 
or  south  to  Trieste.  The  central  pivot  of  the  river  defences  is  Gorz, 
which  is  surrounded  with  outlying  forts  armed  with  the  latest  guns 
from  the  Skoda  factory.  The  capture  of  Gorz  will  cut  Trieste  off 
from  railway  communication  with  the  interior  except  through 
Laibach,  and  its  subjugation  must  be  the  first  objective  of  the 
Italian  Army.  We  know  nothing  authentic  about  the  strength  of 
the  Austrian  Army  which  is  confronting  General  Cadoma,  but  it  is 
understood  General  Dankl  has  been  sent  from  Poland  to  command 
the  Austrian  troops  in  the  Tyrol,  while  the  Archduke  Eugen  is  in 
command  on  the  Isonzo. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  the  real  clash  of  arms  can  hardly 
.be  said  to  have  yet  begun  in  the  Italian  theatre  of  war.  What  the 
Italians  have  so  far  done  is  to  secure  possession  of  the  Trentino 
passes,  and  this  they  did  with  great  promptitude,  and  with  effective 
results.  The  entrances  to  the  Stelvio  and  Tonale  Passes  are  in  their 
hands,  while  in  the  Val  Giudicaria  Italian  troops  have  made  their 
way  as  far  as  Condino.  East  of  Lake  Garda  the  Italians  have 
occupied  Monte  Altissimo,  and  seized  the  Austrian  frontier  town  of 
Ala.  Further  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  Trentino  bastion  they  have 
pushed  an  advance  guard  up  the  Brenta  as  far  as  Borgo,  and  have 
thus  secured  possession  of  all  the  main  outlets  from  the  Adige 
valley.  On  the  Carnic  frontier  they  occupied  Cortina  during  the 
last  week  in  May,  and  have  subsequently  seized  the  Sassi  Pass  on 
the  Dolomite  road,  while  further  east  they  captured  the  position  of 
Preikoffel,  which  dominates  the  Ploken,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  the  Monte  Croce  Pass.  In  this  direction  their  objective  is 
clearly  the  Puster  Thai,  and  the  Austrians  know  it,  for  they  are 
putting  up  a  strong  resistance  to  Italian  progress  northwards, 
both  in  the  region  of  the  Ploken  Pass  and  at  Cortina.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  with  heavy  artillery  of  the  fortified  station  of  Malborghetto  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Pontafel  Pass  is  significant,  as  showing  that 
General  Cadoma  has  his  eye  on  Tarvis,  which  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  what  has  already  been  said  in  this  article. 

While  these  operations  are  full  of  interest  and  importance,  it  is 
believed  that  General  Cadoma ’s  main  effort  will  be  made  in  great 
force  across  the  Isonzo  river,  behind  which  the  bulk  of  the  Italian 
Army  is  in  process  of  concentration.  Italian  posts  have  already 
been  established  all  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Isonzo,  and  the  day 
following  the  declaration  of  war  a  force  seized  Caporetto,  and  on  the 
next  day  occupied  the  dominating  height  of  Monte  Nero,  overlooking 
the  Austrian  town  of  Tolmino.  Canale,  north  of  Gorz,  and 
Gradisca,  south  of  it,  are  both  in  Italian  possession,  while  on  the 
Adriatic  coast  road  the  Italians  have  occupied  Monfalcone,  and  are 
now  within  eighteen  miles  of  Trieste. 

Italy  has  made  a  good  start  by  securing  positions  of  advantage 
which  will  give  her  firm  stepping-off  places  for  ulterior  operations. 
So  far,  however.  General  Cadoma  has  only  been  feeling  his  way 
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\vith  frontier  troops  and  advanced  guards.  The  war  is  now  about 
to  begin  in  earnest.  The  campaign  will  be  fought  over  difficult 
ground  lending  itself  to  defence  rather  than  to  attack,  and  precluding 
the  possibility  of  rapid  offensive  movements;  but  the  Italian  Army 
is  in  fine  fighting  form,  and  the  nation  is  behind  its  back.  Never  was 
a  war  undertaken  under  more  hopeful  conditions,  and  with  better 
antecedent  assurances  of  success. 

The  past  month  has  been  disastrous  for  our  Russian  Allies.  Ever 
since  April  28th,  when  General  von  Mackensen  swooped  down  so  un¬ 
expectedly  on  the  3rd  Russian  Army  defending  the  line  of  the 
Dunajec  River,  the  Russians  have  met  with  a'  series  of  nearly  un¬ 
broken  reverses,  which  have  compelled  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
to  withdraw  his  armies,  first  from  one  position,  then  from  another, 
till  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  conquered  last  September  has 
been  won  back  by  the  enemy. 

When  this  record  was  closed  last  month  the  Grand  Duke  had 
rallied  his  armies  on  the  line  of  the  Lower  San  and  Upper  Dniester 
rivers,  and  there  was  every  reason  then  to  think  that  he  would 
succeed  in  holding  this  new  250-mile  line  of  defence  against  any 
force  which  could  be  brought  against  it.  Strategically  the  line  was 
a  strong  one,  its  right  resting  on  the  Vistula,  its  left  on  neutral 
territory,  while  the  entrenched  camp  of  Przemysl  thrust  into  the 
enemy’s  lines  in  the  fonn  of  a  powerful  fortified  enclave  served  as 
a  central  point  d’appui,  from  which  it  seemed  possible  to  strike  at 
the  Austro-German  communications  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
force  a  passage  across  either  of  the  two  waterways  along  which  the 
Russian  Armies  were  deployed. 

In  spite  of  the  strength  of  this  line  the  Russian  position  along 
the  front  occupied  is  being  seriously  threatened.  General  von  Mac¬ 
kensen,  who  appears  to  have  directed  the  Austro-German  offensive 
movement  from  its  first  inception,  with  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  situation  confronting  him,  determined  to  break  through  the 
Russian  centre  at  Przemysl,  and  then  by  threatening  Lemberg  force 
the  Grand  Duke  to  give  up  the  Dniester  line,  and  withdraw  his 
armies  behind  the  Bug.  With  this  purpose  he  ordered  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  be  made  all  along  the  Dniester  in  order  to  draw  away  the 
Russian  troops  from  the  centre,  where  he  concentrated  astride  of  the 
Jaroslav — Tamow  railway  ten  German  corps  composed  of  what 
remains  of  the  flower  of  the  German  Army.  Among  other  troops 
comprising  the  corps  were  the  Ist  and  2nd  Divisions  of  the  Prussian 
Guard,  the  10th  Corps,  the  41st  Reserve  Corps,  and  two  divisions 
of  selected  elite  troops  taken  from  various  corps  in  the  west.  These 
ten  corps  were  massed  in  close  formation,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  formed  a  phalanx  of  such  colossal  size  and  weight  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  irresistible  when  loss  of  life  is  of  no  consideration.  On  May 
24th  this  phalanx  was  sent  across  the  San  between  Sieniawa  and 
Jaroslav,  but  suffered  so  severely  on  its  way  that  the  Russians  sue- 
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ceeded  in  holding  up  its  advance  on  the  Lubaczowka  river  (see 
map),  where  indecisive  trench  fighting  went  on  for  more  than  a 
fortnight.  On  May  25th  the  6th  Austrian  Corps  also  crossed  the 
San  at  Kadymno,  midway  between  Sieniawa  and  Przemysl,  and 
attempted  to  march  up  the  Wisnia  river  to  Mosciska,  while  Macken- 
sen  completed  the  investment  of  Przemysl  on  three  sides  by 
detaching  a  force  to  attack  the  northern  forts.  The  forts  held  out 
till  June  2nd,  when  we  were  informed  by  the  Grank  Duke  that  the 
“last  shell  was  spent,”  and  that  General  Ivanoff  had  given  orders 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  place.  At  3.30  a.nfl.  on  June  3rd  the 
celebrated  fortress  fell  once  more  into  Austrian  hands. 

In  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  ammunition  supply  would  be 
exhausted  the  Russians  had  either  destroyed  or  carried  off  all  service¬ 
able  guns  and  war  material  before  evacuating  Przemysl,  which  was 
only  the  “  shadow  ”  of  a  fortress  when  retaken.  No  booty  was  left 
behind,  and  no  prisoners  taken.  None  the  less  the  fall  of  the  place 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Russian  cause.  Inability  to  keep  what 
had  been  conquered  two  months  before  could  not  fail  to  have  a  bad 
moral  effect  on  the  spirits  of  an  army  already  depressed  by  defeat. 
Strategically,  the  fortress  in  its  dismantled  condition  had  ceased 
to  have  any  value,  but  its  fall  released  the  investing  troops,  and 
removed  a  menace  to  the  enemy’s  communications. 

The  Germans  were  not  allowed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  for  on 
May  27th  General  Irmanoff  with  the  3rd  Caucasian  Corps,  which 
had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Lower  San  from  its  junction  with 
the  Vistula  down  to  Rudnik,  crossed  the  river  at  the  latter  place, 
captured  Sieniawa,  and  threw  the  enemy  back  behind  the  Leg  river, 
which  is  shown  on  the  sketch  as  flowing  into  the  Vistula  at 
Sandomierz.  This  movement  aimed  at  the  enemy’s  communications 
was  immediately  checked  by  Mackensen,  who  brought  up  his  reserve 
troops  by  rail,  and  compelled  Irmanoff  to  re-cross  the  river. 

Meanwhile  General  Linsingen  with  the  original  German  Army, 
which  had  fought  so  desperately  round  Kosiova,  moved  up  the  valley 
of  the  Stryj,  and  seized  the  town  of  that  name  on  May  31st.  This 
success  was  followed  up  on  June  5th  by  the  capture  of  the  bridge¬ 
head  at  Zurawno,  where  next  day  a  large  part  of  Linsingen’s  troops 
crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  turned  their  faces  towards 
Lemberg.  On  this  day  the  Galician  capital  was  being  threatened 
with  a  converging  attack  by  Mackensen  marching  down  the  Lubac¬ 
zowka,  by  Marvitz  moving  along  the  Przemysl — Lemberg  railway, 
by  Bohm-Ermolli  from  the  direction  of  Hussakow,  and  by  Linsingen, 
who  appears  to  have  had  control  over  the  whole  movement  against 
the  Dniester  line  from  the  Tysmienica  river  down  to  the  Bystrzyca. 
Further  down  the  Dniester  General  Pflanzer  with  an  Austrian  force 
had  reached  the  river  between  Niezwiska  and  Zaleszczyki,  but  his 
operations  were  too  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  central  interest 
to  have  much  influence  on  the  strategical  situation. 

The  Grand  Duke  perceived  his  danger,  and  met  it  with  his  usual 
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decision.  Concentrating  against  General  Linsingen,  he  attacked  that 
General  on  June  8th,  and  after  a  three  days’  battle  drove  him  across 
the  Dniester  vith  great  loss,  15,000  prisoners  and  a  quantity  of  war 
material  being  left  in  Kussian  hands.  June  10th  was  a  red  letter 
day  for  the  Eussian  Army,  which  was  successful  in  a  series  of 
engagements  all  along  the  line  of  the  Dniester,  while  on  the 
Przemysl — Lemberg  railway  a  strong  attack  by  General  von  Marvitz 
was  thrown  back  from  Mosciska  with  heavy  loss.  It  looked  as  though 
the  tide  had  turned  in  favour  of  the  Eussians,  but  in  strengthening 
his  left  to  defeat  Linsingen  the  Grand  Duke  appears  to  have 
weakened  his  right  wing,  which  was  covering  Lemberg  on  the  west, 
and  on  June  13th  Mackensen,  always  alert,  and  ready  to  pounce, 
began  a  fresh  attack  with  reinforced  troops  on  a  40-mile  front  extend¬ 
ing  from  Pishorowice  down  to  Mosciska.  According  to  the  latest 
news  from  Vienna  the  Eussians,  after  “a  most  obstinate  resistance,” 
have  given  way,  and  are  now  falling  back  on  the  prepared  defensive 
position  north  and  south  of  Grodek,  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Lemberg,  but  at  this  point  the  record  of  the  war  must  be  broken  off 
till  next  month. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  German  success  in  Galicia  is  the  numeri¬ 
cal  superiority  of  the  German  over  the  Eussian  artillery.  It  is 
reported  that  between  them  the  Germans  and  Austrians  together 
Jbrought  as  many  as  4,000  guns  into  the  field  on  a  front  which  was 
often  not  more  than  sixty  miles,  while  the  Eussians  had  not  more 
than  a  third  of  this  number.  If  the  contest  had  been  one  between 
infantry  alone  the  result  would  never  have  been  doubtful,  but 
without  guns  and  the  necessary  supply  of  ammunition  the  rifle  and 
bayonet  are  powerless  to  achieve  success.  The  fire  of  the  enemy’s 
guns  decided  the  fate  of  the  battles  before  ever  the  infantry 
advanced.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  war,  and  the  Eussians,  like 
ourselves,  must  lose  no  time  in  applying  it. 

The  result  of  the  battle  now  going  on  for  the  possession  of  Lemberg 
will  probably  be  known  before  this  article  is  published,  but  whatever 
that  result  may  be  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  about  the  splendid 
fighting  qualities  of  our  Allies,  who  though  often  defeated  have  never 
been  beaten,  and  are  just  as  determined  as  we  are  to  continue  the 
struggle  till  victory  crowns  their  efforts.  The  Eussian  soldier  is 
always  seen  at  his  best  after  a  reverse. 
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“THE  END  SANCTIFIES  THE  MEANS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  an  interesting  and  important  article  contributed  to  your 
current  number,  Mr.  Mallock  speaks  of  “the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,”  and  gives  us  to  understand 
that  it  has  been  “rightly  condemned  by  the  conscience  of  the 
modem  world.”  Will  you  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  Jesuits 
do  not  hold  the  doctrine  thus  attributed  to  them,  and  would  heartily 
unite  with  “  the  conscience  of  the  modem  world  ” — whatever  that 
may  be — in  condemning  it? 

When  Mr.  Mallock  wrote  the  words  in  question,  he  was  doubt¬ 
less  misled  by  a  misunderstanding,  widely  popular,  of  certain 
maxims  of  moral  theology  which  I  will  explain,  and  which  are  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  viz.,  “Licitus  est  finis 
etiam  licita  sunt  media,”  and  “Cui  licitus  est  finis  licita  sunt 
media.”  Now  in  moral  theology,  as  in  law,  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  is  necessary  for  the  application  of  maxims.  The  two 
commonplaces  which  I  have  cited  merely  assert  the  general  philo¬ 
sophical  principle  that  if  the  end,  the  complete  opus,  is  a  good  one, 
due  means  may  be  taken  for  its  attainment ;  not  all  nor  any  means, 
but  first  innocent  means,  and  secondly,  means  which  are  not  in 
themselves  evil,  and  which  the  end,  and  the  end  alone,  can  justify. 
Examples  of  this  second  class  are  afforded  by  dangerous  surgical 
operations,  such  as  tracheotomy,  lithotomy,  amputation,  which  the 
end  of  saving  life  justifies.  But  neither  that  end,  nor  any  other, 
would  justify  the  employment,  as  a  means,  of  things  intrinsically 
bad,  such  as  blasphemy,  idolatry,  adultery,  slander.  Thus  Busen- 
baum  writes: — “A  precept  forbidding  what  is  wrong  in  itself  must 
never  be  violated,  not  even  through  fear  of  death  ”  (Medulla,  lib.  1, 
tract  2,  c.  4,  dub.  2,  n.  1).  Gury,  another  Jesuit  moral  theologian, 
says: — “Three  sources  of  morality  are  reckoned.  First:  The 
object  of  the  act.  Secondly  :  Its  circumstances.  Thirdly  :  The  end 
of  the  person  acting.  All  of  these  are  absolutely  required  for  a  good 
action.  If  even  one  of  them  be  bad,  the  action  will  become  bad” 
(Compendium  theologice  moralis,  tract  i.,  c.  iii.,  art.  2).  And  that 
is  the  doctrine,  not  only  of  all  the  Jesuits,  but  of  every  school  of 
Catholic  moral  theology. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  misapprehension  of  Jesuit 
teaching  on  this  matter  become  so  widely  diffused?  Is  it  not 
trumpeted  forth  in  an  article  contributed  by  the  late  Dr.  Littledale 
to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica?  Has  it  not  been  propounded  by 
a  less  unscrupulous  writer,  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  his  work  The  Jesuits? 
A  short  time  ago,  in  a  trial  in  the  Divorce  Court,  a  witness,  in  the 
course  of  a  somewhat  severe  cross-examination  about  his  relations 
with  a  certain  errant  lady,  was  driven  to  assert:  “Grass  widows 
are  fair  game.”  There  is  a  deep  conviction  in  many  minds 
that  Jesuits  are  fair  game.  Cardinal  Newman  observes,  in 
the  First  of  his  Lectures  on  The  Present  Position  of  Catholics : 
“If  there  be  any  set  of  men  in  the  whole  world  who  are  railed 
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against  as  the  pattern  of  all  that  is  evil,  it  is  the  Jesuit  body.  It 
is  vain  to  ask  their  slanderers  what  they  know  of  them.  Did  they 
ever  see  a  Jesuit?  Can  they  say  whether  they  are  many  or  few? 
What  do  they  know  of  their  teaching?  ‘  Oh,  it  is  quite  notorious,’ 
they  reply.  ‘  You  might  as  well  deny  the  sun  in  heaven;  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Jesuits  are  a  crafty,  intriguing,  unscrupulous, 
desperate,  slanderous,  and  exceedingly  able  body  of  men;  a  secret 
society,  ever  plotting.’  ”  Accordingly,  Protestant  writers,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  their  moral  theology,  are  often  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  prepossession,  nay,  a  blinding  prejudice,  fatal  to  just  judg¬ 
ment.  And  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  this  prepossession,  this  pre¬ 
judice,  is  accompanied  by  an  ignorance,  natural  indeed,  but  in  the 
case  of  controversialists  culpable,  of  the  methods  and  even  of  the 
terminology  proper  to  casuistry.  Nay,  the  very  name  of  casuistry 
is  cast  out  by  them  as  evil.  They  think  it  a  synonym  for  equivoca* 
tion,  insincerity,  subterfuge,  whereas — in  Kant’s  admirable  words 
— it  is  “a  necessary  dialectic  of  conscience.”  But  this  is  not,  I 
regret  to  say,  the  whole  of  their  offending.  The  extracts  from 
Jesuit  writings  on  which  they  rely  are  almost  always  detached  from 
the  argument  which  supplies  explanation  and  justification,  and  are 
not  infrequently  mutilated.  Thus  both  Dr.  Littledale  and  Mr. 
Cartwright  quote  a  certain  Father  Wagemann,  whose  Synopsis 
Theologies  Moralis  was  published  in  1762,  as  teaching  “Finis 
determinat  probitatem  actus.”  Now  I  have  not  myself  seen  Father 
Wagemann’s  book,  which  is  extremely  scarce;  apparently  there  is 
no  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Isles;  but  the  late  Father  Gerard  ^  was 
able  to  consult  a  copy  in  the  Itoyal  Library  at  Munich,  and  found, 
first,  that  the  phrase  is  misquoted  by  both  English  critics,  “  probi¬ 
tatem  ”  being  substituted  for  “  moralitatem  ” ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  occurs  only  in  the  Index  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Accordingly, 
Father  Gerard  observes: — 

“It  lays  down  no  doctrine  whatever,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  merely 
refers  the  reader  to  the  place  where  doctrine  may  be  obtained,  and  if  we  go  to 
that  place,  this  is  what  we  find. 

“‘The  goodness  or  badness  of  actions  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  under  three 
heads :  namely,  the  object  (or  means),  the  end,  and  the  circumstances.  For  an 
act  to  be  good,  it  is  required  that  these  three  should  all  he  good  :  for  it  to  be 
bad,  it  is  sufficient  that  one  of  them  be  bad,  according  to  the  principle — Bonum 
est  ex  Integra  causa,  malum,  ex  singulis  defectibus.’ 

“A  little  further  on,  Wagemann  writes:  ‘All  employment  of  an  evil  is  evil; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  employment  of  a  good  means 
is  actually  good.’ 

“Such  is  the  evidence  which  is  triumphantly  cited  as  proving  beyond  question 
that  Jesuits  hold  the  vile  doctrine  imputed  to  them,  and  such  is  the  kind  of 
erudition  for  which  Dr.  Littledale  has  found  so  imposing  a  vehicle  as  the 
Encyclopudia  Britannica.” 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

I  TAKE  this  opportunity  of  disowning  the  authorship  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Greek  Testament  published  in  the  last  volume  of 
this  Review,  and  erroneously  attributed  to  me  in  the  Index. 

Athex.®um  Club. 

June  1th,  1915. 

(1)  See  his  pamphlet.  The  End  Justifies  the  Means.  Father  Gerard  shows, 
I  think  conclusively,  that  both  Dr.  Littledale  and  Mr.  Cartwright  have  their 
information— such  as  it  is — concerning  Wagemann  at  second  hand,  while  giving 
the  impression  that  they  have  drawn  it  directly  from  his  book. 
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ULTRA-PROTESTANTISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Your  lady  correspondent  heads  her  missive  as  above,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  besmirch  the  reputation  of  Protestants.  How 
would  she  like  me  to  style  her  “  Ultra- Papist  ”  ? 

In  order  further  to  injure  the  Protestant  cause — (which  enables 
her  in  a  Protestant  country  to  write  in  a  Protestant  magazine  in  a 
way  no  Protestant  is  permitted  to  do  in  a  Romish  country) — she 
calls  it  “a  disintegrating  factor  in  civilisation,”  and  of  “subversive 
tendency,”  “a  source  of  danger.” 

I  ask  “  of  danger  ”  to  whom  ?  Probably  to  Ultra-Montanes  who 
are  seeking  to  utilise  the  present  abysmal  carnage  as  a  weapon 
wherewith  to  resuscitate  Papal  Temporal  Power — as  publicly  pre 
dieted  by  Cardinal  Manning. 

Nor  is  Mrs.  Gay  less  happy  in  her  attack  upon  Mr.  Richard  Bagot. 
It  is  amusing  to  find  in  the  German  organ  Die  Post  an  officially 
inspired  article  threatening  Italy  with  the  resuscitation  of  Papal 
Temporal  Power  by  the  Germanic  Powers  after  the  present  war. 
This  is  not  a  “theory”  but  a  fact  which  anyone  can  see  for  him- 
or  herself  by  merely  reading  the  article  in  Die  Post. 

Cardinal  Manning  was  not  an  “obscure  Italian  priest,”  yet  he 
repeatedly  declared  that  a  vast  Continental  war  was  to  be  the  sole 
means  w’hereby  Papal  Temporal  Power  would  be  restored.  Nor  was 
P.  Marianus  de  Luca,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  College  at  Rome,  an  “obscure  Italian  priest.”  Yet  he,  with 
Pope  Leo  XIII. ’s  express  blessing,  issued  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
in  which  is  boldly  promulgated  the  murderous  doctrine  of  the  “  right  ” 
of  the  Church  to  use  “the  sword  ”  in  order  to  gain  its  ends. 

Nor  do  these  high  authorities  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  would-be 
war  instigators.  They  suffice  to  show  that  “German  methods”  bear 
a  strange  resemblance  to  Papal  methods,  and  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  suspiciously  pro-Papal  object  in  view  in  the  present  cataclysm. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PORCELLI. 

Gwydyr  Mansions,  Hove. 

June  2nd,  1915. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


